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INTRODUCTION, 


Wrriny tho rango of arehwological enquiry there ean xeareely be a subjeat of greater 
euvinaily or interest than that whieh relates to the preservation of Cho remaina af 
mankind of ge early a period ax wore the dit inhabitants of Mgypt. Pho praeticn af 
embalming tho dead iy deeply interesting, wore if Lo yest upon ity atiquity alone; bat 
when il iv conatdeyed jn relation to the history of the human species, and to Uae cate 
dition of the arte and avionees of xo remote a period, ie riven in inportince, end ib ix 
remarkable that there xhowld not oxiat in any language, aa fara D have been alle to 
‘aavortain, any work davated exprowly to the Grealing af this abject in all ite branches, 
The matter ta he gleaned fram varias traveller and onquirera i mast oxtonsively 
dUNawed, and T tet Dare neither telling with my own time noe that af my readers iu 
having endeavarred to collect tagother all dat DE éoukl rely upon in connexion witht 
every Dravel of Ue enquiry, wid making auch hrmble additions a the abjecta af 
resenvelt aud investigation, whieh lave chaneed to fall inimy way, lave allarded me an 
opportunity of deine, 

Fhe rhe gratitiontion af knewing (he lamented Belveni, that mast intrepid and 
citterpriding Craveller, andl by hia kincdnesa [waa present at dhe apening of three 
nuumuntion. Toalsa witnessed che unrotling ofa nmmy at the Roynl Institution, whieh 
way proxented to tha Rayal Asiatic Saciaty ly dhe Inte Sir Jolin Mulealin, and I have 
lately oxantined dover munities, Che fineat and mast interesting apecimen D have 
nial with ie accurately poutrayed in the feantispicas (a thia wark, aud wae brought 
irom Byypt (Thebes, L chink) for cho purpose of ante, without any biatory whatovar 
being attached to it, andl enclosed inn enue not caaval with the nummy, but niads ap, 
a4 TL beliava, moroly for the convenianes of (ranaportation inte this eauntry, This spe. 
cimen bad oven been deprived of ita ontor sullora and bandages; but the dry atate of 
thaxe that romained, dogethar with tho evidences of their being genuine, induced me to 
boconte the purchaser of dia mummy, and to be sanguine as to the reat of ite oxami- 
nation, In thia £ havo certainly not been disappointed ; for, of all the inatunces on 
record, there is nothing to compare with it in point of perfection or intervat, ‘The 


xvi INTRODUCTION, 
particulars of the oxamination will be recorded in various parts of this work; but it 
may he as well here just to premise a fow romarka. 

For the convenionco of accommodating a fow frionds whom I had invited to witness 
the interesting exhibition of bringing to light the form which had beon hidden for 
perhaps two or three thousand years, I undertook the task at the Chining Cross 
Tlogpital on tho 6th of April, 1888, in the presouce of Princo Cimitilo, Viseount Boring 
don, Lord Hotham, Lord Ienloy, Sir Henry Halford, Barty Sir David Marry, Des, 
Shearman, Copland, Sayer, Crawford, Richardyon, Flliotwon, Clutterbuck, ¢ tolding, de, 
Mossrs. Barrow, Lockhart, Gage, Uawkins, Barnwell, 11, Boxtnquot, 1. IT. Petit, 
Cabboll, Ottley, Douce, Delaficld, Lemon, Wostmacott, Howard, &e. ke, ‘Che more 
immediate onvelopes of tho mummy, as T have stated, mone remained Towa therefore 
unable to obsorve those peculiarities in the made of bandaging whieh have heen notieetl 
by M, Jomard, Dr. Granville, and somo other writers, To way in tuk af ne litte 
difficulty, and required considorabla force to separate tho layers of Inncduge fram the 
hody. hese consisted of envelopes of cloth extending from tie head to the tet, 
under the soles of which they wero wrapped up, and there prevented a fiinged nppeny 
ance, Bolweon tholoths, a quaatily of pitchy matter had heen applied inn tented 
alate, so (hat it was impossible to separate thom from cach other, and heer were 
absolutely necessary to roiso the bandages, and develope thy body, Phix, however, 
was most oflectively and perfeotly donc—the fect wore first mma ont, the awnler ot 
which were perfectly soft and yielded to tho impression of my nila, The unily uf the 
tos were all entire, and the upper surfiees of the feat were found to lave heen git 
tho samo occurred on the legs, thighs, abdomen, chest, and head. ‘Phe xpevinien wars 
ascertained to he that of a male, and from its appearance rather of an advitnieed aye: 
the heard was perfect and full, tho hairs being ahout half an ineh in length, Towa af 
a reddish-brown colour, and similar in appearance to the hair of the head, whieh win 
seanty in quantity, The colour of tho whole body way af a brownish black, wd an 
varios places it could be poreoived that a quantity of roshqowy varnish taut heen 
smeared and applied while hot. 

By the kindness of ‘Thomas Saunders, Haq, 1 opened a mmmony purelased by bin 
at tho samo time that I obtained tho previous spechnen. ‘This wer enclosed in twe 
cago, Tho muminy, a female, was destroyed by the excessive hent with whieh the 
applications had beon made, and tho bandages were literally burnt ta tinder, 

My oxcallont friend De. John Lee, of Doctors’ Commons, alye Purchuead 1 apecinon 
at the same sale ng tho former had been obtained af, and with grent hindnows gave me 
libealy to do whatever T Ghought proper with 1 Accondingly, on the 2th af dane, 
1838, and in the presence of Dr. Tico, M. Rifiud, Mr, Hivher, Mr. Bowes Wright, 
Dr, Forbes, Dr. Richardson, My, Davidson, and Mr. Burgon, all of whom had visited 
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Byypt and honoured alsa by the attondanes of the Bishop of Chichoator, Viscount, 
Ossulston, Mr, Phillipa, R.A, Ma, Douce, Mr. Renounrd, Mr. Dawson ‘Turner, 
Mr. Tawkina, Mx, Barnwell, Captain Dillon, the Rev. Mr, Babor, md a fow othor 
frionda, I oxamined thia mummy. I should premiso that it was onclosed in two casos 
(veprosentod in Plates IX and X), and wes in @ vory sound and dey condition, Tha 
handages wero very neatly applied, and wero of a fine texture, 'The unrolling waa 
a work of grew case, Myery variety of form best adapted 40 proserve the shapo of 
the body and fill up all spaces waa adopted, Ocensionally a whole longth would bo 
found passing from tho foot along ono sido, over tho head, down tho othor sido, and 
crossing into the provioua fuld mt tho foot, Two portigng wore avon split to allow of 
tho feet passing through thom. Between tho legs and thighs largo portions which 
surgeons would call comprosses were placed, and tho two limbs were thon bound 
olonely togethor, In this, avin all the instances I have witnessed, ay you approach 
neurer lo the hady tho bandages become of a conrser texture, aud that immoadiately jn 
contaog with tho borly ia tho coarsent of all, ho body wag that ofa fumalo, and the 
mode of ombalming by ineision into tho loft flank was apparent, 

On tho 18th of July, 1448, I asuisted my friend John Dayideon, uy, to unvoll a 
mummy that hod been brought from Thebos by Mr, Uondersan, This wos dono at 
tho Royal Institution in tho prenonao of tho Duka of Someract, tho Rrosidont, and 1 
vory Ineo udfendimes of (ho mombors of the Inatitution and other literary and. scientific 
ohornstors. My, Davison delivered on oxecedingly intoresting Jecturo*® on the 
gernuion, to whieh J shall feel it necessary to refer in Une course of this work, ‘The 
mummy was that ofa female, and oueluxed within o very highly ornamented case, Lhe 
bandage were more abundant chan in aty 7 hed provicusly seon, and of « fine textures 
thoy wore Indeed wo pura, so dry, and hol altogothor such an air of freshness about 
thom, that many wero dixpused to suapoot the genuinencsa of the spocimens of this, 
howover, thors can by ne doubt, as tho roferoncos I shall mako dv it will abundantly 
how. 

A. fow years sinco £ purelnued nt a sale by auction a fino apecimen of n nycamore 
agvooplingus, which contained the remnins of a mummy. ‘This formerly belonged to 
thal ingontous but cacontrio artivg Mr Cosway, R.A. and I bnve since found thot it 
way the apeoimon brought into this country by De. Porry, and particularly dexcribed 
and figured by him in lis Travols in tho Levante} Of this mummy he gives on cla 
hornte account. [twas found by the Arabs of Saccarg in the catacombs of the adjacent 
mountain two months before he ond his follow-travolloys [ef Cairo, mn was Inoked 


* Sinco printed but not published. It iy ontilod An Address on Embaluing generally.” 
t View of the Lovint, particularly of Constantinople, Syria, Ngypt, and Greece, by Charles 


Porry, M.D), fol. Lond. 1743, 
() 
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upon by some of the oldest dwellers thore, who were familiar with the various objects 
of antiquity, to be the most curious of the kind over obtained, with but one exception 

Dr. Perry resolved upon. purchasing it, and it was sont to London in the year 1711, 1 
have reduced the 18th Plato in Dr. Perry’s work, and corrected the hicryglyplucs upon 
the sarcophagus, in order to give a reprosentaltion of this truly magnificent caso, and to 
enable the reader to comprehend tho reforonces I shall have occasion to make to it, 
(See Plate VI, jig. 4.) Waving romoved tho mummy from the caso, I found it in a 
very decayed state, ‘The flesh had boon burnt up by tho rapidity with which the process 
of embalming had heon gonducted, and tho hones wero rendered excocdingly brittle. 
T have obtained gnly tho skull and tho vortebrw of the neck entire. Tho former is 
remarkable from having a bony tumour (nn oxostosis) extending along the outer side 
of the right orbit, and affeating oven the check (malar) bono. 

T have also had the opportunity of witnessing, at the Mechanics’ Institution, the 
unrolling of an adult female mummy belonging to Mr, Reodor, in which the process of 
desiccationrappears to have been adopted proviously to tho application of the bandages, 
as there literally remained nothing beyond the dry skin and bonog; and, to show int 
the body had been subjected to heat, I may montion that the bonos had all their fatty 
matter withdrawn from them, ayd wore rendered oxceedingly brittle and quite white, 
The inside of the body was filled with carthy matier, Jéach lim) had been separately 
handaged, 

In addition to these I have had, through tho kindnogs of Mx. Wilkingon, the appor- 
tunity of examining three heads brought from Thebos; and 1 owe to the liberality of 
the President and Council of the Royal College of Syrgoons tho permission to exnmine 
a mummy brought from Thebes in 1820 by Mr. Iendorson, at tho anme timo ns that 
of Mr. Davidson, and, I beliove, taken from tho same tomb. I notice this ciroun- 
stones here in order to romark that the modo of proparation adopted in both these 
instances was procisoly similar: both were furnished with artificial oyos, had necklaces 
of the samo materinis, and » scarabeous on the breast. They wore also unforlunately 
hoth much injured by tho heated state of the embalming material whon applied ta 
them, The cnses containing these mummies wore also of a similar description, Mr, 
Davidson has done ample justice to that which contained his specimon. ‘hat of the 
College naturally attracted my attention, and when, from nu examination of the hiore- 
glyphic charactors marked upon it, I declared its inhabitant to havo been a priost of 
tho temple of Ammon, I was assniled by not a few with ridicule, the face painted 
upon the enge being so dolicate and strongly resombling that of a fomala, To aatiaty 
myself upon this subject, I solicited from tho council of the College the lonn of sume 
drawings of the enzo which had beon somo yeara since very carofully exocuted 
by Mr. Clift, jun, under the inspection of his fathor, Williawh Clift, Baq,, the 
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very reapaated and intolligant conservator of to Muacum. By tho assistance 

of Mr, Wilkinson I was enabled to make out very satisfactorily, not only that 

the mummy contained within tho caso wns that of a priest of the temple I have 

mentioned, but that he way of an haforior order of the priesthood (an incense 

benrer), and thot his nme waa [lorscisi, and the son of Naspihiniegori of the anmo 

grade and profession; aud, having ascertained this, Twas desirous not only on account 

of ny own reputation, but for the verification of hieroglyphical literature, to have the 

case opened mad the matter determined. The council of tho College most liberally 

ayented lo my request,* and honourod mo by thoir invitation to perform this in the 

thuntre of the Collogo in the presence of tho mombers and nlarge ngxombingo of distin. 

guinhed terary and scientific characters, who did mo tho honour to attend upon the 

oveudion. Quo circumstances only dwell upon my mind av likely to cause a possible 

dianppointmont—the oreurronco of, by any aveident, n body having heen aubstituted 

for the ono originally intended. Upon opening tho ease, however, tho first thing that 

presented itsolf was a singular idontificntion of tho individual, by having 0 fillet of liven 

loogoly folded round (a loga, on whieh were inseribed the hicraglyphionl characters 
denoting the name and profewion of tho docorsed, In tho course of the unrolling of 
the mummy I fund this ingeription repented, with slight varinuiona, no Toga tian four- 
times 5 aud it is worthy of remark, at showing he hioroglyphics to have bden used 
with yvont freedom and asa kind of tachygraphy, that in one Instance the hicroglyphica 
denating some af the letters were lef ont, deer abridging the name, aa would he 

Vikely Co ceeur in any rapid writing ofthe prevent day. Thin suficient Lo observe that 
the rent of the examination justified the prediction Chad yiven— the portioulara of 
the investigation will he found in thei proper places in this work. | 

Although T helieve T have acknowledged the obligationy I owe to many friends in the 

diferent parts af Uhin work for various information they have heen go kind as to favour 
mo with, 1 ennnot omit here to express my moat sincere thanks in an eapodial manner 
lod. G, Willenson, Taq., whose Inowledyo of Hgyptinn antiquities and hicroglyphioal 

literature oxeceds, I holieve, that of any othor individual of tho present day, for many 
valuable observations andl ruggertiont he hea favoured mo with Nor am 1 lea 

indebted to Dr. Richardson, Mr, Davidson, Dr, Lee, Captain Manglos, Captain 


* TL reyiet to have hore ta state conduct of an opposite nature on the part of tha ‘Trustees of the 
Mito Muaum, to whom T made npplication to be permitted to oxamdio ano or two of the apeeimunn 
comtatned in Chat nafional catablement, ‘Tho Trostcen wor of opinion that tt would destroy tho fife. 
grity of the collection t . 

| I wink here to correct one paint mentioned in the Portacript to Chapter V., in whieh it fh atated that 
the vinerrn were found winpped up In Uaree portions In tho cavity of the holly. After T had drawn up 
the account, «fourth portion was found imbedded in some of the ently mattcr with which the boily 
was fillud, ‘Phese ave all preserved in (ho Muscun of the College, 
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Henyey, and others who have travelled in Egypts to Dr. Uro for the communication 
respecting the toxtilo fibre of the bandages; to tho Rov. W. £. Ilopo for his Mustrations 
of the new species of insects I found in the head of a mummy; to Captain Coke for 
the (I believe hithero undesoribed) account of the ombalming of the Burminn priests ; 
ond to Mr, Kivkmann and Mr. Burgon for information rolative to the medols found in 
and upon Egyptian and Graco-Egyption mummies, I am also indebted to the 
curators of the Royal College of Surgcons for thoir pormission to figuro tho Poruvinn 
mummy contained in the College Musoum, and to tho'I'rustoes of the British Musou 
for the copy of the Portrait in Plato VII. ‘To Samuel Rogors, Esq. my boxt thanks are 
due for pormitting mo to represent the Funorcal Tablets and the interesting figuras of 
Isis and the infant Worusin Plate VIL. ‘'o Dr. Leal am indebtod for Plates IX. and 
X. ropresenting tho inner and outor casos of his mummy, and to Mons. Passalaequa for 
the drawings of the Sacred Bargoin Plate ILL, various embalmed animals in Plates SIL 
and XIIL, all taken from tho Collection of Borlins and £ must hore also avknowledge 
my obligations to my friond Dr. Aloxandor Wonderson for his kind superintendancs 
of this matter, Lom also glad to have an opportunity of oxprossing my sntinfnetion at 
tho fidolity with which my vory ingenious and talontod artist Mr. Gourgo Cruikshank 
hag oxeouted the various drawings for the work, and the gront spitit with which he tins 


ctohed them, 


——y 


After tho preceding pages of this introduction had been committed to tho pross, I 
rooaiféd on obliging Invitation to attend tho unrolling of a malo ERgyption mummy in the 
Musoum of tho London University, to which collection it was presonted hy James Morti- 
son, Esq. M. P, ‘The body had not been ombalmed in tho best manner, but sulicient at- 
tontion had been paid to its preservation to display the form and features of the individual. 
According to tho hieroglyphics on and within tho cago in which it was contained, it 
appears 0 havo beon the mummy of Kannoros or Cannorus, tho son of Oniri-Pasht, 
and Tatiosixi or Tattiosiri or Tattosiriy Tho namo Cannopus has no relation to the 
word nous (gold), but ia taken from tho word oanor, which appoars to slynify 
strongth or power, victory, or something of similar import, being among tho beneficent 
gifts of the gods to the kings mentioned in tho hioroglyphics: nor is this name Can- 
nopus related to tho city of that namo in the Dolta, Tho bandages of tho mummy 
were in good proscrvations but presented nothing remarkable, with the exception of 
tho name of tho individual, which was roponted in five or aix places in various ways, 
and giving a date of the seventeonth yoar; but the application of this, oithor to the age 
of the individual embalmed, or to the sovoreign during whoso roign ho lived, is uncer- 
tain; tho latter conjecture I beliove to bo tho most probable. No cartouche to show 
under what dynasty the Hgyption had his oxistenco appenrs upon the cngo to guide us 
in the enquiry, One of the names on the boudages waa written Kannor, on another 
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Kxnr, and on snothor Kups or Kanopos (the final ¢ is the Grook torminntion), fol 
lowed hy the figure of hmm. ‘This made of abbreviating the name ogress with that 
noticed on the bandages of the mummy of Toracisi, and appears to me, to prove vory 
satiafnotorily tho alages of (he proparation of the mummy, Different series of rollers 
swore applied at different timex; and, to prevent mistakes, at tho ond (for it is always al 
the termination af the bandoge), the name of the individual fa inseribed oither at longth 
or curtailed, to denote the individual subject contained. 

In this mummy the intestines and other viscora had boon removed by the usual 
incision in the left flank, and portiona of tho viseora imbedded in somo ombulming 
material wore fond enclosed within the enveloping bandages both upon the legs nnd 
thighs, I have nover before mot with this, In the mummy of Horsoisi nt the College 
of Surgoona, and that of My, Davidson (now by the kindness of that gentleman depa- 
sitod in my collection), the viscera had boow returned into tho cavity of the abdonien 
in four distinct portions, ench aoporatoly onvoluped in ity proper bandages, ‘ho 
inside of tho body of Kumopus was fled with the dust ofaome wood, probably eanaia, 
Tho brain had not been oxtractod through the nostrila, but the rosidue of it was found 
ng 1 mad lying at tho hind part of the akull, "Tho hoad had boon shaved, The envilios 
of tho oxtemal cars were filled with portions of linon cloth, by which thoir shape was 
woll proserved, ‘The orbita wore also fillod with linon, and in ono it was obsorved thnt 
the (ranaparent part of the ayo was attemptad fo he reprexonted. No amulet, necklace, 
or armament of any kind was discovered, nor wore there any marks by which tha cha- 
rector or profedsion of the decensod could be ascertained, ‘The hody measured five foot 
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CHAPTER LI 


ON MUMMY, 


Elymology of tha terns Mumny—allusions to tls Qualiter—Abd'Aulatif’s desaription of 
natural Munmy—tha opinions of Diascorides, Seraplon, Bomure, Sir Willan Ousoley, 
and Keampfor on this subject. 


Tire word Mummy has heen variously derived, Bochart, Monago, Vossius, 
and othora have dorived it from the Arabic noun yo THM, meanitig wax ; 
and Avicenna defines it thus: Mum purum est parictes domorum apum 
in quibus faciunt ova et pulloa of advonit in cia mel.”* But Salmasins 
derives il from amomum, a kind of porfumo. Some’ authora believe the 
Arabic ward (eye mumia, to signify a body embalmed or aromatised. 

Tho Peraion word (oe. méaniya, moans bitumen, or mineral pitch, the 


* Aviconnw Opera, lib, il, troot 2, cap. 473, 
n! 
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prsgagritazros, which is generally found in the bodied embalmed by the 


ancient ligyptians, 
The term mummy is mostly applicd to the body embalmed, not to the 


embalming ingredionts, and in such sense I shall employ it throughout this 


work. 

Vossius explains mummy to mean the flesh of man preserved nguinnt 
corruption in balsam oy myrrh, and aloes, and asphalt, ‘Tarlton deacrihen 
it aga bituminous liquor of the consistence of wax, found in sepulchres in 


which bodies have heen. embalmed. 
Tn allusion to its qualitics of softness, durability, power of preservation, 


&e., it has been employed by many writers in various ways. 


As implying softness : 


Tid mt You shall grow many, raweuls,” 
Beaumont and Metchers ‘The New Voyage, Act 11, Sven ts 


Let aomo soft manny of a poor, Who stain 
is vank, some sodden lump af aaa brain, 
To that dbandow'd wretch his wanetion give; 
Support his slander, und hia wants relieve 1” 


5 


£ Falconer, The Demagaguea, 


Falstagv—"1 hod beon drown'd, but that tho shore wae shelvy and shulows a death that 
{abhor 5 for the water awella oman} and whut 0 thing should T have heen, when Dna been 
swell'd! 1 should have been mountain of munmy.” 

: Merry T¥ives of Windsor, Ace TLL, Seane 8, 


As denoting permanoncy—durability : 
"Thy virtues ure “ 
Tho spices that embalm thee; thou mt fue 
More richly Inid, and shalt more long rennin 
Still mummified within the hearts af men, 
‘Thon if to Hft thee in the rolls of fume 
veh marble spoko thy shape, all brass thy: nan.” 


J. Eudes Puame (1040), p. 80. 


Probably in the sense of durabitity or preservation, itis used by Shuk- 
apeare when he makes Othello to describo tho charmed handkerchier, 
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A aibyl, thot had mumber'd in (ie world, 
The am to make two handed compasses, 
In hor prophetick tary sew'd the work : 
Lhe worms were hellow'd, nt did breed the all; 
Aud it was dy'd in mummy which the skilful 
Consere'’d of maidens hearts” 


The Moov of Venico. Act IIT, Scene 4, 

Abd'Alluif,-an Arabian physician who flourished in the twelfth century, 
descriles mummy, properly so called, to be a substance that flows down 
from the tops af mountaina, and which, mixing with the waters that carry 
it down, congulates like mineral pitch, and oxhales an odour resombling 
that of white (Burgundy) pitch and bitumen, ‘ Quant dla momio,” says 
this author, aa translated by Silvestre Do Say, “ proprement dite, cost une 
Rubatance qui désoule dv sonmet des montagnes, mélée avee les cane qui 
Tentratnent ; ello so congule ensuile comme In poix minéral, eb exhale me 
odour de poix blancho méléo avee du bitume., Suivant Galien, Ja momia 
sort do xotres conmne In pols mindrale et la naphto ; d’autros disont quo le 
momio cst uno variélé do poix mindérale, ot on la nomme mensirues dos mon. 
laynes, Colle momie qu'on trouve dang les cavilés des cadavres en Egypte, 
séloigne pea de Ta native de ln momie minérale, eb Ton peut on sub. 
alitiier Pusage & celui de In momie inindérale, quand on a do Ta peing 
A von procurer”* Bul the learned translator ina note,f expresses hig 
doubts as to the correatness of the reference to Galen, and hints that the 
description may have heen taken from Dioscorides, ‘This most Jikely has 
heon tho cnae; forin lyoking into the writings of Serapion, who compiled 
his Eistoria Simplicium Medicamentorum| from the works of the Arabian 
and Greek. physicians, capeciully those of Paulua Aigineta, Dioscorides, and 
Golen, tf find the following citation from Dioxcorides, undor the head 2a 
Pissasphalto, “ Voontur et in bituuinia genero Pixangphaltus, quasi piel. 
bitumen diens comporita ex pica ct bitumine ro et rei appellation. 
Naseit ad Apolloniam que in Epiro cat, fluminumque impel ox 
Yorauniis montibia delatum in Hlorn eructatur, glebaram modo con« 
eretum, odore picis bitumini mist. Potest Picibitumen ommia ques 


* Relation do L'Egypte, lo, Paria, 1810. Page 201. | No. 188, p, 271. 
ft Wail. fol, Venet, 1652, 
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possunt mista simul Pix et Bitumen,” * Again, in another work of the 
samo author, De Simplict Medicina,t I find the following extract from 
Dioscorides' under the head Mumie, “ Mumin est in terris Apollonin ; 
descondit namque ex montibus, qui ducunt flumina cum aqua, et oficit cum 
aqua fluminis in ripis, et ost congulata, ct fit sicut cera, et hahet odorem 
picis mixte cum asphalto cum aliquo feotore: ct virtua gjus eat, aicut picix, 
et asphalti mixtorum.} 

Thn Bailar says that “ tho Mitmiyé of the tombs, found in grent quantities 
in Egypt, is nothing more then the amulgum anciently used by the Greek 
to prosorve their dead bodies from putrefaction.” LIo suye also that the 
term Miimid is given too kind of light black stone found near Seni in 
Yomen, and which contains a black fluid substance inn sninll cavily. 

Bomare§ gives an interesting note on the subject of liquid piteh from 
the mountains: “ Gomelli Carreri dit que sur In route de Sehira & 
Bender-Congo, l'on voit Ia montagne deo Durap, toute de pierre noire, doit 
distille le famoux baume-momie, lequel deviont noir en wépaidaiumnt (li 
Pissasphallo, ou Asphalte), C'est lo plus répulé on Perse Ta montagie 
est. gardéo par ordre du Sophi; tous lea una lea Vivira de Genxoux, 
de Schiras et de Lay, vont ensemble samasser lo baumeonomie yui coule 
ot tombe dans uno conque ob il so coagule; on n’en tire pas plus de 
quarante onces chaque année; ils Penvoient au Sophi rou leur cult. 
On voit au Cabinet du Roi les deux bottes Wor remplics de co bitume vt 
bawme-momie que Ambassadeur do Porse apporta et presenta A Louly NTT; 
uno autre boite en argent, pleine do co méme bitume, fat donnée au Prince 
de Condé, on Ja voit dans lo Cabinet de Chantilly, Ce présent n'avoit de 
mérité que dans V’opinion de ceux qui ont offert. Lambassndeur de Perse 
dit a Lows XIV, que le bawme-momie ctoit un spécifique pour lex fractures 
des og, ot géndraloment pour toutes lea blessures ; qu'il Coit employé pour 
les maladies ob wledros tant internes qu’extornes ; en un not, qu'il avoit In 
propriéié do faire sortir le fer qui powrroit tra rexld cans lex blessures. 
Ce fameux baume-momie qui est uno espéce de pote minérale, distille des 


rochors en beaucoup (autres contrdes,” 
‘ 4 


* Pago 101, t Fol. Vonet, 1603, Pago 188, § Dictionnnire 
d'Histoire Naturello, 8¥0., Lyon, 1701, tom. VIL. p. 542, 


‘ 
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Tho account given by Sir William Ouscley* confirms in many parti- 
culara that just quoted, Sir William visited the Mummy Mountain (Kteh 
Miimidy) in the territory of Dardbgerd in Persia. Te fancied that it 
presented a darker appearance than the mountains adjacent to it. Le 
says the mummy is a blackish bituminous matter, which oozes from the 
rock, and is considored by the Persians as far more precious than gold; 
for it howls cuts and bruises, as they aflirm, almost immediately, carwes 
fractured bones to unile in a fow minutes, and, taken inwardly, is a 
novercign remedy for many discascs, Sir William informed some of those 
who were thus describing to him the miraculous efficacy of the mummy 
that, after an experiment made on the broken leg of a fowl at Shiniz, Mr. 
Sharp, the surgeon, had declared that in his opinion the application of any 
common bitumen would have beoh attended with tho samo ellect ; but this 
they disbelieyed, and assorted that munmy of an inferior quolity might hove 
been employed, Sir William quotes from a manuscript worl of tho tenth 
century (Stir al belddn) in which tho mountain is deseribed, and sintes that 
the mummy was gathered for tho king, and that numerous officera wore 
commissioned to guard it; that once in overy year they opened the door of 
tho cavern, in which was a stone, perforated with a amall hole, and in this 
the mummy waa found collected, The produce of the year amounted only 
to a portion of the size af a pomegranate, and it tyas sealed up in tho pre. 
sence of priests, magistrates, &o., and doposited in tho Royal Treasury, + 
Thia substance is also alluded to by othor oriental writers, referred to by 
Sir William Ouseloy, who concludes his account by atating that tho eastern 
princes, both the giver and recciver, eatcem a very small portion as a pre- 
sent of considerable value. 

Mirza Abw'l [fussan brought to the Queen of Snglond, in 1809, a portion 
of this mummy as a present from the King of Persia, Tho Empresa of 
Ruarin received 6 lilo presont, about in ounces, ina gold‘box.f A man ut 
fafthin demanded nine tomdns (about eight pounds sterling), and would 
not necopt less, from a gontleman of Sir William Ousclcy’s party, for ng 
much as could be contained within a common-sized waliut shell.t 


* Travela, vol. I. ps 117 . 
+ Soo M. de Forridves Sauvcbauf Mem, Tint. &e,, des Voyages, tom. IL. p. 38. Paria, 1790, 


} For further information on this subject, the reader may consult Kempfori, Amonitates 
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Keempfer states it'as a popular opinion that the ancient Egyptians pre- 
served the bodics of theiv Princes and chief personages hy means of the 
natural mummy ; for which they afterwards substituted, under the sume 
namé, a compound aromatic balsam.* 

The resemblance and supposed identity of the natural Mummy to the 
bituminous proparation found in the embalmed bodies of the Egyptians 
doubtless contributed to maintain its character and to enhance its value in 
the estimation of the Arabs, 

Exotion, pp.417, 619, Chordin's Travels. Voyages de Corneille Le Brun, ‘Yom. lp 2al, 
fol. Amat. 1718. Fryer’s Travels, p. 318, and Father Angelo (Gazophylae, Pers.) p. 284. 
* Ameenit. Hxot. p, 620, . 


CHAPTER IT. 


ON MUMMY AS A. DRUG. 


lis use as @ Derug—ite introduction by Bluagar, « Jewish Physictan—deceptions practised 
+ Cény tle le Fontaine’s onguivies as to the supply af real Mummy—the demand for it, 
especially in TranvenwmSuporstition of Francois [Opinions af various dudhors as to the 
virtues of Manmy—Avicoune—Lord Bacon Boyle Olaus HWormius—Crew—Lemery 
wedmtrard Pard—Auceduts from Guyon, to accatut far the suspeusion of tha wragic anet 
erasalion af tha employmont af Mammy tn Medicine, 


In the sixteenth and part of the seventeenth centuries, mummy formed one 
of the ordinary drugs, and was to be found in tho shops of all apothecaries, 
and considerably sums of money were oxpended in the purchase of it, 
principally from the Jows in the Enet, No sooner was it credited that 
mummy constituted an artielo of value in the practice of medicine than 
many speculators cinbarked in the trade; the Combs were searched, and 
is many muninics as could be abtuiued were broken into pieces for the 
purposo of sale. ‘The demand, however, was not casily supplied ; for the 
governmont of Egyp! was unwilling to permit the tranxportation of the 
hodies from their sepulchral habitation; too great temptation was thus 
created to the commission of fraud, and all kinda of impositions wore in 
daily practice, According to the “ Legana de Guyon,” ag omy ag the year 
1100, or as othera say 1300, an expert Jewish physician named Emagar, 
a nilive of Alexandria, was in the habit of proseribing mummy both for 
the Christians and the Mahometans, then in the Hast contending for the 
poxsexsion of Palestine. From that time, following the example thus 
sol, physicians of all nations commonly prosoribed it in casos of bruises 
aid wounds, ‘The asphalt and the bitumen it was contended consolidated 
and lealad the broken and lacerated veing, and, ils piquaicy accusianing 
sickness, it was said to have the power of throwing off from the slomach 
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collections of congealed blond, Some Jews entered upon & apeculation to 
furnish, the mummy thus brought into demand as on articlo of commerce, 
and undertook to embalin dead bodies and to scll them to tho Christians. 
They took all the exccuted criminals, and bodics of all descriptions that 
could bo obtained, filled tho head and inside of tho bodies ‘with simple 
asphalium, an arti¢lo of vory small price, mado incisions into the muscular 
parts of the limbs, inserted into them also the asphaltum and then bound 
them up tightly, This being done, the bodics wore oxposed to the hent of 
the aun ; thoy dricd quickly, and resembled in appearance the truly prepared 
mummies, These wore sold’to the Christians, 

Guy De la Fontaine, physician to the king of Navarre, tool a journey 
into Egypt, and being at Alexandria in 1564 he mado encuiries ng to the 
supply of mummy aga drug, Ho communicated the result of his enquiries 
to his friend Ambroso Paré, the celebrated French surgeon, who mado 
known the particulars to tho public through the medium of his works, Jt 

. appears that De la Fontaine sought out the principal’Jow concerned in this 
traffic, and requested to sce his collection of mummics, This was very 
willingly granted, and soveral bodics heaped one on the othor were speedily 
shown to him, Enquiring as to the places whence they had been obtained, 
and anxious to know whether that which ho ancients had writton respect. 
ing the treatment of the dead and thoir modo of sepulture could be confirmed, 
the Jew laughed at him and hesitated not to say that all tho bodica then 
before them, amounting to between thirty and forty, had been propared by 
him during the last four years, and that they wore the bodies of slaves or 
other persons indiscriminately collected. De la Fontaine thon enquired as to 
what nation they kelonged, and whether they had dicd of any horrible disense, 
such as leprosy, the small pox, or the plaguo, to which the Jow replied 
that he cared not whence they came, whether they were old or young, male 
or female, or of what disease they had died, so long as ho could obtain them, 
for that when ombalmed no ono could toll, and added that. ho himeolf 
marvolled how the Christians, so dainty mouthed, could ant of the hodics of 
thedond, ‘The Jew thon detailcd.to De Ia Fontaine the mode of embalming 


adopted by him, which was in agreomont with that just alluded to by 
M, Guyon, ‘ 
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The demand for mummy was greator in France than in any other 
country, and Francois 1. is stated by Bolon* to have been in the habit of 
always carrying about with him a litle packet containing some mummy 
mixed with pulverised rhubarh, ready to take upon receiving any injury 
from falls, ov other accidents that might happen to him, Armed with 
this universal remedy, Lrangois 1. thought himaelf secure against all 
danger. 

The medicinal use of mummy is alluded to by Shirley the dramatist 

« Mako mummy of my flesh, ond sell mo to the apotheenrica.” 
The Bird ina Cage (1639), 


That L might tear their feat in mammocka, raise 
My Tousen, froin their caronses turn'd mumay? 


Tho Honest Lenoyer (1616), 


Aviconna, ono of the most celebrated physicians of antiquity, treats of 
the wae of mummy in merlicine. He deseribes it thus: ‘ Mumia calida est 
in fine flertii) sicea prout ereditar in primo. Tnest autom of proprietas 
omnem spirit conforlandi (quod adijuval continuativa viscositas).’} Te 
nayn itis subtle and vesohutive, useful in eases of abscesses and eruptions, 
fractures, concussions, paralysis, hemicrania, epilepsy, verligo, spitting 
of blood from the lungs, affections of the throat, coughs, palpitation of the 
heart, debility of the stomach, nausea, disorders of the liver and spleen, 
internal weers, alo in cases af poisons For contusions he apeals of it as 
the best of all remedies,“ De medicinis autem quas oportet sumero illnn, 
qui patitur contisionem, aut oflensionem, aul enum melior, et antecedens 
est mumin pra cum oleo nominato sumbueino of vino.’§ It is preseribed to 
he taken in decoctions of mmyjoran, thyme, older, barley, roses, lentils, 
jujubes, cummin xeed, carraway, silron, cnssia, parsley, with oxymel, 
wine, milk, butler, castor, syrup of mulberrics, &e, 

Lard Bacon soya,‘ Mumniy hath great force in staunching of blood ; 


* Obaorvutions do Plusiours Singularitez, of Choacs Memornbles, &o. p. 201. 
{ De Vivilus Condix, Lom. TL pe 48, fol. od. Vonet. apud Juntas, 1608, 
domed ih ii, p. 357. § Tom. I. Wb, iv. p 161, 

i Sylva Bylvaram, Cont, X. 6. 080. 
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which, as it may be ascribed to the mixture of balmes that are glutinous, 
“go it. may also partake of a secret propriety, in that the blood draweth 
man’s flesh,” 

“Mummy,” says Boyle, “is one of the useful medicines commended 
and. given by our physicians for falls and bruises, and in other cases too.’* 

Olaus Wormius speaks of mummy.as beneficial in contusions, clodded 
blood, hard labour, &c.¢ But tho sagacious Grew says, “ Let them see to 
it, that dare trust to old gums, which have long since lost their virtue.”’§ 

Lemery] describes mummy as detersive, vulnerary, and resolutive, capn- 
ble of resisting gangrene, good for contusions, and preventing the blood 
from coagulating in the body. He was alive to the deceptions practised in 
this article during his time, and gives directions for the choice of the 
‘‘yéritable mumie d’ Egypte,” 

In the Pharmacopesia Schrodero-Hoffmanniana{{ ave sevoral. formula: of 
mummy as. drug, such as 1, Tinctura s, extract, mumite Quoreetan, 2. 
Tinet, 8, extr, mumie Crollii. 3, Tinct, alcalisata s. elix, mumiw, 4, Alin 
tinct, seu arcan, carnis humane, “5, OL oliv,mumat. 6, Ol, exaltatum. 

Ambrose Paré has a chapter expressly upon “ Mummio,” under the di- 
vision of Contusions‘and Gangrenes,. He speaks of mummy as the means 
upon which most dependence was placed in-his time; but ho states that 
neither the physicians who prescribe mummy, nor the authors that have 
written of it, nor the apothecaries who sell it, know any thing of certainty 
respecting it. After enumerating the opinions of Serapion, Avicenna, 
Dioscorides, his commentator Mathiolus, and Thevet, and showing the 
diversity of conjectures relative to it, he condemns its use in the following 
terms :—'* This wicked kinde of drugge, doth nothing helpe the disenaed, 
in that .case, wherefore and wherein it is administered, as I have tryed 
an hundred times, andas Thevet witnesses, he tryed in himeelfe when 


* Boyle's Works, vol. I. p, 451, 

‘t * Magnus ofua uae cat ad contuatones, sangutnia grumos dissolvit, partum facilitnt, APU 
¢t convulsiones juvat, omnin interne of externa vulnera, oxulcerationes, alinqua ojus generin 
curat, Pormiscent alils, vel scoraim, drachmam dimidian oxhibent.” Museum Wormiunum, 
fol, Amat, 1685; p. 944, 

§ Museum Rogalis Societatia, fol, Lond, 1681, ps & I GLomery (N,) Dictionnaire dew 
Drogues Simplos, dto, Amat, 1716, p, 862, 4] Fol, Genoy, 1687, p. GO 
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aa hee taoke some thorcof by the advice of a certaine Jowish physition 
in Egypt, from whence it ia brought; but it also inferres many trouble. 
some symptomes, as tho paine of. the heart or stomacke, vomiting, and 
atinke of the mouth.” “1, perswaded, by these reasons, doc not onely 
taysolfe proscribe any hereof to my pationts, but also in consultations, en- 
deavour what I may, that it bee not prescribed by othors.’* It would be 
easy to multiply authorities in favour and ogainst the uso of mummy in 
medicine ;f but it is time to draw this part of my subject to o close, and 
Tshall do this by valating an, anecdote upon the authority of Guyon to 
account for the suspension of the nefarious traffic in mummy. A Jow of 
Damictta, who was principally concerned in the manufacture of false 
mummies, had a Christian slave, for the sufoty of whose soul he appears to 
have entertained more concern than for his own, repeatedly urging him to 
abjure his religion and enilrace that of the truc faith ; he at Inst tnsiated 
upon the alave submitting to the operation of circumeision ag the evidence 
of hia sincerity ; this the slave resisted, and in congequence of hig perverse~ 
ners wes vory i) treated by hig master, ‘The slave represented to the pacha 
the practices of hia master, and denounced him for the frauds he was com- 
milting in the making of mummies. ‘The Jew waa thrown into prison, 
from which he obtained his release on condition of the payment of no leas 
a rum then three handred sultanina of gold, When intelligence of this 
renched the governors of Alexandria, Roactta, and other cilica of Egypt, 
and tho city of Aleppo, delighted with the prospect of readily ob- 
taining go much money, they exacted a ransom from al) those Jews who 
were merchants of mummice. Jrrom this time the traflic cofaed ; the Jows, 
fearful of being subjected to.» new oppression, dared no Jonger to continue 
their trade. 

Tt will thus be,seen that the employment of mummy in medicine did net 
conse from any discovery of its inefliency in the relicf or cure of disenso ; 
but inerely from the hazard with which the trafic in the substance must he 


* Tho Workes of that famous Chirnrgion Ambrose Paroy, fol. Lond, 1634, y. Ada, 

+ Been very nensiblo thesis on this subject by JA. Gladbach, entitled «Diva, Inaug, de 
Munmntis in praxi Medica, dto. Helmstad, 1785.—Also Lanzoni (1) ‘Tractatus de Halsamatione 
Cadaverum, 12mo, Genev, 1696, 
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carried on. The desiccated bodies of travellers lost in the desert, and 
buried beneath the sands, were equally with the mummics employed in 
medicine; and Roquefort tells ua that the bodies of young girls were consi- 
dered more efficacious than others, and therefore produced a larger price. 

The Arabs to this day make use of mummy powder for a mecicine. 
They mix it with butter and call it mantey.* It ig esteemed ag a sovereign 
remedy for bruises both oxternal and internal. 


* Madden's Travels in Turkoy, Egypt, Nuvin, and Patoatino, vol. UL. p. OO. 


CHAPTER IN. 


ON THE THROLOGY OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, AND FU. 
NERAL CEREMONIES OF DIFFERENT NATIONS. 


The parfoction of the art of ombulning, as practised by the Wygyptians, to be traced to their 
theolegy—Immorlalily of the soul—tho Hy yptiaus the first, according to Herodutus, to 
day down thie principle--transnigration af soule—Survine’s Commentary one puascge uf 
Virgil in ralation to this subject—Nt Augustine's opinton--Cicora on tho Eyypttan cmbatiw 
ingrmAluatons to the practicn by Sextus Hmpirious--Pomponins MolamAdkanasius: « 
Siline Ttatlens--Luchin-—Miunmies aa a security--confirmation of thie by Herodotus and 
Dialorus Siculus—practica of embalming by lho Porstans, Arabs, Jows, and Fdhioplan< 
alto by tha Christiaugmambatuing of Jacoh—sepulture ta the earth the most natural 
mode af disposing of tha deadl—funeral caramanion of diferent nations~ mada of praservs 
tag the bodies anony tho Persians, Syrians, Ancient Arabians, the Brasilians, Chinese, and 


Fithionians, 


Tre desir of immortalily ia most strongly yooted in the mind of man, and 
innumerable means have in all ages, and under all circumstances, been 
devised Lo perpetuate his memory after death. Tn no part of the world does 
this principle appear to have acted go strongly ae in Rgypt, and its ancient 
inhabitants havo not only built huge pyramids, and erected mighty tomples 
and oboliska, covered with symbola, oxpreasing, in hieroglyphical language, 
characters and events; but they have succeeded beyond all other ages and 
people in presorving from deeny tho remains of their own fragile frames, 
Tho extraardinary perfection to which they carried the art of embalming the 
dend. is, perhaps, alone to be accounted for by referring to their theology, 
Relieving in the immortality of the aoul, the ancient Egyptians conceived 
that thoy wore retaining tho soul within the body as long as the for of the 
body could be preserved entiro, or were fnoilitating the reunion of it with 
the body, at the cay of resurrection, by preserving the body from corruption, 
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According to Herodotus : 


* Mpdrot 88 nat révb_ roy Adyor Alybmreol elax ol elmdvrec, he dySpibmov Yuy) Advardg dove 
ri obparog 38 xerapSlvorrag, &¢ Udo Lior alel yrrdpevor kadbercut Leder OF mepitd9y, wevre 
rh yepoata sat rh Saddeara gal rh merevd, adrig &¢ dy Spdrov cpa yurdpevoy todiver why 
wepuruay 32 abrg ylvecSar iv rparyAloos Ersou robry rg Adyy elot of TEM expie 
carro, of per, mpdrepor, of 88, Sorepoy, wg lly ovriy ddvre rv dyd eldivg rh obvdpara, hy 


te 
ene Herod, Hist, Wb. th. § 128. 


“The Egyptians aro also tho first that laid down the principle of the 
immortality of the human soul; and that, when the body is dissolved, the 
soul enters into some other animal which is born at the same time; and 
that, after going the round of all the animals that inhabit tho land, the 
waters, and the air, it again enters the body of a man which ia then bor, 
This circuit, they say, is porformed by tho soul in 38000 years, There 
ave several among the Greeks who havo adopted tho above opinion as 
though it were an invention of their own, somo in former and others in 
later times, whose names I do not mention, although T am not unacquainted 


with them,” 
Lauren’s Translation, 


Upon this passage tho ingonious Larcher has the following comment: 
 Hérodote ne dit pas que les Egyptiens soient les premiers qui aient cru A 
Vimmortalité de Yame, mais qu’ils sont les promiera qui niont avaneé que 
Vame, étant immortelle, passoit aprds Ja destruction du corps dang celui de 
quelque animal. Je no doute pas quo les Egyptions n’aient cru de tout 
temps d limmortalité de ame, 1] seroit nisé do prouver que Not y croyoit, 
Ce dogme sc perpétua dans sa famille, Mesraim, son petitlils, peupla 
VEgypte. Ainsi Vimmortalité do Vame fut connue de tout temps dans ce 
pays.) * 

.Thoso who held the doctrine of transmigration of souls would take ex- 
traordinary pains to preserve tho body (rom putrelaetion, in the hope of the 
soul again joining the body it had quitted. Servius, in his Commentary 


* Hiatofre d’Hérodote, par Larcher, Tom, U1. pp. 426, 427, 
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upon a passage of Virgil descriptive of the funeral of Polydorus, in the 
third Book of the Atneid. 


‘© animamque sepulchro 
Condinus,” 


takes occasion to remark, on this subject, that “tho Egyptians, slilful in 
wisdom, do Ieeep their dead embalmed so much the longer, to the end that 
the soul may for a long while continuo and be obnoxious to the body, lest it 
should quichly pass to another, The Romans, on the contrary, bumed 
their dead, (hat the soul might speedily return into its own nature.” 

Upon the practice of the Egyptinns, St. Augustine} aaserts that they 
ulone believed the resurrection, because they carefully preserved their dead 
bodies; for (anya he) choy have « custom of drying up the bodies and rendering 
thom ax thuable av brass, The account of Herodotus respecting the depo- 
niting of the embalmed bodica of their relatives in tho habitations of the 
Fgyptinns is confirmed by-various authors. Cicero saya, they embalmed 
their dead and kept them at home, 


© Condiunt Aigyptil mortuvs, of cos domi servant.” 
Dreserls Quast We is 


* Amongst thomselves, and above ground,” says Sextus Lmpiriens, 
“ Inter penetralia” (Pomponius Mela, lib. i, ¢. 9.) 
" Tn lectulia,” says Athanasius, 


fer 


So also Siltus Italicus, (lib. iii Panicorum.) 


Aigyptin tellus 
Clalit odmato pont fang atantia saxo 
Corporn, ot n mensia exmguom laud separa umbran. 


ee Unde Algyplii poriti saplentia condita diutlie reservant endavora, acilicet ut anime 
tnulto tempore perduret, et corport ait obnoxfa, ne cfd ard aliud transent. Romont conten 
facivbant, comburentos endavern, ut atatim anima in genoralitatom, id oat, in enum natuain 
rediret.—Nereld Gommant, in lib. tik, <Enotd, 

[Atguntiné (St) Hermoncs 120 do Divarsis, cap. 22, dita om lygyplit aoli eredunt: restte+ 
rectlonom, quia diligenter qurant eadavere mortnorum : murew enim habent siecare corpian ef 
quaai anes reddee, Gabburas en yorunt." 
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But Lucian goes further, and says, in his tract Do Lactu,* that he speaks 
what he has seen, and that they bring tho dried hody as a guest to their 
feasts and invitations; and oftentimes one necessitous of moncy is supplied 
by giving his brother or his fathor in pledge, which practice is fully con- 
firmed by Herodotus, who says,— 


“Em robrov Bacdeborroe, CAcuye) EAryor, (of Ipede) dgubtye Lobone woAge xpypdror, 
yevéoSue vdpov Alyunrtotor, cmodexrivra Evdxupor rob marpie roy véxuy, duro AapAdvew rh 
ypéog’ mpooreSiver 5 tre rodry rai vépp rdvde, ray Dddvra rd xpdog wed drdone Kacrdar rye rod 
AauPdvorrog Manor rq 2 drorGévre rovro rd evéxupor, rhde exdivar Syphy, po) Bovdopéry 
dmodotvat 10 xpéoc, pryde abrgl exelvy redeurfoavre lvee redife xupioce pir’ dv dxeteg vg warpgly 
rédhys pir’ bv OAg pnder’, pire Uddoy pnddve ry kwvrod droyerdjeevuy Iipar” 

Heron, Hist Wa tie § laa, 


In his (Asychis’) roign, according to their (the priests’) necount, money 
circulating vory slowly, a law wag enacted for tho Egyptians, that, hy giving 
his fathor’s body as a pledge, 8 man might borrow money ; and to this lnw 
was added anothor, that the person who lent tho money should be put in 
possession of the whole sepulchral repository of the borrower; that if, afler 
giving this pledgo, any one rofised to refund, the following punishinent 
should be inflicted on him, that, in the caso of his own death, ho should 
have no right to be interred cither in the tomb of his forefathers or in any 
other, neither should he be at liberty to ontomb any of his relations that 
departed this life.” 

Taurent's Translation. 

And Diodorus Siculus (lib. i.) also writes, “they have a custom of de- 
positing for a pledge the bodics of their doad parents. It is the greatest 
ignominy that may be not to redeem them; and, if they do it not, they 
themselves are deprived of burial.” And, in another place, ho says, ‘ such 
as forany crimo or debt aro hindered from being buried, are kept al home 
without 0 coffin, whom afterwards their posterity, growing rich, discharging 
their debts, and paying money in compensation of their crimes, honourably 


"0 pay “EAA tkavoem & 88 Mépone éScaber* 6 B€ Ivbog Bary wepexpler dé 8¢ Exd9ye xureae 
Sle, rapuyever 88d Alybrrog, 
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Inry, For tho Egyptians glory that their parents and ancestors were buried 

with honour,” Greenhill conjectured that the law of Asychis was framed 

to restrict the practice of borrowing ; allaching an infamy to it, by con- 
“ neeting it with the pledge af the debtor's most sacred possession, * 

The practice of embalming, although originally and in the most perfect 
manner adopted by the ancient Egyptians, was not entirely confined to their 
uae; for the Persians, the Arabs, the Jows, the Ethiopians, and evon the 
Christians in soure degree employed Uiese coremonies, Thus we read in 
the book of Genesis that the body of tho father of Joseph was, according 
to his commands, embalmed by the physicians :— And Joseph commanded 
hin servants the physicians to embelm his father: and the physicians om- 
ldmed Israck And forty days were fulfilled for him; for so aro fulfilled 
the days of those which ure embalmed: and the Lgyptians mowned for him 
threescore and ten days.” 

Tn the New ‘Testament wo read that Nicodomua carried 100 Ibs, of myrrh 
and alocs to balm the body of Jesus and to envelop it in linen with aro. 
tintics according to the manner of the Jews: “And there came also Nico- 
demus, which at the first came to Jesus by night, and brought a mixture 
of myrrh und aloes, about an hundred pound weight, Thon took thoy 
the hody of Jems, and wound it in linen clothes with the spices, as the 
manner of the Jews is to bury.” 

All civilized nitions have practised the same on the bodies of their kings 
or rulers, or persons of great distinction, Sapulture in the earth, however, 
has been the most ordinary mode of disposing of the dead; but many 
nations committed the bodies to tho action of fire, and even reduced their 
frames to a atate of powder, which was taken cither in their drinka or dis- 
persed to the winds, Erasmua Franciseus reports of a nation of the 
Kingdom of Guinen (Arvvacte voomtur) that they pulverisa the bones of 
their lords, ladies, relations, &e., then mix the duat in their ordinary drink, 
and se absorb it,‘ Pulverem hune miseot potni ordinayio, et bibendo itn 


abaarbet,’¢ 


* Art of Embalming, p, 303. + Chap. 12,3, } John xxix. 30, 40, 
§ Hee Clanderi, Methodus Baleamendi Corpora Hamann, &e. dtu, Altonb, 1679, p. a1, 
1) 
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Interment in the earth appears to have been the carlicst, ua it is certainly 
the most natural,* way of disposing of tho dead; and tho first instunes on 
record of this mode.of burial, though thore can be little doubt but that the 
practice existed anterior to the record of it, is that of Sarah the wile of 
Abraham:} The burning of the bodies of the dead had probably its origin 
in the endeavour ‘to, prevent any insult or ill treatment being offered to 
them; and we find that this custom prevailed among the ancient Grecky, 
Romans, Germans, Gauls, and others. The people of Chigs and the old 
Romans not only burnt their dead, but beat the bones in a mortar, and 
when thus reduced to powder sifted it through a sievo, and sentlered the 
dust abroad by tho winds, Tho ancient Romans also washed the body 
and rubbed it with perfumes, as wo learn from the pout Hunins : 


Tarquinii corpus bone feminn lavit ot unxit;” 


and Tacitus, spoaking of Poppooa, the wife of Noro, says, Corpus nou igni 
abolitum, ut Romanus mos; sed regum externoram consuetuding, diffyrtum 
odoribus conditur,’—dnnales, xvi. 6. This latter mode approaches nearer to 
that of the Egyptians than the former; though they were both probably derived 
from that people, Pliny} relates that it was customary auiong the northern 
people near the Riphwan Mountains to bury the bodies in water. So 
indeed in Scythia, they formerly kept the dead bodies of their paronts affixed 


* Tor (lust thou art, and unto cust shalt thou rolurn."—Gen, iii, 10, 
“ His breath goeth forth ; ho returneth to his carth."—Psuln exlyi. 4, 
And Euripides, in his Supplicants, introduces ‘hoseus thus speaking : 

Hagar’ 43n yy xadupSyvae vespove 
OSer 3 exaouy exp ro owp! agitxero 
Evravd wapd9e, mrevpa pe mpng adepay 
To owpie 8 ee yy” 


“ Now they avo dend, pormit them in the earth 
‘Lo rest concealed, For whence at first proceeds 
Ench portion of our fame, thither again 
Mast it ret: the spiit fies wloft, . 
And with its native wther claims allinnae; 
, Tho body mingles with the duet below.” 
+ Gon, xxiii, 19, 20, } Ilist. Natural, lib, iv cap. 12. 
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to the trunks of trees in the snow and ico, Blasius Viginerus reports that 
the Macrobiang and Ethiopians, having emptied and deprived the bodies of 
the dead of their flesh, covered the remains with plaster, on which a kind 
of freaco painting wns laid, so as to represent as nearly as possible the 
natural body. ‘Chis done, it was put into a glazed case ar coltin, The 
nearest. relatives Inept it in their possession for one yenr, making offerings 
and oblations to it during that time, at the expiration of which the body was 
removed to the environs of the city, and there buried. The Tranzianes * 
removed the heart and intestines from their dead, bathed them in aromatic 
wut spicy liquors, and thon bunt them in honour of thei gods. ‘The ashes 
were carefully collected together and replaced in the body, that no part 
wight he found wanting al the day of resurrcetion, The Colehiana and 
Tartare suspended their dead upon’ the trees for threo yours, ta be dried by 
tho sin. When this desiccation was complete, they tooke down the bodies 
and bont them entire, 

Tho Persians, as also the Syrians and the ancient Arabians, covered their 
dead with honey or wax, and go preserved thom. Eraamud Franciscus reportet 
that a certain people of the kingdom of Guinea (Tivitive) dwelling about 
the river Orenoque, mourn their dend with great wailing, and bury them, 
When it is suspected that the flesh, through the process of putrefaetion, 
has heeome gepnrated from the hones, they dig it ap afeesh, hang up the 
kkeleton in tho howe, decorate the skull with different colowed-fenthers, 
and affix plutes of gold to the arms and thighs. A certain nation of the 
Brazila mown the denth of their kindred with extraordinary sorrow and 
weeping ; then paint the beady with various colours, and afterwards ralll it 
in aille, lost it be widely louched by the eurth in which it js placed. ‘The 
game authority § nequaints ua that it atten happens among the Chincae that 
the children, preserve the bodies of their parents for three or fou years in 
the house, ag a token of their devated love and adoration, But the chinks 
of the collin aro xo firmly glued up thal no noisomo senao of patrefiction 
ean offend the nostrils, 


* Hrusmi fonaiseus dy Sepultura eb honorilms Sepulelvalibus, p. 1402. 
1p. 1486, tp. fal. 1482, $p. 1509, 
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Mr. Thoms, who resided some years ab Macno and at Canton, informs 
me that he has often seen coffins which contained the dead in the houses 
of the Chinese, On enquiry he found that they had been there for yours ; 
and that some one of the family (generally tho eldest son) never failed, 
morning and night, besides presenting rice, wine, and ten, to invoke the 
dead to be propitious to them, imagining that while the body is uninterred 
the spirit will continue to hover over it. If tho habitation be too contined 
to admit of their rocoption, it is no musnal oceurrence for the relatives 
to build outside the city wall a room of brick, large enough to contain 
one or two coffins; hore the nearest male relation sleeps, (generally on a 
board,) whose duty, besides presenting the oflerings, it is to see that the 
sticks of incense, commonly called jos-sticks, i, c. sacred aticks, aro wlways 
burning : the observance of this ceremony is termed completing filial piety. 
In addition to the rice, &c., already mentioned, persons fi allugut eireun- 
stances make offerings of « peculiar kind of pastry, sweetmeus, fowls, 
largo roasted pigs, and oven goats: and not unfrequently wardrobes, to dhe 
value of many hundred dollars, aro burnt for the purpose of Wemanitting 
them, as is supposed, into another state for the uso of the decoased. 
Anciently, ministers of state used to retire from office for three years on 
the death of a parent; but this oustom has ccased. Persons in more 
humble circumstances will erect a shed of a kind of matting, whore some 
one person will remain for months, sometimes years, disregurding the 
seasons, before the dead are interred, As tho cofling wre generally made 
of very hard wood, three or four inches thick, well dove-tailed, and 
cemented with chunam, they do not emit the least smell. 

On the death of any one, the wifo or nearost of kin, attended by some 
of his or her relations, vepair to a stream af water outside the city wall, 
into which they throw a little salt, and then take home a portion of the 
water, with which the corpse is washed all over ; the body being shaved, 4 
little rice is put into the mouth and a coin in cach hand, and the collin is 
then fastened down. The whole of this ceremony is attended 4o with a 
great deal of weeping and lamentation. If the deevased had attained a 
great age, or béon tho mother of a large family, persons of different grades 
make large presents, and, without boing invited, attond the funeral. In 
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such cases, along inscription, extending sometimes moro than six fect in 
length, written in golden characters on crimson silk, is borne like a banner 
before the coffin, recording the numerous virtues of the deceased, Should 
the’descendants of the deceased become reduced, the dead are often taken 
up and re-intorred in a spot that is considered to be more propitious to the 
fortunes of the family, At such times, should there bo but Jittlo remaining 
of the body, it is collected together and put into an earthen vessel, which 
ix also interred, and before it is pliced some unboiled rice, with wine and 
ten, All the priesta of the Buddha sect in China, shortly after death, ave 
burnt in an iron vessel in the open air, after which the ashes avo collected 
and put into jara clogely sealed, and either buried in their sacred en- 
closyres or sont to some new temple to be there deposited. 

The Wthiopians, according to Uerodotus,* desiceato the bodies of their 
dead and afler some process," the precise nature of which he doca not 
doacribe, cover thom all over with plaster and paint them, imitating as 
nearly as possible the life; they then are placed within columns of glaxs 
made hollow.+ Deposited within these, the dead bodies appoar through, 
entilling no wypleasant smell, nor exhibiting avy thing whatever unsightly, 
and the whole case is visible, as well as the corpse itself, These columns 
weretkopt by the nenrest relations of the deceased during the space of one 
year in their houses, presenting them with tho firstlings af all, and honour- 
ing them with snerifiees, after which they were carried away, and acl up 
without the town. 

Tt may not bo uninteresting here to notice the pious expression of regard 
shown hy tho peaple of the Hast to Ueir dead at the present time, Sannini { 
has told ua that the traces of the precautions taken by the ancient Hgyp- 


* Tholia, Lib, it, § 24. f De Pauw (Philoxophical Dixser tations on the Egyptions 
und Chinese, vol I. pe 197,) conjectures theaa to have been compored of a resinous matter, 
something like yellow nmber (whieh would most avsuredly preserve bodies could means he 
dovined of rendering it ductile o liquid), or of seme teamaparent, gum whieh ie whine in 
Mthiopa. But we Jean from Ladolf (iat. Althiop. Jib, i enpe 7) that in wonie purty of 
Kthinpin a grout quantity of forsil ante ia found, which is traneparont, td hidens hy exposure 
to the air, M. Toreher (tom. U0, Jib. dil, § Q4,) conceives that it was this salt whieh was 
tuken for glass, 
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tiang in burying their dead are still to be found in their modern successors. 
Although unacquainted with the art of embalming, they, nevertheless, en- 
deavour to preserve the body by tho use of pevfumes. As soon ns a person 
is dead, the Egyptians hasten to press tho different parts of the corpse, to 
free it from all impurities; wash it severol times; shave it; pull out all the 
hair; stop up every aperture closely with cotton; and pour over it odorile 
roug wators, so that all its pores are penetrated with the perfumes of Arabia, 
After the body is committed to the carth, a little pillar of stone, terminated 
by a turban, is orected over the spot whore the decensed reposes, and to 
this spot the frionds repair every Friday to repent their melancholy udicus. 

from Wood* we learn that tho uncommon. magnificence of the monuments 
of the dead in ancient Palmyra scems to have been borrowed from Egypt, to 
which country thoy, of all people, come nearest in thut sort of expense. Ze- 
nobia was originally of Egypt; she spoke their languago perfectly well, and 
affected much to imitate in many things her ancestor, Cleopatra, But 
that they borrowed some of their customs from Egypt bofore her tine 
scems plain, from a discovery of munnnies in their sepulchral monuments. 
“We had been in Egypt a few months before,” says this author, ‘ and hy 
comparing the linen, the mannor of swathing, tho balsam, and othor parts of 
the mummies of that country’with those of Palmyra, we found thoir mothods 
of embalming exactly the sime. The Arabs had seen vast numbers of these 
mummies in all the sepulchres; but they had broken them up, in hopes of 
finding treasures. We offered them rowards to find an entire one, but in 
vain; which disappointed our hopes of sccing something curious in the 
sarcophagus, or, perhaps, of meeting with hioroglyphics.” J am happy to 
be able to add the testimony of Captain Mangles in favour of thin ac 
count by Mr. Wood. This intelligent traveller has assured mo that he 
saw many fragments of embalmed bodies wrapped up in similar swath ings, 
and having quite the same appearance as those he had so frequently geen in 
Tgypt. ‘ 

* Ruins of Palmyra and Buthes, fol. Lond. 1827, p. 92 
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Practicn of antombmant by different nations—The tombs of Egypt—various articles found 
within then—Barliost known Tonbs—The PyramidsThe Catacombs Character of Lyyp- 
lan architecture and sculpture Opmans of Coyuet—Denon—LamiltorLeyh—Light-— 
Wilkinson Champollion—Struho—Woorwm d—Character af the ‘anciont Eyyptians—thear 
Jagh sense af virtuous conducttha wisdom of soma of their Lawse~Lvamination into the 
Characters af' tha deud—confirmation of this by Diodorus Siculus~attosted by Champollion~ 
Deseription of tha funcral coremonias of tha Lyyptiangs by Diodorus Sioulus—Deaeription af 
the sacred hargoTha catacomhsCarraction af a statament mado by Do Pauw) wale 
kanhsen Plain of munnies—2lr, Salts opinion as to tha antiquity af tha catacouds~Lvidence 
an favour of the casing of the pyramids—Myr, Davison's survey of tha catacomls uf 
Alerandria— Catacombs of Thebus—Royal tombs—Private tombs Balzoni's account af 
Cournot Mummy puts—posrtion af the mummies, 


An ingenious writer* has remarked thot the people of polished nations 
accumulated riches in their temples, whilst those of barbarous ages dee 
posited theirs in the tombs. Solomon honowred his father by burying near 
him all the riches he could obtein, ‘'Warlike nations have generally 
entombed the martial woapons of the deecasud with the body, Tho ancient 
Gauls burnt their dead and interred their arms with their ashes. The tombs 
in Egypt have been found to contain all Iinds of articles bearing reference to 
the habite and profession of the deceased, Ihave scon corn, barley, vetches, 
bread, fruits, artista’ palettes, brushes, paints, various implomonts, &c. 
Instruments of war have boon rarely found, although the Egyptians were 
so weelike a nation, Belzoni could only find one arrow, which wus two 
fect long, At one extremity it had a copper point well fixed in it, and at 
the other a notch, as usual, to receive the string of the bow; it had evidently 
been split by the string and glued together again.f The armour of Alexander 


* Roquefort (M. de) dea S4pultures Nationales, 8vo. Pavia, 1824. t ‘Travels, p.172, 
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is said to have been placed within his tomb, and Dion Cassius* relates that 
Caligula wore the breast~plate of Alexander, which he had taken from his 
tomb. 

Porhaps the earliest known tombs for the reception of the dend are those 
alluded to by the late Dr, Clarke in his “Dissertation on the Sarcophagus 
brought from Alexandria.” They consist of immenso mounds of earth, 
and are to be found in almost avery part of the habitable globe. Dr. Clarke 
states that he has seen theso sepwehral heaps in Muropo, in Asia, from the 
Tcy Sea to Mount Caucagus, over all the south of Russia, Kuban ‘Tortary, 
Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and part of Africa. t A. superstitious 
custom in the northern nations of casting a stone at them, he adds, pre- 
vents any appearance of their diminution; and this practice, according to 
Shaw, { prevails in Barbary, in tho Holy Land, andin Arabia. They appear 
to present the most ancient mode of burial, and to be nnterior to the py- 
ramids, as having a loss artificial form: and perhaps some proof of this 
may bo derived from the appearance of one of the pyramids of Saceara 
in Upper Egypt, the stones of which, being further advanced in decompo- 
sition than those of Djiza, prove that they were orected at an carlicy period, 
as they are exposed to the same almosphero and at no great distance from 
the latter, ‘This pyramid preserves almost the simplicity of the primeval 
conic mound, and shows only an approach to the more artificial structure 
of others.§ 

Noxt in point of antiquity are the pyramids and the catacombs. ‘The 
former must always be classed among the most oxtraordinary works of tho 
ancient Egyptians, but historians and antiquarians have failed in pointing 
out either the period of their erection, or the authors of such gigantic un- 
dertakings, The learned Goguct|) infers that as Homer, who lived 900 
years before Christ, sings of Thebes and her hundred gates, and makes no 
mention of the pyramids, they must have been built posterior to his time. 
In this respect Goguet is in agreement with the authority of Diodorus 
Siculus. Hievoglyphical researches have hitherto thrown no light towards 


* Lib, lix. cap, 17, ‘t P. 48, Note. t Lravely, Pref p. 10, § Glurke, p. 47, Note, 
|| De POrigine des Lola, des Arts ot des Sciences, tom, III. p. 56. Paris, 1820, 
q Lib. ip. 72, 
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dispelling the mystory in which the erection of the pyramids is involved, 
We ave in perfect ignorance as lo their use or their builders, Abd’ Allatif 
says that ho saw a prodigious number of hicroglyphical inseriplions on the 
two great pyramids, as many as, if copied, would fill perhaps 10,000 
volumos. No inscription is now to be found. It would be out of place 
herve to allempt any description of these buildings, as it is to be obtained in 
the works of various travellers ;* but T cannot omit noticing here thal the 
Hyyptinna appear to have excelled in the gigantic stylo in all their specimens 
of sculpture und architecture, They display a fine and bold outline, but 
are deficient in the expression of passions and tho representation of grace: 
due proportions and clogance of form are rarely lo be met with, Tmmense 
musics astonish the eyes every where; indeed, xo numerous and so slupon- 
dow are all tha vonmins of the meient monmnonts of Hgypt, that Donon 
was tempted to say, On est futigud déevive, on est fatignd do lire, on est 
épouvanté de da pensée Pune tella conception; on ne peut eroire, indme 
aprds Pavoiv vu, dla révlité de Vexistence de tant do constructions réanies 
suv un mine point, X four dimension, & la constimce obstinds quia cxigéo 
leur fabrication, aux dépenses incatoulables de tant de sumptuosité” Mr, 
Henjlton} has well expressed himself in allusion to the magnitude of that 
colossal (rygment of antiquity ealled hy tho French Memnonuin, “ Among 
other dimensions of this colossus,” says he, 1 found that it measured six 
feet ten inches over the foot, and sixty-two or sixty-three feet round the 
shoulders. ‘This cnormous alate hos been broken off at the waist, and the 
upper part ia now lnid prostrate on the buck, ‘The face is entirely oblite- 
reled: and noxt to the wonder excited at the boldness of the sculptor who 
made if, and the extraordinary powers of thoae who ereeted it, the labour 
and exortigns that must have been used for its destruction are most astonish 
ing. Tt could only have heen brought about with the help of military 
engines, and must then have been the work of a length of time. Tt fall 
has curried along with it the whole wall of the temple, which stood within 
its roach, TL was not without great difficulty and danger that wo could 
clinib on its shoulder and neck; and, in going from thence upon its cheat, 


* See De. Richardson's Travels along the Meditenanenn, Greaves’ Pyramidographin, &e. 


¥ Remarks on several pets of Curkey. Prot I, Aigyptinen, dla. Lond, 1809, p. 167, 
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Twas assisted by my Arab servant, who walked by my side, in the hioro- 
glyphical characters engraven. on the arm.” 

Mr. Legh* says that “from the appearance and presont slate of the 
temples (at Phils) it appears clear that the system of building amongst the 
ancient Egyptians was first to construct great masses, and afterwards to 
labour for ages in. finishing the details of the decorations, beginning with 
the sculpture of the hieroglyphics, and then passing to the stucco and 
painting. Tn Philm, as at CThebos and Dendera, nothing is finished but what 
is of the highest antiquity.” 

Mr. Wilkinson has represented, in, the 4th Plato of Part IT., of his most 
valuable and interesting “Materia Hicroglyphica,” the proportions of an 
Bgyptian figure taken from tho sculptures of the tombs at ‘hehes, Le tella 
us, that “when the Egyptians intended to sculpture, or paint figures ona 
wall, they began by smoothing the surface, and drawing a number of parullel 
lines at equal distances; at right angles to which were traced othor ines, 
forming a scrics of squares. Tho size of these squares depended upon the 
size of the figures to bo introduced ; but, whatover was their size, ninotcen. 
parts or spaces were always allowed for the height of the human fignre; if 
smaller figures were to be introduced, intermedial lines, wore then ruled, 
which formed smaller squares, and consequently a figure of smaller pro» 
portion, The figures of the eurlier times are of moro longthened proportions, 
because what is taken from the breadth of tho limbs gives the appearmico 
of greater height; but tho total length of tho figure is still divided into 
nineteen parts in theix sculptures and fresco-paintings.’| 

Captain Light gives the following description of his visit to Krak, the 
ancient Diospolis:—~‘ It was impossible to look on such an oxtent of build. 
ing without being lost in adnivation; no deseription will be able to give an 
adequate idea of the onormous masses still defying the ravages af time, 
Enclosure within cnclosure, propylwa in front of propylwa; to these, 
avenues of sphinxes, ench of fourteen or fifteen feot in length, lend from 


* Narrative of a Joumey in Egypt and the Country hoyond the Catuniets, by Thomas Leyh, 
Esq. 4to. Lond, 1816, p. 61. 


FP. 118, See also Appendix III, for Observations on the Sculpture and Drawing of te 
ancient ligyptinna. 
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a distance of several hundred yards. Tho common Egyptian sphinx is 
found in the avenues to the south; but, to the weat, the crio sphinx, with 
the ram’s head, from one or two that have been uncovered, scoms to have 
composed its corresponding avenue, Those of the south and enst aro still 
buricd, Teadloss statues of grey and white granite, of gigantic size, lay 
prostrate in ‘different parts of the ruins, Jn the western court, in front of 
the great portico, and at the entrance to this portico, is an upright headless 
statuo of one block of granite, whose sizo may be imagined from finding 
that a man of six foct just reaches to the patella of the knee, 

“ The entrance to the great portico is through a mass of masonry, partly 
in ruing, through which the eye rests on an avenue of fourteen columns, 
whogo’ diameter is more than cleven feet and whose height iy wypwarda of 
aixty, On cach sido of this are seven rows, of seven columns in each, 
whogo diamoter is cight feel, and about forty feel high, of an architecture 
which wants the cloganco of Grecian models, yel suita the immense majesty 
of tho Egyptian temple. 

* Though it does not enter into my plan to continue a description which 
has heen #o ably done by others before me, yet, when 1 say that the whole 
oxtent of this ample caumot be less than a mile and a half in cireunfe- 
renee, and that tho smallest blocks of masonry avo five fect by four in 
depth and breadth, that there are obelisks of cighty feet high on a base of 
cighteon feet, of one block of granite, it can be casily imagined that 
Thebes was the vast city history describes it to be."* 

Chompollion calls Kdrnak tho Palace, or rather the City of Monuments. 
“LA m’apparut,” says he, “toute la magnificence pharaoniquo, tout ce 
que les hommes ont imaging et exceuté do plus grand, ‘Tout ce que j'avais 
adinivé avec enthousiasme sur Ia rive gauche, mo parut miséruble en com- 
parnison des concoptions gignntesyucs dont j'ctais cntouré, Jo mo gar- 
derai bien de vouloix rien ddécrire; car, ou mes oxpreasions no vaudraient 
que la milli&me partie do co qwon doit divo on parlant de tela objets, ov 
bien si j’on (racuis uno faiblo esquisse, méme fort décolordée, on me pren- 
drait pour tm cuthousiaste, peut-Ctre méme pour un fou. TL suflira d'ajouter 
qwaucun pouplo ancicn ni moderne n’a concu Part do Varchilecturo sur 
une échelle sussi sublime, aussi large, aussi grandiose, que le firont les 

# pp. 105107, 
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vieux Egyptiens; ils congevaiont on hommes des 100 pieds de haut, et 
Vimagination qui, en Europe, s’élance bien au-dessus de nox portiyues, 
s’aréte eb tombe impuissante au picd des 140 colonnes do ta salle hy- 
postyle de Karnak.” * 

The finest specimen of Egyptian sculpture hitherto discovered is un. 
questionably that of the “Young Momnon,” as it is called, found at 
Thebes, whence it was removed by tho intrepid and indofatigable Belzoni, 
and now placed in the British Musoum, My. Hainilton was struck with 
its oxlraordinary delicacy, the very wicommon oxpreasion visible in its 
features, and the marked charactor that well entitled it to the admiration 
of Damics,t 

M. Caviglia exhumed a magnificent colossal figure at Memphis, It is 
represented by M, Champollion to bo a portrait of Sosostris, und he is 
confirmed in this opinion by the hieroglyphies on the breast and on (he 
ame of the figure,t 

But M. Denon’s description of the sphinx ought not to be overlooked : 
* Lexpression do Ja téte,” says ho, “est douce, gricicuae, eat tran 
quille, Je caractére on est Africain; mais la bouche, dont les lvres sont 
épaisses, a une mollesse dans lo mouvement et une finesse d’exéculion vrai- 
ment admirables; c’est de la chair et de In vic.” An carlier author (Abdd’ 
Allatif) seems to have felt the same sensations upon viewing this extra- 
ordinary specimen of Egyptian sculpture: “Un homme d’esprit,” says he, 
“mayant domandé quel. etoit, de tout cc que j‘avois vu on lgypte, l'objet 
qui avoit le plus excité mon admiration, jo lui dig que ¢’étoit la justesse des 
proportions dans Ja této du Sphinx.” And he adds, Ox, i est bien 
étonnant que, dans uno figure aussi colossale, la seulpteur ail au causerver 
la juste proportion de toutes les parties, tundis que Ie nature ne préesentoit 
aucun modéle d'un semblable colosse, ni rion qui prt lui tre comparé.""§ 

The Egyptian sphinxes, we have the authority of Mr. Wilkinson for 
saying, are always representative of the malo not femule sex. ‘They are 
either andro or crio-sphinxes, that is, having either tho union of the lion 
and man, or the lion’s body with the ranv’s head. 


* Lottres éerites d'Egypte ot de Nubio, p. 08. { See Afgyptiacn, 
} Soo Plate IIL, in Lettres doritos Egypte, &o., p. 6G, § y 180. {i Mat, Hero. p. 4. 
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The monotony of the Egyptian buildings is most striking; thoy are 
enormous masses, distinguished by a “calm and solemn grandeur of con- 
ception,” but defective in spirit; all colossal, stupendous works of infinite 
labour, but deficient in taste. Strabo, spenking of the edifices of tie an- 
cient Egyptians, says they have neither design, genius, nor clegance,* 
Singularity and superstition form the peculiar character of the ancient 
Egyptian. {um, however, far from agrooing with a learned author,t who, 
in a “ Discourse on tho Wisdom of the Ancient Egyptians,” affects to find 
them abounding in all that is bad, and doficient in all that is good. The 
first prineiples of tho latvs, the arts, and the sciences, have been derived 
from, these people, from whom they have been transmitted tous through the 
(Grecka and the Romans.t According to Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and 
other historians, the ancient Egyptians wore a people holding truth and 
virtuous conduct in the highest estimation, ‘Their penal laws applying to 
eases of homicide, parricide, pexjury, adultery, &e,, mark the high sense 
of justice entertained by thom, und this is even enrricd to the verge of the 
tomb ;* for we Joarn from Diodorus Siculus§ that, upon the death of any 
one, the relations of the deceased were abliged to announce to the judges 
(forty, or forty-two, in number) the time at which it was intended to per- 
form the ceremony of burial. ‘Chis consisted in’ the firkt place of the 
passage of Ue dedeased across the lake or canal of the deparunent, or 
nome, || a8 iL was called, to which the decessed lad belonged. The day 


* Lib, xvii. p. 1160. { De. Woodward, 

} As tho arta and aciencos took thelr origin in lgypt, the Groeks bogan to visit f with a view 
to commoree, inatruction, und curiosity, aud it hes been ingenivusly and with great, probubility 
angyoated that the Greeka muat Inve looked upon Figypt with nearly the mune feelings ns we 
do on Greece and Rome. Phun nnd Objovta of tho [History of Hoevadotun,” by 2. i, Taunent, 

§ Lih, f. § 92. 

|| Beauatiia, who ruled 1659 yonrs, A.C,, divided ancient Rgypt into Ubirty-six provinces, ‘The 
mane of nomea was given to thom by the Greeks upon becoming the masters of Mgypt under 
Alownnder, ‘The Romana aftorwarda under Auguatas onlled thom prefootures, — Senostria 
ww perhaps tho grouteat sovercign of Egypt, He divided Ute people into seven olusaen, 
and obliged the children to tale to tho profession of thoh fathers. In his reign the cole 
brated temple of Valea was built. Ue is anid to have been instructed by Mereury in 
politica and in the wrt of reigning, We raled over Egypt thhty-Uhree yeura, ani the learned 
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being named, the judges* assembled, and the court of inquiry was open to 
all, go that any accusation might bo urged against the defunct, Should his 
life have been bad, the right of sepulture was denied to him, which was 
considered as one of the greatest calamities that could oceur. If, on the 
contrary, the life of the deceased had been well conducted and blunclers, 
and that no reproach could attach to his memory, 0 culogium was pro- 
nounced upon him, and he was pormitted to be entombed with all dus 
honour, Diodorus Siculus informs us that in these culogics no mention 
was ever made of the raco or family of the defunct, all Sgyptiana boing 
considered equally noble, No one was exempt from this ordenl—kings ae 
well ag the ordinary people wero subjected to the sumo inquiry--those 
who during life no one dared to reproach, or whoso actiona no one dared 
to question, when dead, wero submitted to o rigorous examination, A 
public audience was given to hear all accusations againat the decensedl 
monarch, Tho pricsts commenced by making hia oulogy, and recounting 
his good actions. Jf the general opinion of the people as to the governe 
ment and conduct of the monarch corresponded with that of tho pricats, 
the multitude ‘poured forth their acclamations ; but, if the contrary, mur. 
muting succeeded; and Diodorus Siculus says thore have not been wanting 
instances of the denial of buriol to a deceased sovercign in accordance with 
the decision of the people. M. Champollion saw in Biban-el-Molouk the 
tomb of a king, in which the sculpture had been defaced from one end to 
the other, except in thoso parts where were sculptured the images of the 
queen his mother, and of his wife, which have been most religiously re- 
spected, as well as the hieroglyphical legends relating to them, M, Gham 
pollion conccives this to have been the tomb of a king condemned by the 
judgment afler his death, and denied the rite of burial. 


Goguet gives to him the merit of having been the first to crot an obeliks Int Pliny casigue 
thie distinotion to Mestr’a, ‘ho obvliek of Ramesea, near tho paluce of Ueliopolie, in the 
greatest, 

* In some of the Papyri representations of these judges (forty-two in number) aro to he 
seon, A good oxamplo may bo found in the Calalago de’ Pupiri Egiziani della Biblioteen 
Vaticana, fol, Rom. 1826, ‘This work is by the celebrated Angolo Mai, 

+ Lettres écrites d'Egypto ot do Nubio, p, 96, M. Champollion has nlgo econ tho tomb of 
another king of Thebes of @ most ancient poriod, from which it would appenr that the tomh 
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This rigorous examination into the charactors of tho dead, oither royal or 
plebeian, and tho inquiry into their course of life, are surely entitled to praise, 
and shows in what ostimation this people held good and virtuous conduct. 
The audience was public; the people pronounced sentence, ‘The following 
is the account of this ceremonial as detailed by Diodorus Siculus: 


«Lob Of pidrovrog QdorreaSar odpurog ab ovyyavete mpodéyouee rv hepar rile rapie rote 
re ducaruig kat role cuyyerdow, ire d2 gldotg rod rereAcuryxdrog’ wat deaPePaotyrar, Méyovrer 
Gre Keflalvay péddrpac ry AMpony rob vapod rab reredeuryxdrog. Urea rapayeropdvwp Succoriy 
rela rv rerruptixovra, xed xaQadvruy bel rivog huusdlov, xareoxevacpévor wlpav rife Mprnes 
H pie apie wadérncrar xereccevacpden mpdrepor bed ray redryy eyduruv ry drydna, 
tddoryxe dk rabry mpupave, by Alyirrioe Karte thy lov duidexrow dvoptigouer Xdpuvie. dd cat 
paty "Ongda rd wadacdy ele Alyurrov rapafeddera Kad Yeardpevror rota 1d sdjpapiv, puSo- 
maroc ree Kad ddov, rie pty pupadyuvuy, ried abrdy Bly wmruadpevor. mepd ob rie narie patpag 
juxpdy Dorepay dvaypdrpoper. ab july CAA rie Adnewg ale rie Ajany KaGaxvedcdane, mply } 
hy Adpucwe rv rly vexpiv Ryaveny ale abrjy rlGeadeu, rf Rovropdrp suryyanety 6 vduoe 
Rouvaley Sumy. kor pov obv reg meaperdiow bycadday cad Belly AePuondra wendy, of pty xpereed 
price dragaborrar, rd 8d dye dipyrrae rife eBopdrye rapier dle G2 G byeaddoag Sdn pa} 
Sucadog fysadrty, payday mepectares apuortpne, Grav SE poydele tragobay xerhyopog, i) mape 
an yruadf auxaplorye tedpyew, ab by ouvyyerete cern Dépevae rd mivSog, dywupudover rip 
reredguryntira, Kal wept peer roi ydraug obdly Ayauaay, somes wage TUE "HAAOU, brodapfin 
rovreg Anavrag dpolag ebyevety Tear rode aur’ Abyurrom mjd! te meade deywyly gad macdety 
Buddvrec, widen daddy yeprvdrog r)y dualBruw aad Inawobrns, fre Of riy byspdriay sed rie 
Marcag dperiig abroad duekpyovrae, cad mapuxadruiar rade karo Yeode abvauor sikaedae rote 
Fumeflda. rh 8? wdpSay brevpypet, xed muvarareprbver viv Sdkay rob reredeurysdrog, de roy 
clive StarplBew pedduvrog s09° douv parte ray ebarfiin rh 88 adpee rMdaew, of piv long 
Fyovreg rdgdoup, Ge rate dorobedeeypu'eag Baa. ale F oby tripyaver réguy srfaeiy, xaewdy 


fanaa covoten Karte pipe Plea data, sal mpdy ray drgaddoraroy ride rolywr dpSy lordoe riy 


ld been usurped hy one of his aueceasora of the nineteenth dynasty, and who hag covered 
over with plaster all the old cartoushes, and substituted for thom his own, and algo tho buv- 
reliefs mul inseriptions of hia predeccasor, Tho naurpor had, howover, cut a second tomb in 
whieh his suvcuphugta was to he placed, ao that that of Its ancoator wea nat to be remaved. It 
would aeom that every Jeng onused his tomb to be aut out of the rook during his lifustings ; for 
those who lave reigned the longest period avo found to have the largest Combs and the mont 


elaborate acpulehres. 
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praca’ wa rode swAuoptdvoug B88 Bie rite karyyoplac, } mpio Davclur taSixag, QMemreaSat, , 


ridden xara ry Wav dulav, Sug torepoy evlore walduv maidec dumophourres, xa rav re 
aupPodatov kal ray dyeAnndrwy drodtcarrer, peyadonperotic rapije dkoboe.” 
, Diodori Siculi Biblioth. Histor. lit. i. § 02. 


he relations of the dead person fix the day of his obsoqruies, that the 
judges and all the friends of the deceased may assemble; and they appoint 
it by declaring that he will pass the lake of his nome, The judges, more 
than forly in number, then repair to the spat, and form a semicircle on 
the further side of the lake. A boat containing’ those who aro to officiate 
in the ceremony then approaches, under the direction of a navigator, whom 
the Egyptians, in their language, call ‘Charon.’ Tt ig said that Orpheus, 
having in his travels to Bgypt witnessed this ceremony, took from, it his 
fable of the passage into the infernal regions, imitnting a part of the core. 
monics, and inventing the remainder. Before the collin contuining the 
corpse is placed within the boat, the law permits any person to accuse him ; 
if it is proved that he has led a bad life, the judges condemn him, and he 
is excluded from the place of burial. If it appears that ho haa been un- 
justly accused, the Jaw inflicts a severe punishment on tho accuser. If 
no one undertakes to accuse him, or if the accuser is convicted of enlumny, 
the relations tale off the badges of mourning, and pronounce tho panegyrio 
of the decensed, without speaking of his birth, as is dono in Greece; for 
they think that all Egyptians ave equally noble. ‘Choy expatiate upon 
the mannor in which he has been brought up and instructed from his in- 
fancy, upon his piety, his justice, his temperanco, and his othor virtues, 
since he allained the age of manhood, and they pray the gods of tha in. 
fernal regions to admit him into the abode of the pious. The people 
applaud and congratulate the defunct, who is ubout to pass a Diissful 
eternity in the residence of the blessed.* Tf any one has a tomb destined 


* « According to the Uneology of the Egyptinns, the philosophors, nul thoxe whe bid praotived 
the moat rigid virlue, were the only poople whoxo souls weit direotly to dwell with Gad, 
without passing through purgatory, or ever being subjeot to resurreetion, In the Bgyptinn 
ceremonies a public confession was mado in (he imme of some dend persona, dedlaring that 
they had constantly honoured their parents; that they adhored invariuhly to tha religion of 
the state} that their hourts were never sullied with « crhno, nor their hande tinged with human 
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for his sepulture, his body is placed in it; if not, a chamber is constructed 
in his house, and his bicr is placed closo against the moat solid part of the 
wall, They place in their houses those to whom sepulture has been denied, 
whether on account of the crimes of which they have been accused, or of 
debts which they have contracted ; and it sometimes occurs that they afler- 
wards receive honourable burial, because their descendants, having become 
rich, pay their debts, or purchase absolution,” 

fn the fwmily sepulchral chamber discovored in 1823 by Mons. Passa- 
lnqqua, in the Necropolis éf Thebes, he found two models of boats, one for 
the ordinary purposes of navigation on the Nile, tho othor for conveying 
the nummy of a deceased person across the lake of his nome, Of the 
latter, as closely connected with the subject of this work, T have, by the 
kindness of M. Passulacqua, obtained o drawing from the original now in 
the collection at Berlin. (Seo Plate JTL) The bout ov bark is cut out of 
sycamore wood, und monsures two feat oight inches and six lines, Fronch 
measure, ‘Tho boat is furnished with a largo projecting portion of wood 
af the prow and at the poup. Jn the centre is a male mummy oxtended on 
a sofa or table, of which tho legs are formed of the limbs of a lion, ‘This is 
gtrmounted by & canopy, on which are inscribed various hicroglyphical 
characters, and is supported by six pillars painted successively in red, 
Diack, white, and green, AL the head and feck of the mummy are two 
finale figures; the formor is in an attitude of great grief and desolation, 
represented by the hair of her head falling upon the mummy, whilst her 
arms ave cmployed in embracing the deceased. ‘The hands of the latter are 
placed upon the feat of tho mummy. Tour priests are seated upon the 
ilecl, of the vosadl, ono at cach corner of tho table or bier, whilet another in 
ront is observed to be holding out a MS, unrolled before him, and appears 


+ 


itood in tho midal of ponca; that they lad preserved and religiously discharged every (rust con 
ided to thom; and, fually, that during their whole lives they had novor given reason Lo any 
yermon to complain of an injury. All thoxo conditions wore ovidently indispensable fur thon 
who hoped to vxoupe tho caenthes ox purgatory; and to mo it apponrs obvious that thie doatrine 
an the dntics of tho man and of tho citizen Ja an oxtracl from what was reud in the lowwer 
nystories, where ft was probably displayed on two tables of stone”—De Pauw, Phil. Diex, 
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to be delivering a funeral oration. Another, a ancrificer, is, with knife in 
hand, prepared to immolate an ox which tics bound at his feet. The fivat 
figure on the prow has hi right arm extended, and appears to be watching , 
the course of the vessel, ‘The pilot, whom from his long while tunie we must 
suppose to be a priest, is seated at the poup between tho two oars, the 
mechanism for moving which is woll worthy of observation, The ours und 
the pillars on which thoy move are crowned with the head of a hawk, ‘The 
body of the vessel is of a green colour, the oxtremiticn of the sume colour, 
* but of a deeper tinge. Paints and frames, to serve in the reprexentation of 
religious ceremonies, are lying on the vessel, and at the aides of the fore part 
aro omblematical representations of the sacred eye, the Hye of Osiris, 
which is also vepresented on the flat part of the ours strrounled by leaves of 
the lotus, ‘The plank to descend from the vessel, and the pegs to fivten it, 
together with the club to drive them into the garth, we ale ou the deck, 
The male figures in the vessel have a red tinge of countenance, the women, 
a yellow one, which corresponds with whut is commonly seen in Ute ancient, 
Egyptian paintings, [ is to be observed that the priesta us well ay the 
females havo their heads well covered with hair, which waa permitted to 
grow during the term assigned for the mourning for the dead. Thia las 
induced M. Passalacqua to conccive the funeral coremony here represented 
to be that of a priest, and the hieroglyphical inseription on the M&S. reads, 
according to M, Champollion, “Grand Prétre.” Tn the tamh, in whieh 
three cofling or cases enclosed one within another were found, these hieo- 
elyphical symbols were secu marked upon cach, together with the nunies 
of different divinities, to the worship of which probably the deconsed: fal 
been particularly devoted. 

But, to return to the catacombs, Five series of these subterranemes 
caverns have beon described by travellers in Hgypt ax being in various 
states of preservation, They are those of Aloxiudria, Snecara, Silsillix, 
Gournou (Qoorna), and the tombs of tho kings of Thebes, 'Phese vary 
considerably in extont. ‘Those at Thebes are the most extensive. Over 
theso hypogwa were built the city of Memphis and other places. ft must be 
admitted that in the sclection of these places for depositing the dead,—places 
whore the water of the Nile could not seuch, and where the air could 
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searcely penetrate, in cavorns hidden from the view of mon, and hewn out 
of the solid rook, surmounted by the base of the pyramids,y—the ancient 
. Egyptians must have been deeply impressed with the necessity (agreeably to 
their religious opinions on the subject of tho Metempsychosis), and. thus 
made choice of, situations beyond all others calculated to reecive nd to pro- 
sorve from decay und corruption the remains of their dead, According to 
M. De Pauw,* an Eyyption law} preserved by Plato declares (hat no pergon 
showld be buried on any spol capable of producing a tree. Tho soil in the 
onvirons of (he pyramids and around the sepulchyes of Thebes would be in 
agreement with this regulation, But at Sais tho tonrbs are erceted upon 
mounds of carth ; it is not rocky hero, So numerous are the masses in the 
crutacombs that they are said to extend to the distance of some miles, oven 
1o the templo of Ammon and the oracle of Serapia, The city of Succara ts 
the nearest to the cave of the naummies, ay it hus been called, aud tho inha- 
bitants of Snocara wre xnid to havo derived the means of subsistence by brealc- 
ing open these caves and extracting from them the embalmed bodiest Tho 


* TT, 28, 
This ix one How w lage namber of instances that might bo adduced of the carelessness in 


He node of citation adopted hy Usis nuthors ‘Tho lew here referred to is uel an Egyptian 
law, but one by Plato himself, md inserted in the Tun book of his Tue. Th aus thus: 

Snug 8 cary ray xupuwy aru per epydoyea poSapon, pop re pepe payre Te oppo pape 
HDs y Xp pug tour Cura plovoy puaLY exe TH TOY TErrevrysOrUN owpUTe LUALaTE CuTITOE 
rote Guat Beyopery xpurrear, raure eaxdnpove. row be coSpwmarg nou rpopyy jopryp avow gyn 
mpog ravre megune Povdeo See heprey, pare Lov pyre rec cmoSavay arepare roy Gay YS rywor, 

Za. Leb there he no sepalelies in onltivated places, neither Jango nov maul, But that 
place alone receive the hodios of the ded which is wxelexs for other purpoxer, and will da the 
amullast injure the living, For no one, either living or dying, ehoukl impudo the 


fecundity of mother carth, and dus deprive some living perton of aliment,”- Pat, da Legilns 


lib, xii, 

tM. Champollion is the Inteat: traveller Crom whom We Inve im acconnt of the plain of 
Saceura, (he aneient eometory of Memphis, which he describes na paraemdé do pyramites ob dle 
tombounx viulés.”Dhig xpot,” anya ho, “ thauks to the barbarous rapacity of the dealers in 
antiquities, is absolutely burren for the student. ‘Tho highly seulptured and ornamented 
torus ave destroyed and lic in ruing. ‘Cho place is frightful, being formed only of mountaing of 
sendatrowed with himan hones, the remains of formor gonerations.”—Lelties do Champellion, 


p. G8. 
Mohommned Ali necompunied Mong, Cailliand 10 visit the tombs at Gournou, aud he was 
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excavations ave formed in calearcous substances where ne humidity ean 
remain, Tho Iabour in their oxecution could not have been xo great as may 
at first bo imagined, as tho layer of atone is soft; ita consistence is lrdened | 
by oxpogure to the air, About half a longue from Siul or Siout, one of the 
largest cities of Upper Egypt, on the sito of the ancient Lycopolia, there are 
a great many tombs or excavations more or less magnificent. M. Denon 
has figured the largest, Thoy are so numerous that the whole rock reads 
under your fect. 

My, Salt considers the catacombs to have been built asa place of ae» 
pulchre for the anciont kings of Hgypt anterior to the construction of the 
pyramids, and connected with the city of Teliopolia before the seat of 
empire had been transferred to Memphis. But wn able writer ins the 
Quarterly Review* thinks differently, and conjectures tht muy of these 
edifices havo been constructed from the dilapidated ensing of the pyrumics, 
From Herodotus wo loam that they were originally ao cured, aud M1. 
Belzoni has told us that the second pyramid retuina a portion af ily casing 
at the present time. ‘The opinion havarded by the writer in the Quarterty 
Review is strengthened hy a statement of Mr, Sult, whe says that ane of 
the stones, bearing an inscription of hicroglyphica und figures, fa Built into 
the walls upside down, which certainly gocs ta prove: that it lad originally 
belonged to some other building: and the writer 1 have alluded to conceives 
the walls of these sepulchral edifices to have beon constructed af the fing 
monts of the casing of the pyramids, ‘Tho tumuli, mentioned by Dr, 
Clarke, this writor rogards movely ag gimilar ‘buildings of higher mnatiquity, 
mouldered away to their present shape; or that they were*originally com 
posed of more perishable materials, 

Mr. Davison examined and surveyed the catacombs nat Alexundria. 
He found somo Greek inscriptions in them, from which one would be led 


shocked ut the spectacle presonted by the haginents of humun remaina tht avery where were 
soattered ghout. Venting .eproaches aguinat the consuls and oles who had pornitted and en- 
couraged suolt devastation, he exolnimed, “ Quot! ces caduvres Wolnivat ils pax autrafoia dor 
hommes comme nous? On neo pena qu'd aequérir do briluntes collections 3 ot cas chit, cen 
osgemeng, sont jotés ga ot Manna rospeols cca reuters humuins doviooment tous les jours In proie 
dos plus vile animaux, of Von y fait & poine attention.” Tle then commanded the ‘Marks to 
cover the remains with aand. Cailliaud, Voyage & Moroé, tom, 1, p. 204. * No, aH, 


bo _ 
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to conclude that those sepulchral receptacles had beon made about or a 
little after the time when Alexandrian was built. Mr, Davison romarks* 
that tho paintings in the catacombs appeared to him to be of ordinary 
* excoulion, Mr, Walpole+ consigors them to belong to the period when the 
arts were declining, and thinks that they might havo been the works of the 
pagan inhabitants of the city in the sixth century ; for at that timo paganism 
was not allogether abolished, as wo learn from a curious passage in Cyril.t 
These paintings were scen only by the light of torches and Inmps, when 
visits to the tombs of the dead were paid by their rolatives, and tho colour 
of them must necessarily have been such, ad admitted of a strong contrast. 

Atmoat every city had its necropolis or cemetery at a distance from the 
town. Here tho mass of peoplo belonging to the city were interred; but 
there were many private tombs, end, according to Herodotus and Diodorus 
Siculus, in somo instances the mummies, after being placed in their sar 
cophagi, were deposited in reecsses in the habitations of their relatives or 
successors. [Tera, it is said, they wore placed in niches upright against the 
walls.§ Chia may probably havo been the case with mummies kept in 
houses ; but in the tombs, both publie and private, all travellora agree in 
saying that they wore always found lying down, The public cemeteries 
wero alwaya formed in a situation so a8 to be above the level of the water 
in the highest known inundations. ‘They are principally excavated in. the 
side of the great Libyan chain of hills which forms the western boundary 
of Rgypt.| 

The catacombs of Thobos aro the most extraordinary and magnificent, 
The Necropolis, or City of the Dead, of thia place, a spot described as 
“devoted by nature to silence and death,” is situated onthe weat bank 
of the Nile, and formed the burial placo of the people ns well aa of the 
kings. Diodorus Siculus inentions that, according to history, there wero 


® py. 882, 1 Id. 882, t In Keni, cup. 18. Opp. om, xh. 

§ Belvoni says (p. 170) the woodon onay fs firet covered with a Inyer or lwo of coment not 
unlike pluster of Paris, and on this ara somotimes onal figuroa in basso relicvo, for whieh they 
tnake nighes ent in alone. 

4 Uypogdes qui oriblent la montagno Libyque.’—-Chanpollion, 

q Lib. i ? 


’ 
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forty-seven royal tombs at Thehea,* of which only seventeen remained at 
the time of Plolomy Lagua, In tho time of Diodorus Sicutus most of them 
wore destroyed. Strabo} says there wore Carly royal sepulchres cut out of . 
the rock, and that they had obelisks and inseriptions suiting forth the 
riches, power, and empire of (he several Icinga. 

The scpulchral monuments of the private inhabitants of Thehes, Mr. 
Hamilton states to bo equally interesting with thoxe af dhe Kinga, The 
painted sculptures on the walls represent the economical pursuite of thesy 
intorred within thom, and show to what degree of exeellence the arte of 
design wore cultivated in the cartier periods of the Uheban monarchy. 
The reader will bo amply componanted for his Inbour by referring to the 
work of My. Hamilton] for an account of the paintings which adorn the 
walls and ceilings of these catacombs, representing fenets, fineral proces. 
sions, agricultural scenes, fishing, fowling, &. ‘The plun of these xe. 
pulchres is uniform and rogular, and former out of a Ind of limestone ; the 
roofs are in gonoral flat, but somo are arched, and in one instance Mr, {. 
observed. a sholving or oblique roof in that form which seems to have been 
very goneral among the Wgyptiang for their chest and arbowrs, but more 
particularly destined for funeral purposes and other religious ceremonica. 

Belzoni has given an- interesting account of Gournou,§ tho burial place of 
the renowned city of Thebes. Tt is a tact of rocks, about two miles in 
length, at tho foot of the Lybian mountains, on the weat of Thebex. 
Every part of this immonse tract is cut oul into largo or small chamber, 
cach having its separate entrance, and there is acldan a communication 
from one to the other, According to this traveller there are no sepulehres 
in the world like them, no excavations or mines that can be vompnred to 


s 

* Bibon-el-Molouk, the place of the tombs, or rather ‘the Gates of the Kinga," ix, neeord- 
ing to tho Jeamned Do Sacy, 0 corruption of the anoiont Hgyptinn mime, BihanOurdon. ‘This 
royal’ Nooropolis is situated in nn mid valley onclosud by very high vackx, Neo one tomb 
communientes with another; thoy are all isolated. = M, Ghampotlion waa convinewd that they 
contalnod the bodies of tho kings of the vightoonth, nineteenth, aud twentieth dynuation, fy 
porecivad tho most ancient of all, that of Ai(nophis-Memnon, in the ivolated valley at the 
west—-Seo Lotires, p, 221, 
f Lib, xvii, + Pp. 161-167, Sco also the work of M. Caillinud. 

§ Nouative of the Oporations and Recent, Discovoriea within tha Pyramids, 'Tomples, ‘Lomb, 
and Excavations in Egypt and Nubia, 40, Lond, 1821, p. 188, 
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them, and no exact description ean be givon of their intorior, owing to the 
difficulty of visiting theso recesses, not to mention that the inconveniency 
of entering them is such that few would be able to support the exertion. 
T cannot do better than give the account of Belzont’s visit to those caverns 
in his own words, and it is too interesting to be abridged. ‘<A traveller,” 
ho observes, “is generally satisfied when he has seen the largo hall, the 
gallery, the staircase, and ag far as he can conveniently go: besides, he ig 
taken up with the strange works he observes cut in various places, and 
painted on each side of the walls; so that when he comes to a narrow and 
difficult: passage, or to have to descend to the hottom of a well or cavity, 
he declines taking such trouble, naturally supposing: that he cannot see in 
those classes any thing so magnificent as what he sees above, and conse. 
quently deeming it useless to proceed any farther, Of some of these 
lombs many persons could not withstind the auflovating air, which often 
cnuses fainting, A vast quantity of dust rises, so fine that it entors the 
throat and nostrils, and chokes the nose and mouth to such o degree that 
it requires great power of lungs to resist it, and tho strong efluvia of the 
mununies, ‘This is not all; the entry, ov passage where the hodies are, 
is roughly cut in the rogls, and the falling of the sand from the upper part 
or ceiling of the passige causes it to he nearly Wed up. fn some places 
there is not more than a -vacency of a foot left, which you must contrive to 
pass through ine creeping posture like a snail, on pointed and Keon stones, 
that cut like glnst, After gutting through thoxe passages, some of them 
two or three hundred yards long, you generally find & more commodious 
place, perhaps high cnough to sit. But what ex place of rest! surrounded 
by bodies, by heaps of mummies in all directions, which, proviows to my 
heing accustomed to the sight, iupressed me with horror, The blackness 
of the wall, the frint light given by the candles ov torches for want of air, 
the diferent objects that surrounded me, scoming fo converse with each 
other, aud the Arabs with the candles or torches in their hands, naked und 
covered with dust, themselves resembling living mummies, absolutely farmed 
a scene that cannot be deseribed. In such a situation T found myself several 
times, and often returned exhausted and fainting, ull at last £ hecame 
iiured to it, and indifferent to what T suflered, except from the dust, which 
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never failed to choke my throat and nose; and though, fortunately, Tam 
destitute of the sonse of smelling, £ could taste that the mnmumics were 
vathor unpleasant to swallow, After the exertion of entering into such au, 
place, through 0 passage of fifty, a hundred, threo hundred, or, perhaps, 
six, hundred yards, nearly'overcome, I sought a resting place, found one, 
and contrived to sil; but, when my woight bore on the body of an figyptian, 
it ofushed it like a band-box, Jf naturally had recourse to my hinds to 
sustain my woightsbut they found no hotter support; so that T sunt altoge- 
ther among tho broken mummies, with a crash of bones, raga, and wooden 
cases, which raised such a dust as kept me motionless for a quarter af an 
hour, waiting till it subsided again. I could not remove from the place, 
however, without increasing it, and every step [ tool ] crushed a mumny 
in some part or othor, Once [ waa condueted from auch a place to 
another resembling it, through a passage of nbout twenty feet in length, 
and no wider than that a body could be foreed through. Tt waa choked 
with mummies, and T could not pass without putting my fiee in contnet, 
with that of somo decayod Egyptian ; but as the passago inclined down- 
wards; my own weight helped me on; howevor, T could not avoid being 
covered with bones, legs, arma, and heads rolling from above. Thus I 
proceeded from one cave to another, all fwll of mummics piled up; in 
various ways, some standing, some lying, and some on their heads.” * 
Captain Light cropt into one of the mummy pits or caverna, which were 
the common burial places of the anciont Thebans. As it happened to ba 
newly discovered, he found thousands of dead bodice, placed in horizontal 
layers side by sido; theso he conceives to he tho muminies of the lower 
order of people, as they were covered only with simple tegiments, and 
smeared over with a composition that preserved the musclos from corrup- 
tion, ‘The suffocating smell,” he suys, “and the natural horror excited 
by being left alone unarmed with the wild villagers in this charnel house, 
mado me contont myself with visiling two or threo chambers, and quickly 
return {o the open air.’ } ' 
Herodotus mentions the mummies as boing pluced ercel. Bolzoni anys] 
that, althouglrhe had opened a great number of pits, he had nevor seen a 


* pp, 156, 7. + Quaxtorly Rev, Nov37, | +P, 167, 
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single mummy standing.* On tho contrary, ho found thom lying regularly 
in horizontal rows, and some were sunk into a cement, which must have 
heen nearly fluid when the cases wore placed on it, The lower classes 
Were not buried in cases ; they were dried up, as it appears, after the re- 
gular preparation of the soventy days. Mummies of this sort, Belzoni cal. 
culates, wore in the proportion of about ten to ono of the better class. 
M. Passalacqua met with only one instance in which the mummy was placed 
in an upright posturo: this was before the door of a a¢pulchral chamber'in 
which wore found two Greek mummics, 


“TL do not know how to reconcile this with whint he snys respeoting the caves at Gournou, 
p 18%, “ 


CHAPTER V. 


ON EMBALMING. 


Kunbalning-—definition— Ethiopian, Persian, aud Scythian mathods of prosorving their deel 
actly af ho Greoks and Romans-—Egyptian method tho most perfect —unknoren ad Uets 
day—-accounts af by Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus—-dificully of assigning with preci= 
sion the antiquity of a munmy—points to be adtonted to in diis enquiry ~Gount de Caylus’s 
apinion—tho lostimany af St. Athanasius and of St Angustine—embalming of strangers- 
eramination af the anctent accounts of Chis process-—emhalmers probably an inferior hint 
of prissthood=honoure paid to tha embalmers or sroathers—three methods deseribed hy 
Heradatus—hosa admit of many subdivisiona—price of emlulning—Wirst: methods [ve 
trartion of the brain-~inseels Jountl in tho heutl of a Greco-Egyption mummy extraction 
not practised in all cases-—Dr, Fce's mammy—-heatl filled with bituminous matter and other 
substances Dr, Perry's nammy-—De, Meat's mouny ~Mr, Davidson's muonny—ventral 
tnvisione the serthe-—representations af this part of the process in papyri~the dissector 
+ -AMthiapic stone prayer ultered hy the enbulmors—reeord of it by Porphyry—eviscerution 
of the badyvanopi or vases for the intestines pain wine aramutios--replacing af de 
viverramliseavory af the heart in Ue author's Crave. Vgypliin muuny — restoration of dif 
favent parte tn anaturad stale—ertraction of the viscera not akoays practised in the most ca 
pensive mode—use of spiccseresinous mattere—nutran—pertod for which the bady was to 
tie ta a sadudion af dis substanceranoval uf the culiclegreut care taken to preserve the 
nuils—hody anointed with oit af cedar, Seprohable application of huut~gilding of mun 
mies—tostinany of Abd'Allatif, Hertsog, Denon, Jumara, Rouyer, Passalacqua, Madden, &¢, 
to the application of gold an different parts of the bady-probability af the whole body 
havinge been gilt in the author's Greco Egyptian muinmy—the body of Alecander adorned 
with a chase work of golt—practica of rerapping the dead in sheets af gold, observed in 
the aepulchres on tha banks of the Volyu, the Tobol, the Trtish, and the Ob—statning of the 
nails and hands with henna-anulets found on tha surface af the body—position of man« 
mivsroanderful preservation of the halr—Second method: Non-extraction of the brain 
ao ventral incisiuonno resinous or aromatio sulstances—oil of cedar—natrum—probubilily 
af the injection of a caustic alkaline aolution-Third methods Washing the body wuh 
surmaia—aatria—inpossibilily of classing all the embalmed under the three divisionsen$. 
Rouyer's methot of olussing the mummics—ravity of the munmics of children--mumny of 
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a fstus tn tho author's colfection—casa of a similar kind tn Dr, Leots: musounimalso in the 
Burl of Munster’s possession—Denon and Cailliaud’s noticey of thasa casetoGaptain 
Henvey's fetal munmy, 


. 


By embalming we aro to understand an artificial operation, in which, by 
the aid of various medicaments, a dead body inay bo rendered capable of 
resisting the process of putrefaction, Tho ancient Egyptiana are the ouly 
people who havo practised this art with any thing liko method or auccesn, 
and by these peoplo, the Porsians, and the Arabians, the bodies ao prepared 
pavo beon, according to tho Arabic language, denominated mummica, The 
process has been variously termed and described na Bansamario—-Munr- 
satro—Caromomia—Empenuma—LHonnara Anavomra—Unoruna Fana- 
uis—Capaven Muvicatum—Funus Mimicarum—Cavaven Conprrum. 

The Ethiopians employed a diaphanous resin 4o preserve their dend 
bodies ; the Porsians enveloped theirs in wax; tho Scythiany folded their 
dond in skins; and the Greoks and Romans employed perfumes und wnie- 
tions with the same intent, ‘Tho unolions wore performed by ordinary 
servants, whilst the perfumes were mado and applied by the medica) at- 
tendants, 

Tho art of embalming among tho Egyptians of the present day is en- 
tirely unknown; we are, therefore, compelled to have recourse to ancient 
authorities in order to lewn the particulars of tho modes of embalming 
adopted by the Egyptians. Horodotua, who lived 484 years B.C., ia the 
most ancient author from whom wo can derive any information upon the 
subject, This is particularly contained in ‘tho second Book of his History, 
the “uterpe,” which gives the history of the kings of Egypt, and goes 
down to the invasion of that country by Cambyaes, and from which the 
following extract is taken :-— 

“Titel Ob at be curd votre waréarat, vat régyyy Exover rabrys. obra draty opixnpe Sz 
vexpag, Ssunvdace rotor xouloaar rapadelypure vexplr Eiht rf Youpy papypnjpévas Kat ry 
Atv enavdwordryy abréuy pact sve, rod obx Uoror moteBpae rd obvopeee bert raoire mpippart deo 
pada, rly 8 Seurdoyy Seuavbace brodeearkpyy ra radrne Kat ebrektoriay ry OB rplryy, ebres 
Reordrnr, dphoavreg O8, rurIivorrae map’ adiréay ward Yv rim Babhovral oquasevar Svat ry 
vexpdr, ot ney d) exmobix, modi duodoyhourrec, cwadhdaovrtn’ al 38 brodaerdpavos dy dushptat, 
Ske rh orovdadrara rapeyeboven mpara pay oKOMG ordiipg Sr ry pukorhpov dyovar roy 
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dyrigadoy, ra pity adbrod otirw edyorrec, ri dd byydovree appara, pert 32, [AS AlSiommny 
Oke mapaxloavres raph rhy Acmdpyy, & dy edo my Kodaly mito exxadfpavrec 88 atriy 
, Ral BenOyoavree Bry dorunty, abrie du Sdover Syntace rerpppdvorar, Erevra ri)y vp ddy 
eptpyne denpdrov rerpinpérne, Kad xaalyo, Kat row Mddor Suwpdrwr, wAdy APavurod, rhjoavreg, 
ouipdrraver drlow, rabra dé roujoarrec, rapixebouer Alroy, kpiavrec Hpdpag {Bdouhxorrcs 
wrstvag 88 rourdwy obs Keort rapsyebey. lreky 38 mapddSwer al {Bdophxorra, ovearree rdy 
vexpiy, xeredlacovai av ebro ro ada owddvag Avoateng redapidar xerarerpypdvourt, dra 
xplovrec rg xdppe ryt d) dert eddAne rh modAd xpdwrres Alydmriot, dvSetrev 88 rapadebdnevo 
pu Ot mpoohxorres, worsdvrat EbAwoy rbrav dvSpundedda' romadpevar 82, Locpyvtian rdy vexpiv. 
kat karaxdgtoavree obrw, Sngavplfover dy oleiyeere Sneed, lerdvrec dpSdy mpde rotxors otrw 
ev rove rd wodureAgcrara oxeudfover veupoig, Lode Of ri pdon Aovdopévoug, ry Of rodu- 
redntyy pebyovrac, oxevdfover ade. lwecy rode everipae wAjawrrac rob dard wéSpou cAelparog 
ywondvor, by hy Urdnocy rob vexpod rw xudlyy, bure Cvarapdores abrdv, dure dkedderes my 
wydds, card St rly ogy donShocvrey’ nat GrdaAdvres rd edGope rife drlow du, raprxehoves 
rue mpoxeyrdvag hina? rf Od redevraly dkietor a rife xodlne rip wedplyy, nv doifeay epdrepor* 
48 ker rocadryr Sivapar, bore tua Lovrft riv vydiv xed re omddyyva xararerysdra Eelyen 
rly d8 adpxag rd Arpov garariace kad By Ackrerce row vexpod 1d Seppe pativar, kad rie dordéa. 
amciy O8 rata mathowat, doe’ dv Bwacer Guru rdy vexpdy, obdiy Ere mpnypcrevddvrec, ‘I BE rpiry 
ruptyevaly Core Ade, 9 rade xpipane codprear(pove axrvddee. ouppely SepMhouvrey rie xodlyy, 
rapixehovar rag §Adophnuvre Ipdpee, xed Freer dent diy Buxay darupépcoSan, Weg B2 yorataue 
ray bmparday Caspian, brelw redeurhavat, ob mapuurlea tinder raprycberr, obdL Your ty wae 
clicdéee xdpret xed MOyou wAebvog yuvatecg' MAN drat yuratea y rerapredas yovwyrad, Curw mapax 
ddotor rotor raprystoues, roiira de macdover durw rode Kevexey, tye ph age de rapyevrat ployurn 
ree rife yurmakl, NappOijvee ydp rived gee proydnaray verge mpooddry yuvacde’ Kareleas Bt 
roy dudrexvoy," J 
Torodott Historiarun, lil, ix. ed, Schweighaouseri, 8vo, Lond. 1817, lid. ii, § 86-0. 


“There aro certain individuals appointed for that purpose (the cm. 
balming), and who profess that url; theso porsons, when any body is 
brought to them, show the bearers some wooden models of corpses, painted 
to represent the originals ; the most perfect they assert to be the represen. 
tation of him whose name I take it to bo impious to mention in this 
matter; they show a second, which is inferior to the first, and cheaper ; 
and a third, which is the cheapest of all, They then ask of them accord- 
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ing to which of the modols they will have the decensed prepared: having 
settled upon the price, the relations immediately depart, and the em. 
balmerg, remaining at home, thus proceed to perform the embalming in, 
the most costly manner, In the firsl placo, with & crooked pivee of iron, 
they pull out the brain by the nostrils; a port of it they extract in thin 
manner, the rest by means of pouring in cerlain druga: in the next place, 
after malting an incision in tho flank with a sharp Egyptian alone, they 
empty the whole of tho inside; and afley cleansing the cavity, and ringing 
it with palm-wino, scour if out again with pounded aromatics : then having 
filled the belly with pure myrrh pounded, and cinnamon, and all pther 
perfumes, frankincense excepted, they sew it up agning having wo done, 
they steop the body in natrum, keeping it covered for xeventy days, for it 
is not lawful to leave the body any longer in the brine. When the seventy 
days are gone by, thoy first wash the corpse, and then wrap up the whale 
of the body in bandages cut out of cotton elath, which (they ameur with 
gum, a substance the Egyptians generally uae instead of paste. ‘Phe vela- 
tions, having then received back the body, get a wooden case, in the shape 
of a man, to be made; and, when completed, place the body in the inside ; 
and thon, shutting it up, keep it in a sopulchral repository, whore they atick 
it upright against the wall. ‘Tho above is the most coatly manner in which 
they prepare the dead. Tor such as choose the middlo madle, from n desire 
of avoiding oxpense, they prepare the body thus They first fill ayringes 
with cedar oil, which they inject into the belly of the deceased, without 
making any incision, or emptying the inside, but sonding it in by the avnt ; 
they then close the aperture, to hinder the injection from dawing buck. 
wards, and Jay tho body in brine for the specified number of days, on the 
last of which they take out the cedar oil which thoy had previously injected, 
and such is the strength it possesses that it brings away with it the bowels 
and inside in a state of dissolution : on the other hand, the nateum dissolves 
the flesh, so that, in fnat, there remains nothing but the #ldn and the bones, 
‘When they have so done they give back the body without performing any 
farther operation upon it, ‘Tho third mode of embabning, which ia uxed 
for such as have but scanty means, is us (ollows After washing the inside 
with syrmacn, they salt the body for the seventy days, and return it to be 
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taken back. The wives of men of quality are not given to bo embalmed 
immediately afler their death, noithor are thoso that may havo been ox- 
tromely beautiful, or much celebrated; but they deliver them to the em- 
“palmers after they have been threo or four days deconsed: this they do for 
the following reason, that the workmon may not be able to abuse the bodies 
of those fomoles ; for it is reported by them that ono of those artificers was 
discovered in the very fact on tho newly-deceased body of a woman, and 
was impeached by his fellow workman,” 
Laurents: Translation, 


The next authority is that of Diodorus Siculus, who lived 440 years after 
Tlerodotus, Jo has dotailed several particulars not mentioned by the pre- 
veding historian, and entered moro at large upon the funeral coremonies of 
the Egyptians. 


@Oray ydo reg deraddny map! durole, de pay avyysvety wad gidoe mdvrec Karamaatinevar mpg 
ritg nepuddey mepiipyorrar ni) widw Spnrotrrec, toe dy rapite rbyy rd dye, ob pujy obire 
Anurpay, Sure Lvov Bure rife AAAne rpopite Cboddyou perarapfdvoverr, Sure soPprag Anpmpie 
mepipddrovrare row O& rapiy rpete brdpyouor rederg, ire wodurcdcordrn wet plan xed reerrer 
wurden. near prey oby rie modirny aveNoxer Que pealy dpyuplov radavrony sarte OE rdy Beurdpeen 
pude Mleoot, ward d€ ry doxdryw mavreddy ddlyov re Searcenpee yortaae AMdyouran de ply oby 
ric adpeeree Sepumebovrec, elod rexvtrar r)y Fmarhpyy radryy tx ydsrovg maperdypdyrtes Bvroe be 
ypapiy exderoy ray ele rig rapicg Seramopdvoy rote alselacg roy redcuryodyruy mpooertyaavrec, 
trepwrdiar riva rpdrow Patdovrae rv Sepurcluy yerdaQae rot odparog, dtopodoynodpevor at 
wep wdvroy, kat roy vexpdy meparufldureg, rote reraypévore emt my KarciSiopdeyy emyrddereer 
7b oiian mapadiddacn Kal mpidrog pay db ypapparede Aaydptevac, redérroy Xapat rob cdparoc, 
émd rhe Awydva mepeypeider ry shdvyvpoy Baoy det rept breY d deydpevag rapaoylorne, AiSov 
txov AQtomwdr; xed Brarepdry Vow vdpiog Kedeber ny odpxc, mapaypsyie pebyer Spdap, Swwdyewr 
rity ovpemcpdyrwy nat ALSorg Badddyriy, tre dd parapupdvor, sad kaSameped rd pboog ele exstvor 
rperdvtays drokapAdvovar yip proyrdy elves ndvra roy dpopiigs adpeere Blew apooddpurrn, 
gal rpudpara rosvobyra, cat kedsdov rh xaxdy drepyagdnavoy, de rapryeurad b2 kadodpter or mony 
pey ryite sal modvuplag cdiodyreat, rote re lepeten ovrdereg kad rig ale lepdy sladdoug cawdrag 
te tepnt rocotrrate mpde 8d ry Separalay ro maperxtopdvov adparoc «SpnaSévrav aurdy, 
ale xadinos ry xetpa Side rile rob vexpod ropife ele ray Sdpaxa, nal dere Lule, xuple vedpisr 
wat xapdlag, Ercpog 8 scSaiper ray éyvodlwy Excoror, eystgur bug pounnelp xed Sypudpcon 
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gadddou 88 wily rd odie rd pay mpidror xedplg wal rie Hddag dmiedclag Abotaw by hpdpae 
wdelove ror rpudnorra, Ereira optpry xa xevapipp, xed rete devapbrore ph) pidver wedvypdeior 
rhona, (AL Kad ry ebudlay mapdxyeoQai, Spawetaarrec, wupadiddant raly auyyertay rab : 
reredsurnxdror Surwe tkaoroy ry rot abparog peddy dadpainy rernpypévay Ware ral rite dl rote 
Brageporg add ratg ddpbar rplyug dtapsrar, x ry Bay wpdaoyar voit adparoe dorcptid xray 
eTvae, cd dv rife popdite rbwov yrupteaSat Std ant woddot rity Alyumeluy ty dicfycae wove 
redder duddrrovrag ré odpare ry mpoydvar, aar' yay spider roby yerents woddate rile kavrdy 
yevéotwg mporeredsurnxdrag’ ors exdorar rd re pryldy ead rhe mepoxtc ridv owpdror, tre P 
rode rig Gweue Kupa xrfane dpupdrous, wapddntor Puxeyaylar wapéycadar, xaSelmep cvpBefiwe 
sdrag rote Sewpovpdvorg.” 
Diodori Steuli Bibliothoem Histor, Vib. 4. § 91, 


“When any one among the Egyptians dies, all his relationa and frionds, 
putting dirt upon their honds, go lamenting about tho city, till such Une aa 
the body shall be buried. In the megn time they abstain from bathe and 
wine, and all kinds of dolicate moats, neither do they during that time wear 
any costly apparol, “Cho inanner of their burials is three-fold; one very 
costly, a second gort loas chargeable, and u third vory monn. In the first, 
they say, there is epont a talent of gilvor, in the second twenty mines, but in 
the lgst there is very little expense, Those who have the care of ofdering 
the body are such ad lave been tought that art by their ancostors. These, 
showing 10 the kindred of the deceased a bill of oxpensos of each”kind of 
burial, ask them aftor what manner thoy will have the body prepared; when 
they have agreed upon the matter, they doliver the body to such as aro 
usually appointed for this office, ‘First, he who has ‘the name of scribe, 
laying it upon the grovind, merke about the flank on the loft side how 
much is to be cut away. ‘Thon he who is called tho outter, or disacctor, 
with an Aithiopic stono cuts away as much of tho flesh ns tho law com- 
mands, and presently rana away as fast as ho can: thoso who aro present, 
pursuing him, cast stones at him, and curse him, hereby turning all tho 
exeorations which thoy imagine duo to his office, upon him. For, whoso- 
ever offers violence, wounds, or does any kind of injury to a body of the 
same nature with himself, they think him worthy of hatred; but those who 
are called the embalmers they esteom worthy of honour and respect; for 
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, 


they are familiar with their pricsts, and‘ go into the temples as holy men, 
without any prohibition. So soon as they come to ombahn the dissected 
, body, ono of thom thrusts his hand through the wound into tho, abdomen, 
amd draws forth all the bowels but the heart and kidneys, which another 
washes and cleanses with wine made of palms and aromatic odours, Lastly, 
having washed the bedy, they anoint it with oil of cedar and other things 
for above thirty days, and attewwards with myrrh, cinnamon, and other such 
like matters, which have not only a power to preserve it for a long time, bul . 
tlso give it a sweet smoll; after which they deliver it to the kindred, in 

» Such manner that every member remains whole and entire, and no part of 
it changed, but the beauty and shape of the face secms just ag it was 
before, and may be known, even the hairs of the eye-lids and eye-brows 
remaining ag thoy were at first. By this means many of tho Bpyptians, 
keeping the dead bodies of their ancestors in magnificent houses, so por- 
fectly see the truo visage and countpnance of those that dicd many ages 
before they thomsclves wore born, that in viewing the proportions of, cyery 
one of them; and tho lincaments of their faces, they tako as much delight 
aa if they wéyesstill living among them.” 4 ' 

These are the two principal accounts of tho proccases of embalming 
adopted hy the ancient Mgyptians, and the statement of these will prepare 
the way for a more detailed account upon the subject, previously to which, 
however, .[ shall male a few general observations. . 

Tt would, T fear, be a task of no little difficulty to assign the period and 
give any thing like the precise age of a mumniy; but much miy be done by 
a careful comparison of the observations of Herodotus, Diodorug.Siculus, 
and other historians, and an altentive examination into the physical forms 
of the individuals thus converted into mummies, Professor Blumenbach 
felt the difficulty of tho investigation when he proposed, in order to obtain 
this object, the two following Pia Desideria, ns he torms thom, to he firat 
accomplished: : : 

“1, A more accurate determination of the various, so strikingly diferent, 
and yot as strikingly characteristic national configurations in the momumenta 
of tho Bgyptian orls, together with a determination of the poriods in which 

a 
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these monuments wero produced, and the causes of their remarkable dif. 
ferences, ‘ 

“9, Avery careful technical cxamination of the characteristic formes of 
the soveral skulls of mummies we have hitherto met with, together with an” 
accurate comparison of thoso skulls with the monuments above men- 
tioned.” * 

Count Caylus is of opinion that no mummies have been made since the 
conquest of Ligypt by the Romans. The Christinna in Egypt, St. Athanasius 
tells us, in‘his Lifo of St, Anthony, wore in the habit of keeping in their 
houses the embalmed bodies not only of their martyrs, ‘but alao of all who 
didd among them. * St. Anthony opposed this custom, and, fewing that his 
body might he so disposed of, he withdrew with two of bis monks into the 
degorl, and directed that they should, after his death, bury him in secret 
dnd ndt let the place of his entowmbment be kuown.¢ And St. Augustine 
hears testimony} to mummies havifg beon winde in hig time (the beginning 
of the fifth century), As in relation to tho religious opinions of the ancient 
Egyptians, as we havo olrendy secn,§ it was essentinl the bodics of all clagkes 
should be prosprved, it 'may naturully be asked what was tho pradtico 
adopted with tho poorest’ or lowest order of society? Wero they also 
ombalmed ?, Not agcording to the methods mentioned by Herodotus and 
Diodorus ‘Sichlus most assuredly. The ordinary mode of agpalture among 
the Egyptians effected a kind of natural, embalming: they wero laid upon 
beds of charcoal, | according to Maillef, and susie round enly with a few 
awaddling clothes, cdvered with a mat, wpon which was heaped u quantily 
nf sand seven or elght feet in thickness, “S'his material served ua a bed to 
absorb all moisture from the body, and if thus became shrivelled und 
dried up. - , : poo 

‘ » Herodofus gives some curious information upon the embalming of 
* agpangers, or those destroyed by crocodiles or drowned in the Nile, though 


* 
* Philos. Trans. 1704, p. 189, > Montfwugon Antiquité Bspliqué, tom, V., Part Was pe 176. 
1 Sprix,, Gh oper, tom. Yi, p. O81, “§ Chop. II, * - 
~ [Does it not flion appear that (ho Bgyptinia were acquainted with Uh antiseptic proporticn af 
this eubstanco s t 
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it is to bo regretted that his detail relative to the anered repository is not 
more particular, 


OS 3 ay abrav Alyunrloy, } felvwn dpolug, bed xpoxadethou bpraydste ‘Q de avrod rot 
worapod qalvyrat reSrqivg, war’ fy dy mode eevee Sh, robrove waod dardeyen, fort raptyshoarrete 
abrdy, Kat wepareddavrag dy uéAMara, Scape by ipjiae Shreyoee add petont teore abroad dddov 
oldéva, abre ry mpoonxdvrwy, dure roy gldavt @ML pour of ipdeg dbrot ob rob NelAdu, dre whéor 


ret ce Spdrav vexpdy, xepurrdgorres Sdrrour.” . 7 
? Toro, Ist, liv, ii. § 90. 


“Tf any ona, no matter whether one of the Hgyptians themselves or 1 
foreigner, is found having eon carried of by a crocodile, or merely 
drowned in the river, whatever bo the cily near which he is cast up, the 
inhabitants must necessarily embalm and dress his body in the most 
sumptuous manner, and inter him in the saored repositary : no one must 
touch him, whother welation or friend ; the priests of the Nilo dono handle 
the body and bury it, as though it wore the corpso of something moro than 


a man.” ‘ 
Laurent's Translation. 


This practice was doubtless a wise one, and the effect of it was to induce 
vigilance on the part of the authorities of the different cities, and prevont 
accidents, in order to avert the very expensive process of ombalming. 

The gecoynt of Eerocdotus, ag we have seen, commences with stating 
that the persona employed in embalming, tho xaréara:, were individuals ‘apo 
cially appointed for the purpose; but he does not inform us*of their 
quality, The term uaed to denote the persons performing this office ap- 
plics generally to those following any sedentary aris, Tt is not unlikely 
that the ombahuers were an inferior kind of priesthood ; for Diodorus 
Siculus informs ua that they were eatcemied “wor thy of honour and re- 
spect,” that they wore “ familinr with their pridsta,” and that “ they went 
into the temples as holy men without any prohibition ;” whoreas the Perns- 
chistes, Uhe cutter or dissector, who was éorployed i in mating the incision 
into the left flank of tho body for the extraction of the bowels, was held in 
abhorrence, and obliged to fly away for anfety after the performance of his 
task, MM. Peyron supposes the honours mentioned by Diodorus Siculus as 
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given to the Tarichoute, or ombalmers, ware really paid only lo the Chol. 
chyte or swathers, From popyri, not long sinco discovered, M. Poyron 
atates wo dorive the knowledge that the lutter part of tho embalming pro- 
cess was performed by » peculiar class of priests, of tho lowest order, yet 
possessed of great privileges, and much respected by their countrymen.” 

To the cmbalmers tho rolatives of the dend made applicution for the 
purpose of proserving the body, and selecting the mode by which it ahould 
be offected.. Herodotus mentions three modes; but, from the examination 
of mummies of various kinds, il is clear (hat others may be added, and 
these probably admit of subdivisions.| The price attending each mode is 
stated by Diodorus Siculug.f ‘Tho first method cost v talent of silver, § 
which is equal to £225 of “English money; the second 20 minw, or £75 ; 
. and the third o much smaller sum, which is but mentioned, 

The rrrst and the most costly mode of embalming described by Lyre. 
dotus is that which commenced by the operation uf the extraction af the 
brain through tho nostrila, which was cfleeted by the aid of iron (hronze) 
crotchots. 1, at first, was tempted to conceive that it war not possible to 
ompty the skull of its contonts by theso menns, antl at least it seemed to 
me, to be an gperation of oxceeding difficulty, But the examination of 
more than one specimen has convinced me of the practicability of it! 
Not only\has the brain beon entirely removed from’ the head of the mummy 
T opened, and which I have called the Greco-Rgyptian Mummy,” but also 
the whole of the membranes have been dragged through the noatrila without 
in any way defacing them, disturbing the sepdum of the nose, or disfiguring 
this organ in any manner whatever, us will be seen by a reference to 


* Poyion, Papyri Bgypts pp, 84—~80. 

t The obsciyntion of Belzoni ia, doultlers, corract, when ho alates, in relation to Ue three 
several modes of embalming, that he © will venture to agsurt that Lhe high, middling, aud poorer 
olases all admit of farther distinction.” 

} Lib. i. § 91. 

§ ‘Tho Babylonian ‘talent, according to Taylor'(‘Lianalation of the Eistory of Uoradotus), ix 
worth,about®,0226 ; the talent of Buber is believed to he newly the same aa the Attle, and is 
valued nt £193, 16x, Huglieh money, Bev ste Rrowne’s ‘Tinvele, p, Be 

I Greenhill, in hip. Avt of Embalming,” p. 249, speaks of the extraation of the tram 
Uhrough the nostrile as anvumusing story of a thing “ impracticable and ridiculous." 


? 
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Plates I. and II. It would appear that the crotchets (My. 9, 10, Plate IV.) 
had beon introduced up tho nostrils, mado to porforate the cthmoid bone at 
the upper part of the nostrils, and then by a circular rotatory movoment to 
“break down the cribriform plato of that bone, together with the adjacont 
portions of the frontal bone, of sufliciont size to admit » brown-piece, and 
through which opening the brain and membranes could bo extracted and 
any fluid injected into the skull that might be thought necessary to cleanse 
that cavity.* In the instance to which I have alluded ’tho skull was quite 
ompty--the only contents, if such they can be called, consisted of some 
insects and the pupm of others. I obsdrved a similar opening in Mr. 


t 

*Ing remarkably fino apecimon of mummy, suppored to have) en brought fom Egypt by 
M. Paoasalacqua, aud opened in 1828 uy tho Leeds’ Philosophicul and Libs vay Sock ty, dhe brain 
was found to have boon extmeted through tho right nosuil, ‘Che opening into the skull was 
made through tho aphonoidal sinuees and not Unough the oiibriform plate, ‘Cho mentauncs 
wore proxorvad entie, In Mons. Onillinud’s Greco-Eyyption Mummy tho nosd waa disfigured 
and broken by the operation. 

Dr. Gronville observed amall orystals of what appeared to bo an animal aubstance re« 
rombling ateatine, studded on the inner autface of tho skull of his mummy. found similar 
oryslals on the suiface of the body of my Greco-Bpyptian Mammy, and T transmitted them to 
Di. Faaday, the highly-talented protessor of chemistry at ho Royal Institution, for his exuni. 
uation, ‘The following account is worthy of notices" The vmall needle-like oryetals are 
vory curio, but too minute in quantity, and lov vague ag to their oigin, to allow of much 
Voing made out relative to them, The crystallization is very perfect and ueiculay, and, from the 
appearance, ane might auppasa them the result of aublimations hut when the substance is heated 
it doce nut prove Wu be volatile. Tt Cazes, aul upon cooling concretes again, erystallizing the 
whole like spermaccti, It burns with a bright flame, and ovidently ubounde in carbon and 
hydrogen. Tt is not koluble in water, and has Ue odour, when heated, of a fatty matter; but 
then alkali acta very feebly upon it, and disgulves only a vory small portion. On the contrary, 
it is very aoluble in wevhol, the sulution being precipitated hy water, ‘Phe substance may pro- 
oubly hu niesull of slow action upon organic (porchance animal) mutter, and hax, perhaps, been 
nswiated in ils formation by Aedé.”  Yixtraot of a letter from Dr. Faraday, May 23, 1823. On 
the lady af the Mummy opened at Leeds, upon exposure of any part ta the operation af the 
Mnosphere, amall white evyatida were found to be praduced; they consisted of uatram, which 
had heon umployed in the progoss of ombalming: 

| Txuhmitted these to the examination of iny’ fiend the Rev. FW. Tope, where minte 
requamtines with entomological acience eminoutly qualifies him lo det ct all the peouliaritics 
of the beings composing this cunious division of animated nature, Ue haa kindly favoured me 
with the 1ollowing deseiption : 


. 
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Saunders’s mummy, and Mr. Brodie acquaints me that ho found the same in 


1, Nxoronta Mymranum, Long, fin 8, Lat, lin 14. Purpurascens hirta, antennis pedi- 
dusque flavo-rubris, Antenne rubra, totum corpus ere supra wolacemm punctatim mur, 
ginibus olytrorum rufascentibus linouto-punctatis, Corpus infra nigram hirtum, peiibue 
Jlavo-rubris, Aa this species of Neorobin uppers distinct from any proviously dexeribed, 
Mr, Hopo has named it N. Mumiarum, N, Ruflpos Fab, an Afrienn species, ecoms clovely 
allied to it; it differs, howover, in the colour of the antenne, riyfpes having black antenme 
with the basal joint .ed,,the Falician apovies is ulso a Inonder insect and differs from meni 
arum (n ita senlpture and hirsuties, Mr, Topo thinks it probable int thexe inseata, when 
alive, wore of a violet or decp purple colour, the medicaments used in the proces of embalming 
having partly discharged the colouring matter. Some of thom also exhibit the nppenrance of 
immaturity. 

3, Dynsnerrs Vorrivus? In the Appondix to the 14th vol. of the Lintuean ‘Tranmetions, 
. there {s a notice of this insout being found, together with Gorynotes violiceus, in x mummy nt 
Thobes, The only dermestes Mr. Wope could find in the colleation fram the henl of my 
Groco-Egyptian mummy appems however quite distinct. Severul apeoien of hw Dermestes 
ave found in Egypt, and at the Capo of Good Hopes It in nlmoat nbaolutely necemmay ter de 
scribe the apecios of thia genus ua soon na they ure captured, as Chey are diablo to become grenwy, 
and tha colour and appearance of them go changed that it ia diMeult to name them neaunitely, 

3. Puna or Duerunovs Inexora, In tho head of the mummy wa found a considerable quantity 
of the pup of diptorons insoots, apparontly of two distinct apecica, and from their appearance 
Mr, Hopo was lod, to romark, that tho process of embalming could not possibly be a rapid one. 
Sotho of the pupiwo “caaos wora ompty, and tho major part of tem, contained the drictnp insect 
almost in a stato of perfection. ¥ 

Mr. Wopa his boon ao kind ag to examino a numbor of ingccts obtained from the hond 
of a mummy brought for me from Thebes by Mr, Wilkingon, ‘Tho necount of these will, 
I truat, be truly acceptable to cntomologists, ns opportunitics of examining innecta under meh 
aircumatanacs mio unquestionably of rare ocemrence, * 


Diuesrre Porranorus. Long, tind. Lad, fin, 2, 
; 


Totum corpus supra caataneum, subtomentosum, podibus concoloribua, abdominey, infra dlbide, 
Caput fusco-rubum’ oculis nigris, antennis robro-cratancia, ‘Thorns enatiunens, punetatun 
medio nigricantl, marginibusq, Jateralibus albo-Lomentosia, Seutellum hirautum, seu piliv 
Whis obsitum. lytra eastanca, aubtomentosn, Cora iafra bide-pilomi seymenti ihe 
dominis, cnstanco-maculytis, trigonoq. concolori, in medio singwlormm posita. Pode enataned, 

‘This Dormoates appoma lo Mr. Uopo to differ from nny species hitherta deaeribed. In form 
it readthblos D. domesticus Htoven, from Siberia, [la light color ia remarkuble, ariaing pres 
bably from"the exclusion of light, and not in thin ense, he imagines, from tho offeeta af the 
drugs ued in ombid ing. The thorax in muny of tho specimens ts nearly blask: in twa of 


r 


4 
them the elyfra nro of b dite cheentt’ oglour, nimost nppronching to black, From oue sladl 


5 
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throc mummies belonging’ to Lord Mountnorris, M. Lancret says* that 
he had found’ the noso préxerved entire, notwithstanding tho extraction, of 
the braih through the nostrils, M, Rouyer} has made thé same remark, 
but: observes that several had the noso broken or destroyed. If Dr. 


more than 270 tolorably porfoct apecinens wore taken; and, from the remaining fragments of 
others; probably double that number lived, propagated their species, and died without ovor seeing 
the light, ‘Che perfeat pupm are not abundaut; tho remnants of the empty cases, howovor, 
would lend ono to believe thnt tho groater part of them arrived at tho imago atate aomo time 
aftor the proacas of ambatming was completed, whon as mummica, thoy wore deposited in 


thoir reapgctivo mauaolga, 


Denareares Rowt—-Long. lind, Leal. lin, Qt 


{ fLotum corpus aupra nigrum, aubtus albopilosum, Antennie capitulo nigro ermteris utiodlis 
rubris. Thorax ator Intoribus thoracis cluereo-villosis, Corpus infia albopiloaum Intoribug ab- 
déminis antioa maould magni ovath notatis, poaticeque aegmentis ulring. minoribus maculia 
variogatis. 

‘Tho above species agrecs very woll with several apocimons of Dormostes which were brought 
to Mr, Hope fiom the shores of tho Ral Son by Licutonant Roo, in honour of whom ho namod 
the insect, ‘There ia a third speoios leg from the sume mummy differing from all othors of the 
gonus by its elongate oblong form, It is, however, in loo mutilated a alate to dasoribo, oa the 
antennas und legs aro wanting, Among tho broken fragments of ingeets taken from the mum- 
uiva, there are remunnts of some luge species of Phnelia, probably Pimelia apinulosa, Klug, 
not uncommon in Bgypl ‘Lhore ave algo immense munbers of Pupre of Home diptorous inacets, 
oortainly of three diffuont species, if not more. ‘Lhe recorded mammied ingoola, including 
thgsa desaribed at preaont, ue the following + 

1, Conynotea vinlacows Fab, vid. Jinn, ‘Tran, Vol. XIV. Appendix. « 

2. Necrabiae Mumiaram, Hope. 

8. Deriestes vulpinus, Fab, vid. Linn. ‘Tran, Vol. XIV. Appond. 


4, pollinotus, 
5, mmmntmnaocamn Roi, jo 


G, eens dlongutus, 

7, Pinelia apinulosn, Klug? 

8. Copris Babeeula? found by Passalacqua, embalmed, nnd go named on tho toatimony of 
Latroille, 

th: Mics, Fab, 4 

10. ~ ~ Vithecius, Fab. 

11, A spevien of Canthuris in tho colloction of Paggnlacqua from Thebes (No. 442.) 

¥ Jomnrd Deseription des Hypogees dela Villo do Thdbes, in tho Description du PRgypte, 

} Notice sur les Zmbaumemons des Anciens Egyptions in tho (Dosoription do I'Egypto, par 


M, Rouyer, tom, I. p. 207. 
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Granville’s mummy the brain and part of the membranes were extracted 
through the nostrils.* In many cuses, however, the brain was nob re 
moved at all, and: yet the body vory cavofully and perfectly preserved. 
This was the case in Dr. Leo’s mummy, the brain of which is in my pose 
session. It has sunk down into a cake-like masa, heuring the impress of 
the crucial ridge in the internal part of” the back of the skull, und shows 
that the body had beon placed in a horizontal postare after being embalmed. 
T have another head from Thebes, showing the same fact. Th this spe- | 
cimen tho nostrils are plugged with cotton cloth, M. Rouelle stntcat that 
in the head of the mummy gent to the Count de Caylus he perevived a hole 
in the cranium, made at the extremity of the nostrils, and that the end 
of the orbit on the right side was actually open. ‘Through these apertures | 
doubtless the brain had been extracted, and the cavity was, aM in many 
other instances, filled up with bituminous and resinous matterf Tn the 
mummy, which formerly belonged to De. Perry, and which ia now in my 
collection, I found the head filled with these substances. Dr, Mend's 
mummy, the remains of which are in the Museum of the Royal College of 
Physicians, was in tho same state, Mr, Davidsor’s mummy also contained 
this matter, and it is remarkable that in this instance the apertures of the 
nostrils, with part of the cavity of the skull, was plugged up and filled with 
twisted portions of cloth introduced through the nostrils, which Mr. Da- 
vidaon “ drew out to the extent of nino yards, It was of vory fine texture, 
and about three inches in width.’{ Mr. Madden mentions that he saw 
heads of mummics crammed with fine linen, which must have heen intra. 
duced through the nose.) The head of the mummy opened ab Leeds was 
found to be rather more than half filled with spices ina state of course 
powder, amongst which were a few lumps of resinous matter, particularly 
about the baso of the skull, The right nostril was alse filled with wre 
sinous substance, Dr. Granville’s mummy had a lump of rags dipped in 
pitch and placed in the mouth. 

The head being thus deprived of that matter which most readily runs 


* Philos, Trane. 1828, | Mem, de TAcut Ray, dew Setenees, 1740, 
1 The nature of the subatanees will bo tented of in the Chapter on Medicunents, 
§ Adtlréas on Embolming, Sve. Lord, (8d, p. 20. 
| Travels in Turkay, Egypt, Nubin, and Palestine, ii, 88. 
‘ 4 
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inlo putrefaction, the next step in the process of embalming was the making 
of the incision into the flank for the evisceration of the hody. Diodorus 
Siculus, describing this part of the embalming, says, Ile who has the 
name of Scribe (6 ypappured.), laying the hody upon the ground, marks about 
the flank on the left side,” &e, Now, all the representations of this pro- 
cess, and they are very numerous, both upon tho cases of muninies and 
on the papyri which have been found within them, represent the body as 
lying extended upon a table furnished with a lion’s head.* Tam at a loss to 
account for this emblem, which is constant in MSS., on cases, tablets, &e. 
Count Caylus has figured in his Recueil @Antiquités Hgyptienncs (tom. TV., 
Pl. XIV., fig. 4) an Egyptian cngraving on a hematite of a female 
miumnny, stretched on the back of a lion, and Anubis standing by its side, 
with his arms oxtended as in the act of invoking protection for the body, 
Be that fa it may, a line is marked out by the seribe, and tho dissector 
(6 mapuoyiorye) witkes his incision according to this direction, and with an 
Ethiopic stone, which is of exceeding hardness, and capitble of bearing 0 
vory keen cutting edge. The man who makes this incision, it is most 
singularly said, is obliged to fly with all specd even from the assistants in 
the embalming, who throw stones after him, and load him with curses, it 
heing considered as odious to do any act of violence to a body of the same 
nature as (heir own, 

Terodotus and Diodorus Siculus leave us in ignorance as to what 
ia dono with the intestines afler they are extracted from the body by the 
embalmors, through the incision made in the left flank by tho cutter; but 
Porphyry] here affords us some curious and important information. ‘This 
author haa handed down to us the prayer suid to have been uttered by the 
ombalmers in the name of the deecased, “ entreating tho divine powers to 
receive his xoul into the region of the gods.” [t is ax follows: When 
those who have the care of the dead proceed to embalm the body of any 


* ‘Tho crbalmera are figured with the head of a jackal, and are painted black, &o, 

| Bpyplinn pebbles of pyromachons silex, aeoording toM, Brognint. Ig. 6,7, 8, Plate IV, 
are representations of what ia supposed to he the knife for mulking the incision, They are taken 
from M. Passnlaequa’s Collection at Berlin. 

} De Abstinentia, lib, iv. cap. 10, 


OS 
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person of respectable rank, they first take out the contents of the belly, and 
place thom in a separate vessel. After the other rites for the dead have 
been performed, one of the ombalners, laying his hand on the vessel, ad- 
dressing the sun, utters on behalf of the deceased the following prayer, 
which Euphantus has translated from the original language into Creek 
Q thou Sun, our lord, and all ye gods who are the givers of life to men, 
accopt me, and receive me into the mansions of the eternal gods; for 1 have 
worshipped piously, while T have lived in this world, those divinities whont 
my parents taught me to adore, } have ever honoured those parents who 
gave origin to my body; and of other men F have neither killed any, nor 
robbed them of their treasure, nor intlicted upon them any grievous evil; 
but if I havo done any thing injurious to my own soul, either by gating or 
drinking any thing unlawfully, this offence has not been comunitted by me, 
but by what is contained in this chest,—mncaning the intestines in the versed, 
which is then thrown into the river, ‘The body is atterwarda regarded 
as pure, this apology having been made for its offtnee, and the embalmer 
prepares il according to the appointed rites” Plu(avel: confirma the authenti- 
city of this account: ‘The belly heing opened,” he auya, “ the hawela were 
cast into the rivey Nile and the body oxpoxed to the sun. ‘The cavities of the 
chest, and the belly were then filled with unguonts and oclovaus substances." 
In the reprosentations of embulming to which J have alluded, fow' vases 
will be constantly seen placed bonenth tho embalming tables Knch of 
these vases is furnished with a cover, having on it cither the heud of a 
human being, a cynocephalus, a jackal, or a hawk. ‘These are the four 
gonii of the Amenti or Amun-ti, which, in Coptic, exactly corresponds with 
“$ne in Greok. It significs the receiver and giver, Mr. Wilkinson anys it was, 
therofore, @ tempor'y abode, ‘This agrees with the iden of the Fgyptinns r= 
turning again to the earth, aftor a stated period. Che names of the gonil are: 
1, Nursonor, or Kunmnenor, with the huvk'’s head, 


+i Dr Middloton’s miacellancous works, vol. IV., p. 166, there iva reprogentation of ths 
smbalming of a body, the principal operator, and two assistant ‘here ure four vawen 
(Canopl) beneath the table, It oconie in the description of the eave, printings, &e., of or Hgyp« 


ia eri given to the Univesity of Cambridge by Cuptain George Townshend. Suu ‘Tub, 
22 and 23, 
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2. Swor, or Smaurr, with the jackal’s head, 
8, Tlapen, with the head of the cynocephalus. 
4, Amaxz, with the human head. (See Plate TH, fly. 1, 2,3, 4.4) 
The vases containing the embalmed intestines we made either of baked 
clay or of alabaster: the latter are so rare that Belzoni had only met with 
fragments of this kind. | have seen one perfect and most beautiful set, and 
fome others imperieet, Lord King has a very fine set mcasuring 164 inches 
in height, They have most commonly hieroglyphics upon thom, In size 
thoy vary from about nino inches to a foot and a half, 

To return to the process : 


a 


o7 Pho intestines and other viseera being removed through the incision just 


mentioned, and which is usually ebout five inches in length, TMerodotus tells 
us they were cleansed and steeped in palin wine, In several instances they 
wore neithor placed in vases nor thrown into the river; for, in Dr, Leo's 
muniny, J found the intestines had been taken out from (he opening (Stinches 
in fongth) in the eft flan, and washed L presume in tho palin wine ; they had 
heen sprinkled with aromatics, which were also thrown into the cavity of the 
belly, and then replaced in ong mags into that cavity, ‘These are now fn 
‘my possession, Belzoni remarks that the entrails of mpmmnies are often 
bound up in Jinen and asphalttm- tn Me. Davidsor’s mummy the uv. 
ringomant was somewhnt different; for, alter their removal, they were 
volled up in four distinet portions, enclosed in cotlon bandages, and then 
retuned into tho body. The cut surfaces of this incision were, in all 
the inataneca T have seon, merely bronglt together, not sewed, as stated by 
[orodotus. M. Rouyer's experience coincides with mince. In the Leeds 
mummy the edges of the ineision were also brought together, but not by 
any sowing-——« simple apposition of surfaces. Tho contents of tho chest 
and abdomen in this case wero removed, with (ho exception of the liver, the 
kidneys, and the heart, which had heon embalmed, wrapped up in fine 
cloth, and retired into the cavity, Tn my ‘ Greco-Tigyption Mummy” 
tho cavily was quite opty. I could not find even the kidnoys, which are 
oapeciully mentioned by Diodorus Siculus as parts that were not to be 


* Vhono ure taken from four carved figures in my possession, ‘Whey are of grent rarily. 
t ‘lravela, p. 170, 
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removed. So, algo, he says of the heart, and this substance [found placed 
between the thighs of the mumny, without ay buudagiys or protection af 
any kind, {have had this figured in Plate [V., fig. 8, und the reader will 
easily observe, by a reference to Plate XXITL. in the Phil. Trans. for 1825, its 
striking resemblance to the form of the heart belonging to Dr. Granville's 
mummy, Iwas fora long time at a loss to ascertain what it reully was, 1 
succeeded, however, by macorating it in spirit, and T found the mimi to 
consist of the muscular or fleshy part of the heart, Upon oxamination of 
the chest, or thoracie cavity, J was enabled to obtain some portions of mem 
brane (the pleurm), a portion of the windpipe, and somo of the larger 
blood-vessels coming from, and going to, the heart. This division of 
the heart from the vessels has evidently been efleetud by a entling ine 
strument, and the surfaces receiving this violonce are elenrly apparent ; for, 
having macerated the portions in warm water, T completely Koaked out 
the mummilying matter, and have since preserved the specimens da spirit; 
for, tho drugs of preservation being removed, tho part begin inmiediately 
to putrely, aflor the lapso of a period of probably three thousand yenre | 
Dr. Leo’s and Mr, Davidson’s munmies had the kidneys as well oa the 
other viscera, 

The extraction of the intestines by means of an incision docs not appear 
to have been exclusively practised in tho mummies prepared according to 
the most expensive process, detailed by Horodotus as tho first mode; for 
many have been found, ag we lewn from Pagsntacqua* and other com. 
potent authorities, with this incision, that had not been enclosed in a aur 
cophagus. The amount of tho expense of the process would rather depend 
upon the nature and quantity of the spices used, and the profusion of idola 
with which the mummy should bo decorated, Mummies very vichly fur- 
nished, and prepared in the most costly manner, have been found without 
the ventral incision. Passalacqua romarks| that the munitnies in which 
the intestines had been removed through the incision had always the place 
supplied by asphattum ; but 1 have seen the cavity merely {illed with dust 
of cedar, cassia, &., and an carthy matior. Aud Pagsalacqua himaalf had 


~ — * Catalog, No. 1647, | Tb. No, 1552, Ub, p. 170. 
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the mummy of a child,* the abdomen of which had been emptied of its con- 
tenta, and no substanco wag found to replaco them. In Dr. Granville’s 
mummy no ventral incision had heon practised, nor had the greatest part 
of the viscera been displaced; for, upon removing the integumonts of the 
belly, the stomach was found adhering to the diaphragm, the spleen much 
reduced and flaticned, the kidney, gall-bladder, &. The contents of the 
chest, were entire, and those of the pelvis wero found i sida; and Dr. Gran- 
ville has detailed some appearances which he conceives to be indicative of 
a diseased state of some of those organs, previously to tho death of the 
individual. 

The great cavitics of the body being cleansed and propared, they are, 
according to Herodotus, filled with aromatic substances, stated to be 
myrrh and cinnamon or cassia, ‘Tho uso of frankincense was forbidden, 
Resinous matters were also thrown into the body,f which is now to be 
ateoped § in asolution of natram, a composition of carbonate, sulphate, and 
muriate of soda, and in this liquid it was to romain for seventy days and no 
longer. his would appear to be precisely the time necessary for the ope- 
ration of the allcali on the animal fibre. Taving remained in this solution 
for tho time specified, the body was withdrawn and washed, At this stage 
of the procoss T stispect the cuticle was removed; for, in all the instances | 
have been able to meet with, this appears to have been an operation to 
which much attention has been paid. Great care haa been observed in 
the removal of it, not to disturb any of the nails, My ' Grieco-ligyptian 
mummniy ” has two of the nails fastened on by means of thread, thoy having 
beon looscned by the detachment of the cuticle, os 


* No, 1549, 

t Vor tho partionlara, tho reader is referred lo tho Philoxophicn! Trananctions for 1825. 

1 Dr. Granville found several Lumps of brittle resin aud two ov three smull pieces of myrrh in 
thoir natural atate, mixed up with n compound of x bitmninows and roainous matter and arpil- 
Inccans envth, ‘Thoro Dy. (t. supporcs were placed to fill up the vacancios created by the re- 
moval of portions of the intestines, Dr. Vernouil nya, ho has been able to reeagnize myrrh 
among tho balsamic snbalances employed in ombalming. ‘Tho abdomen of the Leeds mmmny 
was filled with aromutic powder, 

§ Tlerodotus ia most likely incorrect hero ag to Une order of proceeding, for the placing the 
body in tis saline liqaid would, of necessity, precede the application of the aromatics, 

¥ In the Leeds mummy, it ia suid, the enticle had not been yemovede 


some 
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Dr. Granville has noticed the appearance of minute saline crystals, both 
on tho exterioy and interior surfaces of hig mumainy, and upon collecting 
thom together a suflicient quantity was obtained to be submitted fo various 
analyses, and they were found to consistof nitrate of potash, carbonate, aul 
phate, and muriate of soda, and traces of lime. There is no dliffcalty in 
accounting for the presence of all these substances, from the body having 
beon subjected to the operation of the natrum, excepting that of the lime, 
and the existence of this substance Dr. Granville supposes is owing to on 
operation preliminary to embalming, nauely, the removal of the cuticle by 
the agency of this caustic matter, 

The cuticle removed, tho body would more readily yevcive the benefit of 
the ablution with palm wing, which would act ag an astringent, und in a 
manner tan the true skin, 

The body now, according to Merodotus, is filled for bandaging ; but 
Diodorus Siculus (who makes no montion of the nuteum) guys that the 
body was “anointed with oil of cedar and other things for thirty drys, 
and aftorwards with myrrh, chomamon, and other such like matters; and 
J suspect alsa, from the examinations J have made, that in thia proceas the 

- body must have been subjectod to a very considerable dogreo of hent; for 
the resinous and aromatic substances have penetrated even into the mer. 
most structure of the bones, an effect which could not have been produced 
without tho aid of a high temporature, and which twas absolutely necessury 
for the entire preservation of the body, The heat would essentially destroy 
all insects, and remove all fatty matter, so powerful in promating putres 
faction, M, Rouyer, | find, also conceives that the bodies must have been 
put into stoves, or kept at a certain temperature in convenient vessels, to 
incorporate most intimately the resinous substances with the animal matter. 
Mis words are, “ Cette opération, dont aucun historion wa pure, étoil sans 
doute Ia principale et la plus importante de Vembawnement.”’* 

The mummy opened at Leeds presented an appoaranca different from 
any Thave cithor seon or read of, On the surface of the boty there was 
a coating of the dust of woods and barks, nowhere leas than one inch in 


thickness; and this extonded all over the body, even to the extremities of 
* 


*Doseription do I'Egypto, p. 212. 
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the fingors and tocs. It had the smell of cinnamon or cassia, ‘The body 
contained within it also a quantity of a similar powder, which, upon being 
mixed with alcohol and watcr and exposed to the action of heat, omitted 
an odour resombling that of myrrh. 

The body being embalmed, tho additions of gilding and otherwise oma- 
menting, in somo instances, must bo presumed to precede the enveloping 
it in its proper bandages, ‘The gilding of mummies has been most {re- 
quently observed on tho nails of the fingers and tocs,* but it has also been 
seen. on. the eyo-lids, on the lips, the face, on the soxual organs,} and on the 
hands and fect, Abd’Allatif states t that leaves of gold have been found on 
the forchead, eyes, and nose of the bodies—also on the sexual parts of the 
women, and some bodies entirely covered wilh this precious inctal, [Te 
also montions that it was customary Lo lay a small leaf of gold on the body, 
and in some instances a lingot of gold was placed in the mouth, A eadi 
of Bousir reported to Abd’ Allatif that he had removed three of (heso lingots, 
and that they weighed together nino mithkals.¢ Mr, Wilkinson has fa- 
voured mo with a drawing of a plato of gold heuten very thin, and found 
upon the tongue of amunmy. rom the hieroglyphics “upon it, it appears 
to be of the time of Ramses the’Great. See Plate VI, fig. 1. 
~ Dr, Leo has a beutiful specimen of the hand of a female mumniy, in 
which the nails of the fingors are gill, The mummy described by Uertzog, 
tho apothecary of Gotha, bad the nails of the fingers and toes gilt.) li 
my “ Greco-ligyptiun mummy” the gilding has been over the whole of the 
body, and appears, as Plates J. and TL will show, in tho form of square 
patches, which, it has been conjectured, have xemained most apparent in 
consequence of their having been applied to fill up spaces where tho gilding 
hag originally beon. defective, similur to the process now in use anong the 
pictwre-frame gildors of the present day, M. Cuilliaud’s namamy was gill 
in the same manner. A few years since I saw an unwrapped mummy that 


* Denon Voynge deus l'gypte, tom IL. p, 33. 

{ Jomard, p. 42, ond Ronye, p. 216. 

YP. 200. 

§ A mithkal is 14 dinchm Arab, or 90 gra. and a geain Aral, is 3 Bnglish. 

i Ler teog (Chiial.) Magni de Mumiogiaphic, 12mo, Gothe 1718, p. 66. Tho hend of this 
munmy wae wanting. 
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was oxhibiled in the Tfaymarket, said to have been brought from Thebes 
by Captain Jefferson, aud upon this there were here and there small pore 
tions of gold Jeaf apparent. Mr, Madden saw some mummies in which 
the fingers, tocs, lips, and eyes were gil M. Rouyer thinks that these 
gilded mummies are loo numerous to produce assent to the opinion that 
they only are bodies of porsons of the highest rani and importunes, Ee 
says that mummics not having the ventral incision exe never gilt, My ape. 
cimon contradicts this assertion, Passalacqua vegurds all the nrumnics 
that are found gilt on the flesh ay Crooks mummies-~the mummies of those 
Grocks who either in the time of the Pharaohs or Lagides were living In 
Egypt. Many have been found with Greek inseviptions or characters ine 
pressed on the bandages or cases.t Very thin plates of gold, or silver gilt, 
are sometimes found in mummics without any Creek inscription. Mons, 
Cailliaud’s mummy had a plate of gold over each orbit representing in 
oye, with the cyo-lashes, &¢., and another plate of gold in tho shape of a 
tongue over the mouth, which waa oflectually closed. According to Monk. 
Letronne all the Meyption neunnies have the mouth open, whiell id not 
the caso in the Greeo-Beyption munmics. Loyaqwune personne venait 
doxpirer, ses parens ct ses amis aviiont le soin do lui former Ja bouche, 
Nous voyons le disciple do Socrate, Criton, s’empressor de rentlre A pon 
maitre co pioux devoir, susaitht qu'il out rendu Ifyne 3§ Gest co quien ap. 
pellait ovrdapAdvew 7d ordna, On ollait mémo plus loin: on ornant Je corps 
pour exposition, on serrait ses mAchoirca avee des bandeluttey de laine, 
rattachdes par dessus la téte.” ‘Par Tisiphono (dit Lucien, on frisant 
parler un mort de ses parens), en vous voyant dire et fhire tant de sottixes 
& mes fundérailles, j’aurais éclaté do rire, si les bandeletios de luine dont 
vous m’avez si bien serré les mAchoires ne m’en cussent enpéchd.” 
“ Rienne me paroit plus propre (Continue M. Letronne) A expliquer cette 
Giveonstance, C’est vraisemblablement par une sorte dexpresaion symbolique 


* Travels, vol, TI, px 90., 
; t Phasnlncqua, Catalog. Nos, 1643, 1688, Auguatenniy ov Dexcriplion dea Monumena Antiques 
qui se tLrouvont & Dicade, par G, (, Beokor, Leip. 1804, folio, 

} This was not the ens in Dr, Leo's Neyption mummy, 

§ Pint, Phoodon. § 6, fin, whi, vide Wyttonb. ! 
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de ce dornier devoir rendu aux morts, qu’on avait placé sur les ldvres de Ta 
momic une lame d’or qui a Ja forme ‘une langue, et dont Vobjet semble 
avoir élé de sceller la boucho.”* M. Caillinud’s mummy had an artificial 
évown of olive in copper gilt placed round the head. ‘Chis appears to be 
somewhat in conformity with a custom of the Grecks, who wore in the 
habit of exhibiting their renowned dead with a crown of gold until the tine 
of their burial, when it was cither placed on the tomb or in a funoral urn, 

Tho mummy J opened, and which from the character of its skull T am 
disposed to conceive to he that of a Greck, had no inscription whatever on 
its bandages, ‘Chere may probably have been ono on some outer bandage 
or case that did not reach this country. It cannot bo a matter of surprise 
that the Greeks, who adopted so much of the mythology of the Egyptians, 
should also have adopted their manners in the troatment of their dead. The 
body of Aloxander was preserved, not only free from corruption hy the 
process of embalining, but from extornal injury by being eased in the most 
precious of metals, and the one of all others the loast liable to alteration. 
Diodorus Siculus has given} an account of this splondid preparation, The 
covering of gold was a sort of chase-work, and of such a nature that it 
could be applied 80 closely to the skin as to preserve not only the form of 
the hody, but also to give the expression of the features of the countenance. 
The practice of wrapping the dead in sheets of gold, Dr. Clarke has re- 
marked,| is atrictly oriental, ‘The Rov. Mr. ‘Tooke § has also made us 
acquainted with the fact that among the sepulchres discovered on the banks 
of the Volga, the Tobol, the Trtish, and the Ob, bodies are found wrapped 
in thin plates of gold. Sheets of the purest gold have been found extend. 
ing from the head to the feot, aud so great aquantily has been geen in these 
eaglern tumuli, that the bordorers upon tho Siberian and Tartarian deserts 
have, for yonrs, been in the habit of digging for the treasures contained 
within thom. — [1 ia stated Chat in one sepulehre alone in Siberia, opened. by 
the order of the Russian government, two sheets of gold covering tivo hadies 
were found amounting to no less than forty pounds’ weight of fine gold. |) 
My, Forster supposos the prinee and princess thus buried to have heen Mun- 

* Voynao h Mevod, fom. TV, pd. | Lib, xviij. ¢, 26, {PM 5t. 
§ Archiwologia, VI, 221. f Peialer in Archtwologin, IE yx. 238, 
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golians, of the family of Genghiz-Khan, and to have lived botween the 
yonrs 1205 and 1870, Similar plates of gold, or thia motel in the form of 
vessels, bracelets, or other ornaments, have been found in the country near 
the Tanais, and in the torritory near the Mevotis;* and this it is that Dr 
Clarke supposes has given rise to the erroneous notion of the budy of 
Alexander having been deposited in a golden coflin, Tho chaac-work upon 
the body of this horo was protected by a further golden veil or garment, 
which was placed immediately over it, then a splendid purple vest variegated 
with gold, and to this succeeded his armour, that he “might appear as he 
had lived, snd the whole bo accordant wilh hia past actions.” In later 
times a covering of glass was substituted for that of gold by one of the 
Ptolemics, and the body placcd in u sarcophagus, which, it in avid, * bids 
defiance to the arts, at any othor period than thet of Ptolemy and in any 
other country than that of Egypt 

Passalacqua says that the position of the bodies of Greek unmummies varies 
somewhat from that of the gyptians, that the arma were alwayn extended 
along the sides, and that the fingers wore invuriubly extended, and the linha 
separately bandaged, This was cortainly not the engo in my specimen, 

Tho nails of the fingers and tocs of some mummies have beon observed to 
be stained, as if with henna. (Lawsonta inormis, Forskal Plor. Egypt). 
Whether this be roally the cago is not at all clear ; the colour may probably 
be produced by the medicaments employed in the process of embalming. 

M. Rouyer notices the staining of the nails, and also the palma of the 
hands and the soles of the feet, and attributes it to the henna, Mr, David- 
son’s mummy presented this stained appearance on the nails, Mr, Madden 
also says that the hands of many wore dyed with the juice of the henna, ax 
is the custom of the Arabs.{ The henna is the gopher of Seripture and 
the cyprus of the Greeks, The shrub is called the Tamar-hhennd, and ts 
common in Sharkiyych and Kelydb. Jn the month of April, suckers pro- 
perly prepared are planted vertically, threo fect apurt, in land twice 
ploughed, and irrigated abundantly. Tn a year's tie the plants have ae. 
quired a considerable size, and the leaves are then fit for gathering. ‘These 


* Seo Ronnoll’s Goographical syatom of Herodotus, p. 107, | Clarko, p. 75. 
t ‘Travels Tf. 90, 
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ave dried and powdored, and formed into a pasic, which is very commonly used 
throughout Asia to stain the nails of the hands and feel, and the palms of 
the hands and soles of tho fect, The colour is a kind of scarlet. Sonnini has 
figured itin his Travels, Plato TLL. ‘The flowers are extremely fragrant. 

‘ Searabeoi or othor amulets or ornaments are but rarely found in contact 
with the body of a mummy, but in Mr. Davidson’s specimen there was a 
collar adherent to the neck of the mummy, from the centre of which 
hung « scarabreus an inch and a half in length and on inch in breadth, 
having the remaina of some written (not carved) hieroglyphical characters, 
impressed on it* In the mummy of Ilorscisi, an incense-bearing priest 
of the temple of Ammon, unrolled by mo at the Royal College of Sur 
geons, I found ala a necklace and a scarabeus. The necklace appears to 
have been composed of seven separate portions, which, hy the pressure of 
the bandages, have heen forced down upon the upper part of the brenst. 
At the pit of thp stomach there was a senrabwus in the usual light greon 
stone, an inch in longth, and proportionably broad; no inseription was 
upon this amulet. 

[Lis not a little remarkable that the scarabeeus is more frequently found 
upon the naked flesh than any other divinity or amulet. 

As to the position of the bodies of mummies, the only difference is to he 
found in the mode of disposing of the arms ; the body is always extended 
and the head ercet, The logs are invariably placed at their ful length, and 
brought cloao together. ‘Tho arms are found cither lying along the sides of 
the body, the palma of the hands in contact with the thighs, or placed upon 
the groins,+ or brought forward in contact with each other, or they are 
placed across the breast, or, as in some rare instances, one arm extended 
along the side of the body, whilst the other is carried across the chest. I 
helievo these postures to hnve beon indiscriminately employed ; for thoy are 
to be found in males, females, and childron, Passalacqun says that the 
greater number of instances in which tho arms are crossed ave those of 
females, though my limited experience docs not serve to support this opinion, 


* My, 1D. has represented it in his Addieas on Embalining, 
| This wag the position of the mummy of Horacisi. 
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aud M, Jomard,* who enjoyed abundant epportunitics, states the vevorae to 
be the case, Dr, Gronville’s female mummy had the arms crossed, This 
was algo the case in the female mummies described by Gryphiua und Hertzog. 

Tn Dy. Porry’s, Dr, Tce’s, Mr Davidson's, and in the ntmmmy opened it 
the Mechanics’ Institution, they were extended. Mona, Villoteau, ouc af 
the members of the French Commission in fgypt, amd who hos connnu- 
nicated to Mons. de Sacy an account of the observations lie made during 
his stay in that country, a detail of which will be found in M, de Suey’s 
interesting edition of Abd'’Allatit’s Tistory of Hgypt, states, among other 
things, that in a femaJo mummy, remarkably well preserved, and in which 
he observed the hair was of great length, and flowing in treaxes which must 
have hung down the back extending even to the waist ; the arms were vx- 
tended along the sides—wherens in a male mummy they were crossed; and 
he adds that he had observed this to be constintly the case in male tid 
female mummies.  Passalacque had the mummy of a hoy} with the arms 
crossed. Denon had the mununy of a female, in whieh ono Lind was in} 
clined towards the soxual organ, whilst the other was carried lo the throat 
in the position of the Vonns di Medicis, and Pussalacqua had one] inthe 
same attitude, M. de Verncuil has suggested that women of a certain age 
had tho arms crossed; but that virgins and younger females had them 
extonded.§ ‘The arms were extended inM. Cuillioud’s male miamny. 

Passalacqua has remarked that the Egyptians had the fingers of the 
right hand oxtended, and those of the left clonched, a remark 1 an 
not able to confirm, The fingers of the loft hand of Dr, Griville's 
mummy were bent inwardly, but the thumb was extended, 

The body being thus prepared, the bandages are applied, and the whale 
is placed in its proper case or coltin, | 

The Sxconn mode described by Tlorodotus differs from the preceding in 
the non-oxtraction of the brain, in having no ventral incision, and jn the 
absence of the resinous and aromatic substances. Tho intustines were 


* P42. + No, 1847, } No, 1546, § Crtul de My Pasmlacqua, p. 284. 


{| For particulars ax to the nature of these, und the modo of applicution, see chap. VIL. 
{ Sco chap, IX, 
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filled with oil of cedar, after which the body was placed in a sohition of 
natrum for the specified number of days,* at which time it is said tho oil 
ig withdrawn, and along with it the bowels. M. Rouclle} has doubted the 
possibility of this injection into the body without the aid of incisions, and 
my specimen of Greco-ligyptian mummy goes to confirm this opinion; for 
there have evidently becn incisions made in the neighbourhood of the 
rectum. I, has been doubted whether the oil of cedar has the power of 
destroying the viscera.| A mummy opened at the Mechanics’ Institute, in 
1832, presented the appearances described by Herodotus: the skin and 
bones alone remained, the flesh was entirely destroyed by the natrun. 
Abd'Allatif says that ho saw human bones in so decayed a state that thoy 
resembled the white fibres which surround the base of the leaves of the 
palm-tree, 

The Trirp mode simply consisted in washing the inside (but in what 
manner ts not stated) with syria, or surmaia (a purgative liquor, sup- 
posed (o have been composed of an infusion of senna and cassia, both of 
which plants are natives of Egypt,) and then salling the body for sovonty 
days, Upon comparing the accounts given by modern travellers with 
those of the ancient authorities, it will he seen that it is inpossible to class 
the whole of the mummies that have heen discovered ander one or other of 
the threa modes above detailed, The observations F have made, en passant, 
avo suflicient to show that in no one case have they been strictly (rue, and 
yet nothing has been described by (MTerodotus that has not in some instance 
or other beon detected. M, Rouyer, whom T have had occasion frequently 
to refer to, and whose “ Notice su les Hmbaumemens des Ancions Egyp- 
lions,” in tho large and splendid work published in France, the result of 
the labours of the celebrated Comission, furnishes us with many curious 
and interesting particulars, has endeavoured to class the mummies he saw 
in Kgypt under two principal divisions, and these he subdivides into others. 
The principal divisions aves 


* Koventy duys, the precisa period of mourning for the dead. Joxoph was mowned for during 
this Une. Seo Gonesia, chap. 1h ver. 8, 

1 Mem. de T'Aend, des Seionees, 1750, p. 100, 

£ See Chap, VI. on Medicumonts, 
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f. Those having an incision in the left flank for the eviseorating of the 
hody. 

LU. Those without any incision. ‘ 


I. Of the mummies with the ventral incision, thoy are those preserved 

1. By balsamic matter. 

2. By natron. 

Those dricd by balsamic und astringent substances are filled with a 
mixture of resin and aromatics, and the others with asphaltum or pure 
hilumen, Those filled with resinona inatter aro of an olive colour, the 
skin dry, flexible, and like a tanned skin, retracted and adherent to the 
bones. ‘The features aro preserved, and appear as during life. The belly 
and chest are filled with resins, partly soluble in spirit of wine. These 
substances have no particular odour by which they can be recognized ; 
but, thrown upon hot coals, a thick smo is produced, giving out a strong 
aromatic smell. Theso mummies are dry, light, und enaily broken; the 
tocth, hair of the head, and eyc-hrows preserved, Some of theae are pill 
on the surface of the body, others only on the face, or Hie sexual parts, or 
on the hands and fect. ‘Tho mummies filled with bitumen aro black, the 
skin hard and shining, and as if coloured with varnish. ‘Cho fertures per- 
fect, the belly, chest, and head Alled with resin, black and hard, and 
having little odour ; and, upon being examined, are found. to yield the sume 
vosulls as tho Jews’ pitch met with in commerce, ‘These mummies are 
dry and heavy. ‘They have no sincll,’and ate difficult to develope or brenk, 
They have been propared with groat care, and are very litle susceptible of 
decomposition from exposure to the air,* 

The mummies with ventral incisions, and prepared by natron, are alsa 
filled with resinous substances, and also aspbaltum, The skin is hard anid 
elastic, It resembles parchment, and does not adhere to the bones. The 
vesins and the bitumen injected into these mummies aro little fable, 
and give ont no odour, The countenance of the hody ig Tile altered, andl 


* When tho asphaltum ineorporntos with the budy, it becomes Inown and greagy, ani onaily 


oS into powders whon it docs not incmpornta with the flesh it retne Ite shining bluwh 
colour, 
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the hair is badly presorved: what romains usually falls off upon being 
touched. ‘Theso mummics are very numerous, and if exposed to the air 
they become covered with an ofllorescence of sulphate of soda, They 
readily absorb humidity from the atmosphere. 

TY. Those without the ventral incision. 

These are also of two kinds:—~1, Salted and filled with bituminous 
matter less puro than the others, and called pissasphaltum.—2, Simply 
sulted. ‘Tho mummies proserved with pissasphaltum are not recognizable ; 
ull the cavities avo filled, and the surface of the body is covered with this 
mineral pitch, It penetrates the body, and forms with it ono undistinguish- 
able mass, These mummjes, M. Rouyer conceives, were submorsed in 
vessels containing the pitch in a liquid state, They are tho most nume- 
rous of all kinds, black, dry, hoavy, and of a disagrecable odour, and very 
lifficult to broak. Neither the cye-brows nor hair is preserved, and there 
is no gilding upon thom, Tho bituminous matter is fatty Lo tho touch, 
loss black and brittle than the asphaltum, and yiclds a very strong odour. 
Lt dissolves imporfectly in alcohol, and when thrown upon hot coals cmits 
w thick smoke and,disagrecable sinoll, ‘Whon distilled, it gives an abun- 
daut oil, fat and of a brown colow: and feotid odour, Txposed to the air, 
theac mummies soon change, attract humidity, and become covoyed with! 
wn efloreseence of saline substances, 

2. The mummies simply salted and dried are generally worse preserved 
than thoso filled with resing and bitumen. ‘The skin ia dry, white, clastic, 
light, yielding no odour, und is cusily broken, ‘The altin is blanched and 
supple, and massca of adipocere are frequently found in them, The fen. 
tues aro destroyed, the hair ia entirely removed, the bones aro detached 
trom their connexions with the slightest effort, and they ave while like 
those of a skeleton, The cloth enveloping then: falls lo pieces upon being 
touched. These munmies oro generally found in partioular caves, which 
contain great quantitios of saline matters, principally the sulphato of soda. 

Tho stato of presorvation in which the hair has frequently boon found 
has excited astonishment. M, Belzoni brought away from Gournou some 
hair froma well embalmed mummy that was plaited and measured eighteen 
inches in length, M. Villoteau, T have already stated, saw hair of great 
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length and flowing in teases, which must have reached to the waist, and my 
friond Dr, Soyer has avery fine specimen of the heud of n female mummy, in 
which the haiv hangs in clegant treaacs. This head was taken from the 
tombs at Karnak. Thave the head of x female mummy from Thebes, in 
which the hair is of considerable length, and what is more singular there 
ave thee plaited portions turned up from behind over the skull, precisely 
in the way the Hgyptiuns of the present day wear their hair, and avit is come 
monly done in this country. De Broves, who was French Ambussador at 
the Porte for twenty-(wo years, meutions having seen the preservation of 
the hair and the nails in mumnios. Count de Caylus only displayed his 
own, want of knowledge when he called in question the veracity of this 
traveller, “ M. de Breves,” says he, “ loit sans doule un bon ministre, 
mais un mauvais obsorvateur, Cotto congorvation eat physiquement in 
possible; et il aura été trompé par les Arabes qui font meétion den finposer 
aux Francs, Hs tui auront présenté quelques corps embaunies selon lex 
usages qui so pratiquent aujourd’hui.’* 

M. Ronyor, M. Passalacque, M. Chompollion, and many other tra. 
vellors have expressed their surprise at the very small number of tha mum. 
mics of childyen in the tombs, Maillet states that separate caverns were 
appropriated to males, fomales, and children; but this obsorvation has not 
been confirmed by any traveller, M. Ronyer remarka} that the bodies of 
the females differ from the males in the manner of their embalming, in the 
nature of tho substances employed in tho operation, and in the wyange- 
ment of tho bandages in which they are enveloped, Tle has not, how- 
over, favoured us with any relation of these peculiaritios, nor have I boon 
ablo to distinguish any, cithar by my own personal inspection of mummies 
or by my enquiries among those of my friends who have enjoyed extensive 
opportunities of examining the caves and tombs in Egypt, and who have 
favoured me with their opinions on this subject. 

The smallest mummy in Passalacqua’s collection measures fifteen inches. 
Denon had a mummy twenty-five inches and another thirty inches, At alate 
sale of Meyplian antiquiticd, 1 pevelased, perhaps, (ho snillert known 
mummy in the world. IL measures only three inches ad a quarter, and was 
enclosed in a wooden case upon which was rather rudely carved a repre. 


* Mom, del’Acnd, des Bolles Letter, xxiii, 135, 1P, 21h, 
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sentation of the god Osiris seated. The cycs are in enamel, The figure has 
originally beon gilt; but traces only of that operation are now visible. T 
have figured this (Plate TV. fig. 1) and the mummy as enclosed in its 
bandages (Plate IV. jig. 2). Dy. Lee hag the case of a similar one rather 
largor than mino, but varying very little from it. The opening in his is 
from the back part; in imine it is from the bottom. There is no inserip- 
tion on cither, In Dr. Lee’s specimen the mummy is wanting. ‘The Earl 
of Munster has kindly shown me a case of the same description, but rather 
smallor than my specimon. It monsures baroly four inches ; the back part 
and sides are wanting. It has algo been gilt. In the Catalogue of the 
Antiquitics of the late Baron Denon two cases of this description are noticed. 
They are numbered 107 and 108. ‘The former was four inches and a hall’ 
high, and ropresonted Osiris seated on a throne furnished with bis ordinary 
attributes. Behind tho figure was a cavity like Dr. Lee’s, with a little board 
to opon and shut at pleasure: the cavity contained a mass of bitumen. 
The figuro had been gill, ‘The second specinien was also an image of the 
same deity, in tho same attitude, and of the same size; it had beon gilt and 
had contained an embalmed object, which, I presume, is alluded to in the 
seme cutaloguo (No. 236), as un foetus humain, enveloppé de langes, ot 
formant une petite nomic.” In the tombs of Thebes M. Cailliaad suw some 
human feotuses enclosed in small wooden cases, “accolés X des figures 
assises et dordes,* Captain Llenvey, R.N., favoured me with the sight of 
a portion of a mumny case, the lower part of which was unfortunately 
wanting, It had been obtained, T believe, from Thebes. ‘Tho case was 
formed. of cloth plastered over, and then covered with hieroglyphics, The 
faco had beon gilt. Whon entire it probably measured five inches, A 
mas of waxy substance filled the inside of this curious specimen. 


* Voyngo & Meroé, tom, I, p. 264, 


POSTSCRIPT TO CITAPTER V. 


Stncx writing the preceding chapter ] have made a moro minute oxa+ 
mination of the mummy of Torsciai at the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. from the appearance of the outer table of the skull, My. Clift, 
the intelligent Consorvator of the Musoum, suapected that there had heen a 
fracture, and upon removing a portion of the skull this was found to have 
been the case. The occipital bone had heen broken, and on the inner sur. 
face an exudation, or rather deposition, of bone, extending upwards of oue 
inch in length, was found to have taken place, thereby marking the procesr 
of naturoin repairing an injury of the famd, ‘Tho sleull was half filled with 
threo bandages of cotton cloth, one of which measured ton feot three inches, 
the others cleven feat six inches cach, These had been introducad 
through the right nostril, by which it ‘appears the wholo of the brain and ils 
investing membranes had beon oxtracted, The inner surface of the skull 
was entirely denuded and perfectly clean. Not an insect was contuined 
within it. In the abdomen the viscera were found rolled up in three dis. 
tinctly-bandaged portions. One of these is easily recognized as the liver 
and gall-bladder ; a second consists of the intestines; and the third pro- 
bably the spleen, stomach, &c, The cavity of the belly was filled with carthy 
matter and asphaltum., Specimens of all these may be seen at the 
Musoum. 


” ' 


CHAPTER VI. 


ON THE MEDICAMENTS EMPLOYED IN EMBALMING. 


Imperfection of the presont stata of chemical knovoladye—tnablo to dotect the precise natrre of 
aegetuble substances—bituninous matter in the head of & mummy—Rouello's examination of 
Mo embalming materiale of st djfferont munmios—asphaltum or Sows’ pitch—description of 
it by Dioseorides—Dr. Verneuil's evamination af M. Passalacqua’s. balm—Mvr, Davidson's 
dnalysis—partieular kind of balsam found by Mr, Madden in the head of a munny— 
cromatics mentioned by Diodarus Steulus—myrrh, cassia, codar-—pissasphattum—batn— 
diQerent spocios-—of Tuded—of Syria—uf Egypt—of Mecoa--potedered aramatics—~colo- 
oynth—ttlacs-—oxdnination af the contents af canopi—netrum—its nate aud affects-—e1 ra- 
neous opinion of Rouelle pointed out—Itumenbuch's analysis of mummios—erystals of 
nulrum obtiincid—Balrhéldnd nittron lakesmpure nitro in tho heart of a nuinng— 
cedria -daseription of it by Pliny and Dioscorides-——andalming mutortals not montioned by 
Ihrodotus ~ honcy—-wan-bitumen——resin—pr oservalive powers of honay noticad by Alors 
andey ab Alovanho, Columella, Lucretius, Fasephus, Abd Allatif-—ancedoto from this author 
af ae child found in a vesselaf honoy—hody af Alexander the Great embalmed bu honey 
Ntatias's allasion to it—wiax-—Dr, Granville’s demonstration of tt in mummies— body of 
Agesilaus cnvelupad in roa, 


Ty entering upon the subject of the medicaments omployed in the proccss 
of embalming, one ganneat but express regret that the present state of 
chemical knowledge is not sufficiontly advanced to be capable of detecting 
the precise nature of the substances, chiofly of a vegetable Ikind, that have 
been used in this anciont operation, A varicty have been named morely 
wpon conjecture, and observations lightly made, have been regarded as 
authorities of woight and consequence. In troating of these substances [ 
shall endeavour to preserve the some order as that pursued in the previous 
chapter on embalming, taking the accounts of Ilerodotus and Diodorus 
Siculus, as the most ancient, for o kind of text upon which comments can be 
convenicntly made. According to theso authoritics, and particularly the 
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formor ono, ator the oxtraction of the brain the cavity of the sleull was 
filled with “ corlain. drugs.” 

Tn the head of a well-ombalmed mummy which Mr. Greaves caused to 
be opened, there woro found in the cavity of the sleull two pounds of hitu- 
minous matter, which by the heat of the sun had become soft. Ie conjec- 
tures that this could have been injected into the head only through the 
nostrils, according to the mothod deserihed. by Ierodotus. The tongue of 
this murimy weighed only seven grains Mnglish, “go light was that 
member which St. Jamea* calls a ‘world of iniquity”’” 

M. Rouellot has examined tho embalming materiale of six different 
mummies, Thege resinous and bituminous substances he haa carefully 
analysed, In the head of a mummy sent to him by the Count De Cayhus, 
the substance taken was soft, ag in Mr, Greavos’s specimen. By diatilation 
in,a retort, the hent being applied gradually, it gave at fivet a little insipid 
water, which, as the distillation proceeded, became more and more acid; 
then a limpid oil, slightly coloured, of an odour resembling that of amber. 
A further distillation produced a thicker oil, which, when congealed, aleo 
retained a similar odour to that of the first drawn oil, Ho tried whother it 
were possible to make the acid liquor crystallize in tho gamo manner ag the 
liquor of amber doos. Ho washed tho oils in boiling water in order 10 separate 
the acid and the liquor; being filtrated, he evaporated it; it diffused a smell 
of amber and all was dissipated—thore was too little matter to furnish 
crystals, 

From the head of another mummy, which belonged to M, do Jussieu, he 
drew a clearer and more abundant oil, an acid more concentrated, and an oil 
which did not congeal as the oil in the fomner instance had done. The 


* Chap. IIL v, 6. 

+ Tho memoir of M. Rouello, insorted in the Mémoires do PAcndemie Royalty des Sciencus for 
1760, contains the bost anolysis of tha materials omployud in tho process of umbalining hy the 
Lgyptions. The Memoir is styled the final, but is was not sueceeded by nevoond, whieh win 
intended to ‘have embraced nn necount of the experimenta Mons, Ronelle had nade to imitate 
the Egyptifin ambalmings, and sume methods founded on the same principles for making anato- 
mical preparations, The published Memoiria uot confined merely ta a chemical unulyata uf the 
moticamonts used in tho making of mummies, but extends to a lietory of tho subject, bes 
ginning with the agcount given by ITeradotus. 
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products were much “the same with respuct to the taste and smell of the 
acid and oils, and resembled the products of the distillation of amber. The 
matter remaining in the retorts was rarefied like bituminous substances, 
more go in the latter than in the former experiment. In appearance the 
two substances vory much resembled cach other; the first was rather 
blackor and more shining than the second, which had precisely the characters 
described by Dioscorides* as holonging to the Jows’ pitch. By bruising it, it 
became of a dirty red and like bullocks’ blood dried. M. Rouelle compared 
this witha small specimon of truc Jews’ pitch, and found them to resemble 
cach other. From these experiments M. Rouolle infers that the mummy to 
which the second specimen belonged had been embalmed with Jews’ pitch, 
but that thore was something mixed with it, though so inconsiderable in 
quantity that it was almost impossible to detect it without comparing, because 
the matter differs only in being a littlo more bluck, less reddish when crum- 
bled, and in yielding by distillation an oi] that congealed. 

Dr. Vornouil analysed the balm extracted from the head of « mummy 
in the collection of M. Passalacqua,t and found it to consist of a quantity 
of silicious sand mixed with argillaccous matter and asphaltum. My. Mad- 
den | found in the head of a mummy of a superior kind a quantity of balsam 
different from any hithorto described, In colour nd transparency, he says, it 
was not to be distinguished from pink topaz; it burned with a beautiful 
clear flame, without leaving any residue, and emitted a vory fragrant odour, 
in which tho amell of cinnamon predominated. Mr. Davidson found four 
ounces and a half of soft mattorin the head of his mummy; it burned with a 
dark rod flame, loaving a considerable residue of carbon ; it waa but slightly 
ucted upon by water, or spirit of wine, tho latter dissolving « minute 


portion.§ 


* Bix Dingcorido, eap. 100, ot cap, 102 “Bitumen ome ulivd antecodit Judaioum, Probatur quod 
pnw moda eplondet, ponderosumque ot firmo adore ext, Dumnatur contrh quod nigro colore 
wodet. Adulterntur onim admiata pice, Naseitur in Pheenico, Sidono, Babylono, at Zrayntho, 
Gignitur ot in Sicilia Agrigontinoruti agro liquidwn, fontibua sypernatana, quo ad lucctnuram 
Inminn view olei incole wtuntur, Soult oleum falso appellantes: stquidein Tiquidi Bituminis, 
genus cat, Voentur et quaddam bitumen naphtha, que Babylonit bituminis destillatio ext, 
colore candidum, invenitur et nigrum.” 


} No, 1566. t Travels, JL 88. § Address on Embalming, p, 20. 
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Abd@'Allatit® says that tho balsam oxtracted from the heads and bodies 
of mummies is black like bitumen. ‘When oxposed to heat, it adheres to 
all around it ; and if thrown on a fire it oxhales an odour resembling that of 
white pitch and myrrh, which, he says, are supposed to constitute its com- 
position, ‘The brain being extracted, and the “ certain druga”’ injected into 
the skull, thonext stop, according to Dorodotua, was to wash the body with 
pebn wine, and Diodorus Siculus adds, with “aromatic odours.” The in+ 
testines removed, “ pounded aromatics, pure myrrh, pounded cnssia,t 
and all other perfumes except frankincense, which was forbidden, were erm- 
ployed. Diodorus Siculus bears his (estimony to the employment of myrrh 
and cassia, and also that the body was anointed with ail af cedar. Ine 
specimen of mummy which belonged to M. de Jussieu, of which there was 
only a part of the thigh and the leg, black and very shining, end scarcely 
aflording any red colour when bruised, M. Rouello, by distilling it in tha 
same mannor as in tho former instarices, obtained first an acid liquor and a 
stall quantity of lightly-coloured fluid oil, but in much less proportion than 
in the provious experiments. The acid and oil he describes as having a 
resinous odour, and as very quick and ponetrating. At the end of thediatiation 
a thick oil was obtained, having the smell of amber, but in a mach woaker 
degree than in the experiments upon the masses taken from the skulls of 
mummies. M, Rouelle also examined specimens of a similar nature to that 
of M. do Jussiou, from the mummy of the Celestine and the muniny of St. 

_ Genevidve. That of the former was of the same colour and the same consis 
tence as tho spocimen of Jussieu, and by distillation the same products 
were obtained. The latter specimen yielded the same produets, varying only 
in having the odour of the bitumen Judaicum a liltle less distinet, arising 
perhaps from the nature of the specimen, for it was tolen from tho sleull 
and contained sevoral portions of bandages so closely commeeted together 
that there was scarcely any thickness of bituminous matter between them, 
The sixth and last examination made by M, Rouelle was of the balsamic 

matter found ina vessel preserved in the chambers of the mummies, Ht 

was of o black colour, brilliant, soft, and (loxible. Upon handling it an 





| 


* P. 201, De Snoy’s edition. aay 
t Probably tho lawns cassia or bastard cinnamon, , 
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agreeable odour was diffused. [ts nature was purely resinous, uniform in 
ils substanco, not bitter like aloes to the taste, and perfectly soluble in 
spirit of wine, By distillation, a small quantity of water, slightly aromatic, 
Was obtained, to which, trpon an increase of the heat, some drops of an 
acid, and a light oil, scarcely coloured, but quick and penetrating in its 
nature, such as that of the most essential oils, and retaining the smell of 
the balsamic matter, wore produced. The quantity of the oil thus obtained 
amounted to almost one-fourth of the weight of the balsamic matter. This 
oil was followed by another more thick, which had the smell of the Jows" 
pitch, and the acid accompanying this oil possessed tho same odour, Thus 
it appeared that there entered into the composition of this substance some 
matter of an aromatic and resinous nature, abounding with an essential oil 
—the basis of the balsam is Jews’ pitch. 

“ The Jews’ pitch, or bidwmen Judaieum, called also asphaltum, from 
the name of tho lake whence it has been obtained, is a solid friablo sub- 
stance of n brownish-bfack colour, brilliant in ils fracture, and giving out 0 
bituminous odour. Jt has been named funeral gum, and gun af mummies, 
from ils use in the preparation of mummics, Chomical analysis derhon- 
strates the composition Lo be a compound of oily matter and mineral acids, 
Pissusphaldum is v compound of asphaltum and common black pitch, Tt is 
known also by the name of mineral pitch, piteh of the mountain, &o* = M. 
Rovelle distilled different mixtures of resins and pilch, with the bitumen 
Judaicum, and he found the odow's produced in no manner to resemble 
those of the mummics. Ag the resinous matter mixed with the Jows’-pitch 
was aromatic and vory penctrating, ho conjectured that it might bo the 
liquor of the cedar, The matter of these mummies may be regarded as the 
pisdasphaltam. Pursuing this subject with ardour, M. Rouclle obtained 
another specimen from a mummy in the custody of tho dugustins déchauss(s, 
and by diatillation, as before, he obtained alight aromatic ofl; then o thicker 
oil, more penetrating in its odour; then one more thick, and having the 
sinell of the Jews’ pitch, ‘The results vary in a very trifling dogreo from 
the previous experiments, Jt resulta from tho whole of these analyses that 


* See chop. I. 
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M. Rouello has detected threc modes of anbalming, difforing in the materials 
used:—I, With tho asphaltum or Jows’ pitch, 2. With the mixture of 
asphaltum with the liquor of cedar or the ‘cedvin, 3. With this mixture, 
lo which woro added some rosinous and aromatic Ingredients. 'Tho matter 
contained in the vesso) found in the chamber of the mummies probably 
furnishes another method more balsamic, and perhaps moro precious, 

Penichor* enumorates four specics of balm, supposed to have been uxed 
in ombalming, 1. That of Judwa, 2 Of Syria. 3, Of Beypt. 4. OF 
Mecca, ‘Tho trees yielding these wore formerly trained with as much care 
in the countrics where they were cultivated as the vino; they are now Ko 
raro as scarcely to be met with except in the gardens of the Grand Seignior. 
The mode of obtaining the balm is by making an incision through the burk 
of the plant during the dog-daya, avoiding tho use of any: instrument 
having an iron point. The liquor produced by this ineision ig described 
ag yielding « very fine and agrceablo odour, aromatic, and abounding in 
volatil oils. The colour is white, appronching to o yellowiah ¢int, similar 
to that of citron. ‘The taste is slightly astringont and sharp. Ita odour 
and. fluidity are lost by boing kopt any length of time, but its qualities are 
gaid to remain, Abd’Allatif gives a very detailed account of tho tree 
yiolding the balm, and of tho Wiocs nf-colleqting and preparing it.f 

No pounded aromatics have been found rhixed with tho bituminous 
matter; they would have destroyed the uniformity oftho maas, and served 
rather to attract humidity, and thus promote putrefaction than resist it. 
Theso vegetable substances were sprinkled into tho cavitios of the bady. 
Resinous matters would afford the best protection against moisture, and 
such were ovidently employed, forming a kind of varnish on the aurtace of 
the body, 

Mr. Madden’s account of the penetrating nature of the particles of 
mummy dust agrees in every respect with that of Belzoni. Jig throat waa 


—~ 


* Trolté dos Einbaumemens, p. 2. 

+See nlso Prospor Alpinns de Balsaino didlogua. Observations do P, Bellon; Linnb Aime. 
nitat, Acad, tom, VIL, and vurious other authors, from whom M, De Hay hoa cited tha most 
ity pasanges in his valuable notes appended to his odition of Abd'Allntits Matory of 

igypt, 
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frequently oxcorintoed by it, and this, he says, tonded to make him ac- 
quainted with the component parts of the balsam employed in tho prepa. 
ration of mummies, which he conceives esscntially consists of powdered 
colocynth, commonly called bitter apple. By analysis, he says, he has found 
this subgtanco to form a vory,large proportion of the balsam, ‘The rosin 
being insoluble in water, he thought ho might get an infusion of colocynth, 
if it existed in it, by pouring a quantity of wator on four ounces of the 
coarse powdered balsam. Te then made an infusion of colocynth and 
found tho taste of the two mixtures to be the same. Colocynth, in tho form 
of powder, he found was largely employed in Upper Egypt for destroying 
vormin in clothes’-presses and store-rooms ; and the ostrich feathers which. 
ave ‘sont to Lower Egypt aro sprinkled with this substance as thoy are 
packod.* , 

The mention of alocs in the embalmings frequently occurs, but there is 
no positive authority for its use a8 relating to the Egyptian ombalmings. 1 
havo already noticed that it is recorded by St. John that Nicodemus 
brought about 1001bs. weight of a mixture of myrrh and alocs to preserve 
the body of Christ (John xix, 89); and aloes is mentioned as o perfume in 
other parts of seripture: “1 have prepared my bod with myrrh, alocs, and 
cinnamon” (Prov. vii. 17). “ Spikenard and saffron; calamus ond. cinna- 
mon, With all trees of frankincense; myrth and aloes, with all tho chicf 
spices” (Solomon’s Song, iv. 14). 

Dr. Verneuil examined a compound found in two of the vases called 
conopi, containing the intestines, in M. Passalacqua’s collection,| and he 
found it to consist of the same materials ag thoso of the substance taken 
from the head of 1 mummy.{ Other vases contained the intestines simply 
enveloped with asphaltum, and in some§ Dx. Vorneuil found cloth impreg- 
nated with blood and filled with cedar dust ad natram. [To also found the 
abdominal cavity of a muminy] filled with the dust of sandal wood, The 
embabning matter in vases for the ibis and cynocephalus consisted of the 
| balm of Mecca, altogether different from that omployed for human mummies. 


* Travel, UL 86 | Nos. 1422 and 1423, { No, 1566, § Nos, 771, 1563, 
I No. 1604, 
M 
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M, Julia Fontenello examined the contents of one of Passalacyua’s vases ,* 
consisting of aliquid matter, and, from various exporimonts, concludes that 
it was not a balsam, but the asphaltum or bitumen of Judea, 

The next part of the process to be remarked upon is that of salting the 
body, or immersing it in a solution of natrum, M, Rouelle condemns the iden 
entertained by many anciont writers, that the body being first sulted was 
thon embalmed in such a mannor that the balsamic, resinous, and bituminous 
mattors united with the flesh, tho fat, and the different fluids, so as to form 
a uniform mass, as is observed in mummies: the inspection alone of the 
dryness and aridity of a mummy he conceives is sulliciont Lo dispel this 
opinion, ‘Tous ces corps,” says ho, “sont dana un tol dlat de séchoresse 
et Varidité qu'il est impossible de pouvoir imaginer qu'une si grande quan- 
titd de differentes liqueurs tolles que colles de certains corps, morts de 
maladies inflammatoives, qui sont, pour ainsi dire, digaouta par des pourri. 
tures et des corruptions subitos, puissent Giro abgorbées par lea matidres 
yésinovsos ct balsamicques, qu’on sail Paillours no faire aucune union avec 
Veau: ainsi cotte grande quantité Phumidité auroit dé, par Ia suite, une 
cause de dostruction du corps, Si leg momics avoit élé prépardes suivant 
celte méthode, on devroit en trouver qui ousgont conservé quelque trace de 
cette humidité; mais on trouve le contrairo: tous ces corps sont trds-secs, 
et n’ont auouno humidité.”} Now it is quito clear from this statement 
that all tho mummies seen and experimented upon by M. Rouelle have not 
been those in which the art has been carried {o ita highest degres of por 
fection ; for had he seen Dy. Granville’s mummy, or Dr, Leo’s mummy, or 
Mr, Davidson’s mummy, or my Greco-Rgyptia mmnmy, he would have 
found that they were all so well embalmed that tho whole substance of the 
body and its embalming materials had go coalesced as to form one uniform 
mass, and of a substance go soft and ductile that it could easily he divided 
by the knife; nay, further, that by proper management, as in Dr, Gran- 
ville’s specimen, and also in mine, tho embalming material could be so 
completely subtracted from the body us to displuy clearly tho original tex- 
ture of which it was composed, and thon to run to decay, wnless placod in 


* No, 708, ‘+ Mom, do I’Acuil. dea Seionces, 1760, pr. 128. 
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spirit or some other material capable of resisting the process of decompo- 
sition, 

, Professor Blumenbach obtained from John Tawkins, Esq., F.R.S., some 
ploces of mummy which ho had bought of a druggist at Constantinople, 
one of which was covered and impregnated with a saline matter. Being: 
dissolved in water, the solution filtered, and evaporated, a true soda, or 
mineral alkali (@adérum), was obtained, exhibited in very neat and regular 
crystals, ‘hoy aro figured in the Philosophical Transactions for 1794. 
Tab. XVI, fig. 4 : 

Tho natron, natrum, or nitrum of the ancient Egyptians was used for the 
purpose of cleansing, scouring, and bleaching the stulls and linen, and it 
was also omployed in the manufactory of glass. Lt must, thorefore, have 
beon a fixed alkali, and not a noutral sult like the nitre or sallpetre of 
the present day. Common nitro we know will act as an antiseptic and 
preserve the animal matter; but it will do this, retaining all the animal 
juices, This is cortainly not the case in the mummies; and the presence of 
theao fluids would necessarily, after a cortain poriod, tend rathor to pro- 
moto puirefaction, The fixed alkali, on the contrary, dries up tho fibre, 
and without destroying it. ‘Lhe length of time in which tho bodies are 
anid Lo have beon immorsed in a solution of nutron would be sullicignt to 
incorporate the salt with the fatty matter, and thus form e Isind of soap. 

Dr. Uro has been so kind as to make an analysis of a quantily of thia 
salt, which I collected from within the body of my Greco-lgyptian Mummy, 
and he found it to consist of common culinary salt, chloride of sodium, 
mixed, as usually happens in nature, with minute portions of sulphate of 
soda and muriato of limo, and imbued with much animal matter, derived 
from the human body, ‘When the crystalline matter was ignited in o 
platina capsule, it emitted a copious fame by the combustion of that animal 
impregnation, and lost about one-sixth part of its woight. No nitro or 
corbonate of soda was prosent; the antiseptic function of tho salts is there- 
fore traceable ontirely to the muriate of soda, 

Tho order of the process of embalming, as detailed by Uforodotus, has 
been justly considered obscure, and every one must admit that to fill the 
body with aromatic and balsamic substances, prior to placing it in the 
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saline solution, would be not only unnecessarily to waste a considcrablo 
quantity of the matorials of the most expensive kind used, but also, by the 
union which would bo produced between those and tho allcalino salt, a 
soapy matter very soluble in its nature would be created, and thus the 
preserving effect of the aromatic substances provented, The porfwming 
of the body we must therefore believe to have been a process posterior, not 
antecedent to tho salting. 

My friend Mr, Davidson fools satisfied in his opinion as to the nature 
of the galino substance employed in this part of the process, from finding 
that the Bahr-bélama (watorless sca), natron lakes, end saline inerustation 
of goil are confined to the Lybian side of the Nilo, on which sido the groat 
necropolis of Thebes, of Memphis, and of Abydus are situated. The 
Faioom to thié day, and the natron Jakes to the north, he tells me, continue 
to furnish abundant quantities of this salt; and, about the period of and 
previous to the visit of Tlerodotus, persona of consequence wore buried on 
the borders and islands of Lake Meoris, situato in tho Faioom, whoreas the 
nitre beds, combined with the muriato of soda, anid to he a recent dis. 
covery, are situated on the Asiatic side, and where vory few if any sopul- 
chral ruing aro to be found, Sonnini* soya that it ig uncommon to meet 
with natron perfectly puro, that earthy matter is almost always mixed with 
it, and that it is not cntirely a froo alkali, being usually combined with 
marine salt, Glauber’s salt, and in a small degree vitriolic tartar} 

Mr. Madden} states that he found in tho heart of a mummy about three 
drachms of puve nitre, which must have been injected through the blaod- 
vessels, for the heart was entire, That the substance was nilre, ho says he 
proved by the crackling noise it made on throwing it into the fire, and by 
, the peculiarity of its taste. 

The oil of cedar, mentioned by Herodotus as injected into the body in 
the second mode of ombalming is also noticed by Diodorus Siculus na 
employed in anointing the body. The liquor from the cedar has been 


* Vol. I, p, 920, 


‘+ For an account of the natron Inkes tho xender ia reforred to tho Appendix, No. VII, iu 
Donon’s Voyngos, by General Andréoasi, t‘Travele I, 88, 
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called cedria, and this, we learn from Pliny, was obtained by burning the 
woad, cut into small pieces, ina sort of kiln, Tho liquor is not caustic, 
and could not therefore produce the effect ascribed to it by Herodotus, 
namely, that of destroying the entrails.* Nor could it be injected in suffi- 
cient quantity per anumt to fill the cavity of the belly. Tt is clear, therefore,” 
that an incision must necessarily have been made, either through the lower 
bowel or on the side of it, to pormit the freo injection into the body. My 
Greco-Egyptian Mummy bears evidence of violence of this kind having been 
committed. Dr. Granvillo’s also had similar appearances. The oflect of 
an injection of codria would, I conccive, serve to destroy all insects, and to 
dry up the animal fibre, by which the most powerful agent in putrefaction 
would be overcome. The cedria is, doubtless, insullicient for the destruc- 
tion of the bowols, and M. Rouycr has, therefore, conjectured that injec- 
tions were used composer of » solution of natvon rendered caustic prior to 
the use of the cedria, ‘That such an injection was used my Greeo- 
Rgyptian Mummy server to confirm; for I have removed from within the 
hody a vory considerable quantity of this salt, 

Herodotus makes no mention cither of honey, wax, bitumen, oF resin. 
Bul another authority expressly names these substances along with others 
as used in onvbalmings, and other writers strengthen tho statement made. 
* Condichant, cnim ¢udavera myrrha, alo’, cedro, melle, sulo, cord, bitu-, 
mine, ot resind odoribus ot unguentis dolibuta.’ + Columelia speaks of the 
property of honey in preserving bodies for several years. | 

Lucretius also refers to tho preservative power of honey: 


“Nam ai in morte malum est, malis morsuque forarum 
Tinetari ; non invenio qui non sit acerbum 
Tgnibus impositum calidis, torroacere flammis ; 4 


* Pliny and Dioscorides dosoribo tho codtia as boing ao livaly that it injuroa living: bodice, 
hut that its quality is to proserva dend bodies; henco it haa beon called the doath of tho Kving 
and (he life of the dead, Defunels corpora incorrupta rvis scrvat, viventin corrumpit: mira 
UiHorentia, evan vitain aufornt apirantibus, dofunotiaquo, pro vile sit.” Plin, Ih, xxiv, cap, 6. 

f Alexand. ab Alox., Dicer, genial, lib. iii, cap. 2. } Lib, iii, cap. 46. 
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Aut in melle situm suffocari, atquo rigero 
Frigoro, chm in summo golidi oubat mquore saxi” * 

Josephus records that the Jowish king Aristobulus, whom Pompcy’s par- 
tisans destroyed by poison, lay buried in honey till Antony sent him to 
the royal cemetory in Judea. Tho Assyrians placed the bodies of their 
doad in honey to preserve them from corruption. The Romans alao used 
honey for the same purpose.f Abd’ Allntif relates§ an anecdote of 6 man 
who had found a sealed cruise, and, having opencd it, ho discovered it 
to contain honcy, which ho began to eat, until onc of his companions ob- 
served a hair upon his finger, when the vessel was more closcly oxamined, 
and a little child, all perfect, was withdrawn from it. Tho body was well 
preserved, and furnished with rich jewols and ornaments, 

The body of Aloxandor the Great was rubbed with and ombalmed by 
honey. Thus Statius: | 


“ Due et Aomathios manes, ubi belliger wbis 
Condilor ydteo porfuaus nectare drat.” 


Dr. Clarke has remarked that tho like application of nectar to fluid honey 
was common both in Latin and Greok. Thus Virgil: ¢ 


 Qualis apes matate novi por florea rura 
Exerect sub solo labor; ctm gentis adulios 
Educunt flores, aut adm liquentia mola 
Stipont ot dulei distondunt Nrorann cellas.” 


* « Grant the corse torn by ravening fanga a curse, 
Ta hence no ill in funeral flames lo burn; 
Or, pont in cold obstruction, alilening lie 
Tmmors’d in Roney, while ontomb'd in stone." 
+ Antiquitat, lib, xiv. o. 7. 
t Montfauoon Antiquilé Expliquée, tom. V. part ik, pp. 185, 186. § p. 100. 
{| Lib, iii, corm, 2,, v. 127. z q Ainoid, lib, i. 433, 
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And Buripides,* 


"Vet 82 yddaxre wédov 
"Pet O olsgi, pet 08 pedcaody 
NEKTALI, Buplac § de MPdvov kawvde, 

Compare also Exodus, chap. xxxiii., ver, 1—3; and Numbers, chap. xiii., 
ver. 26, 27. 

Wax is also mentioned ag an article used in embalming, but Iboliove Dx 
Granville to be the first person who has demonstrated its oxisteace in a 
mummy, ITo observed a resino-bituminous substance between some of the 
folds of the peritoneum, and, upon examination, he ascertained it to consist 
of bitumen, with wax, in a proportion suflicient to render it plastic. Dy, 
Granville succceded in sopmrating the wax from the soft parts, leaving the 
muscular fibres porfectly distinct and apparent, 

According to the quantity of this material used in the preparation would, 
of course, depend the softness of the mummy, and there can be no doit 
hut that the body was perfectly soft at the time of the application of the 
bandapes, since the folds and wrinkles occasioned by the cloth is, in all 
well-prepared mummies, most distinctly visible. 

The body of king Agesilaus was enveloped in wax and thus conveyed to 
Lacedwmon.f This is confirmed by Cornclius Nepos, and also by Plutarch, 
who nseribo the adoption of wax to the want of honey for this purpose, 
Cicero reports the use of it by the Persians.f ‘ Perse jum cera circum» 
litos condiunt, ul quam maximd pormaneant diuturna corpora.” 


* Bacch. v. 142, } Aimilius Probua, 4 Tuseul, I. 
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ON TITE BANDAGES. 


Bandages‘ not applied lo all munmies—quantily of bandages—the uso of woollen garments for- 
haldon bandages gonerally supposed to be of cntton, not linen-—coarsest applied nearest the 
hodyfringod banlage—various Iinds—djferent tevtures—colour of the bandugos—to 
what allributable—hicraglyphical characters on the bandages— in tho manny of Horseisi— 
in Greek mummies—eyplication of the bunilagres campy osses ~ applion rwol—louthern mnutet 
placed over tho heart~linbs sometines separately bandaged-—condensid bandages by the 
application of bituminons matter-—-variaties in the moda af bandaging—~in the yn iests avo of 
ferent calous— artifeial eyes in munmion—mavks far the hands and feet—va nished 
bantages «ancient pa trait attached to @ munmy in the British Museun-—branch of rosen 
mary found in a monny--bulbaus root at the sules of the feet. 

Tit body of the mummy being washed, according to Terodotus, ‘afler its 

immersion in the solution of natron, and thus all superfluous galt likely to 

attract moistiue removed, the dandages we to be applied. All muminies, 
however, were not bandaged, Many had only the covering of a mat which 
surrounded them, Denon slates that he saw bodies without bandages in 
tho Necropolis of Thebes, and Belzoni saw the bodies of two females lying 
on the ground in a corner of a chamber in one of the tombs in the valley 
of Biban cl Motowk without any bandages; they were well proserved, their 
hair long, nid flowing in tresses. Tho quantity of bandages on some mun. 
mics have heen computed to consist of not ens than 1000 ells. Abd’ Allatif 
saya (hal in some mumunics more than 1000 yards have been used, and that 
the Bedontins were in the habit of taking it away to male vestments, or to 
sell for tho manufacture of paper for tho grocers, The bandages on Mr, 
Davidson’s munmy weighed twenty-nine pounds and a half. the tummy 


* Gacaves Pyrnmidogimphin, p, GD, 
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of Horseisi thirty-five pounds and a half. Terodotus states that it was 
profane for the Egyptians cither to be buried in woollen garments or to use 
them in their temples,  “ Les Prétres ne pouvoient porter ni des habits de 
laine, ni des souliers de cuir; parceque la laine engendre la vermine, ot que 
le cuir vient d’une béte marte,”* 

“The. bandages generally employed in the enveloping of the mummics 

have been supposed to be of cotton, Jomard says that in the catacombs 
at Phile linen was clearly to be detected; it was of a coarse description, 
and. he conceives answered for the poorer class: of people. Rouyer also 
noticed’ a difference in the texture of the bandages, Jomard has gone 
more particularly into the manufacture of it. 
; Thave invariably found the coarsest kind of bandage the nearest to the 
body, both. in the human. species and in animals, ‘The bandages have 
sometimes.a border: of ablue colour; this was the cage in Dr, Lee’s mummy. 
Jomard has represented some portions of bandage of this. Iind and others 
farnished with a Isind of fringe and terminating in knots.f T have also 
seon this in bandages from a mummy. 

Mons, Cailliaud found in his mummy a kind of cravat tied with a flat 
knot round the neck. Efe also found four Epyptian chemises without 
sleeves, three fect eight inches in length, and well made. One had been 
very neatly repaired, and they were marked in characters in ink. Between 
the bituminous coverings were several napkins, and in such a state of 
preservation that M. Cailliaud had one of them washed in lye, and he 
states that it underwent this process ight times before it showed any sun. 
sible marks of deterioration.“ C’est,” says he, “ avee une sort de vénd- 
ration, je lavouc, que chaque jour je déployais co linge si perissablo, qui 
cependant avait été tissu depuis plus de dix-sept cents ans.’§ On a seurt 
of the same mummy he also observed the two initials of the Greek name of 
the defunct, A. M., embroidered “au crochet.” The mummy opened at 
Leeds had. also a chemise without sleeves ; the aperture answering to the 
collor was cut out and hemmed round. ‘The holes for the arma were also 
hemmed like the collar. ‘Round the bottom was a fringe an inch and u 


* Martin. Religion des Egyptions, pe 168. ‘+ Seo Memoir aur les Hypoydes, yp. 86, 
{ Plate 48. Description do I’Egypte. § Voyage \ Meroé, tom IV, p. UL, 
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half-in breadth, Several portions had been mended. In one ofthe bands 
was an arm-hole, the hem of which had beon sewed round with remarkable 
neatness, proving that garments which had been worn were used by the 
ethbalmers. 

Tho bandages vary very much in longth, and are sometimes-even a yard 
or more in breadth ;..they do not, however, generally exceed seven or cight: 
inches; and many are much less, They appear: to have been indiscrimi- 
nately used, Belzoni saw bandages as fine as muslin, and of 2 very strong 
and uniform texture, have various specimens of these kinds, Count de 
Caylus and M. Rouelle state that they found all the bandages to be of 
cotton on byssus, and the latter enquifes whether the cotton might not 
have been consecrated by religion foy the service of embalming, “Le ‘lin 
des gyptiens étoit-il le coton ?.ou le coton dtoit-il consacré par In religion 
pour les embaumemons 2?” * 

Larcher is of this opinion, and concvives the custom to have originated 
in the circumstance of Isis having folded up in cotton the scattered mem- 
bors of Osiris, killed by Typhon (sce Diodorus Siculus, lib. i, § 88), 
Larcher regards cotton and tho byssys as the same, and.he quotes the 
following fron Julius Pollux in support of his opinion :— ‘The byssus,” 
says he, “is amongst the Indians a kind of linen, In Egypt, on a certain 
shrub is found a species of wool, of which cloth is made, which consider. 
ally resembles linen cloth, but that the toxture is more substantial, On 
this shrub grows a fruit much like a nut; this fruit has three divisions ; 
whon it is ripo it separates; they thon draw from it a substance resembling 
wool And Arrian says,t “The Indians male use of linen garments, a8 
Nearchus. says; I mean that kind of linon which is. gathered. from trees, 
and of which I havo before spoken.” § 

* Mom: do TAcnd, des Setences, pour 1750, p. 160. 

‘t Onamnatioon, lid, vii, cap. 17. § 74. t hhadie. cap, xvi § 1 

§ Dx. Ure hus been so goad ns to muke known to mo that which I conceive to be the most 
antisfactory teat of the cbsoluto nature of flax ond cotton, and in tho course of his 
microncopie resenyehes on tho structure of toxtiJo fibres ho ns suecveded in determining 
their distinctive charactors, From a moat precigo ad necurate oxamination of these 

“substances he has heen able to draw the following statement +—" Tho filaments of flux have 


a play Jnstro when viewed by daylight in a good ‘microscope, and a cylindrical form, whieh 
ia very rarely flattened. ‘Their diameter is nbout the two-thousandth part of aninch, ‘Chey break 
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Greavos says that the habits of the Egyptian priests were made of linen,* 
and Plutarch tolls us} that the pricsts of [sis used lincn vestments, and 
were shaved, So also Suctonius,t “Sacra etiam Isidis swpe lintel reli- 
giosdque veste propalam celebrasse.” Tho goddess Isis is called by Ovid 
“Tinigera :’’4 

Neo tu linigeram fiel quid possil ad Tsim 
Quosioris,” 


Mr, ITamilton gives his testimony in favour of all the bandages being of 
colton, The cotton-plant was successfully cultivated by the ancient Egyp- 
tians ; and Apuleius, and Pliny the elder, tell us that the habits worn by 
the pricsts were of this substance.) Larcher thinks Greaves had not 
exwmnined the bandages with sufficient care. He thinks also thet Tlero- 
dotus, Plutarch, and others are mistaken in asserting that the habits of the 
Egyptian priests were of linen, If they meant linen that grows on trees, 
he thinks they should have mentioned it, to obviate all doubt. According 
to Pliny germonts of colton were very agreenble lo the Kpyptinn priests : 
*Vestos indd sacerdolibus Alpypti gratissinie 4 Apuleius suys the ini. 
tinted wore garmonts of cotton: “ In ipso wdis sacre meditullio, ante dec 
simulacrum conslitutum tribunal lignewm jussus superstiti, byasind quidem, 
sed floride depicta veste conspicuus.” ** 

M. Rouyer says that he found a great number of mummies onveloped 
with bandages of linen, and that he observed this especially in the mummies 


tiunsvoraely with a smooth surface, like a tubo of gluss cut with n file. Aline of Hight distinguinhon 
their axis, wilh a deep shading on one side only, or on both sides, actandig to tho dieetion 
in which the incident inya fall on the filaments, 

«The filaments of cotton are almost never tive cylinders, but me more or less flattened mul 
tortuous; so thal when viewed under the mimogeope they appear in ono put like a aihund from 
the one-thousandth to the twelveshundedih pmt of an inch Inoad, aud in another like 
sharp edge or nmrow ling, ‘They have a peatly anslucency in the middte space, with adink 
narrow border nt cach side, like ahem, When hioken across, the fnetuie fa fibrous or pointed 
Mumny-cloth tued by these criteria in the microscope uppewr to be composed both in ile wap 
and woof-yaine of flax, and not of colton, A great vauety of the awnthing lets have been 
examined with on oxcellont agnomatic microscope, and they huve all evinced the absones of 
cotton filoments,” 

* Pyramidogiaphia, p, 68, | De side ot Oniride, { In Othone, ¢ 12. 

§ VIL. Amor. Teg, See Egyptincn, p, 820. 4] Ttiet. Nat, lib, xix cup. 1, 

*+ Metumorph. lib. xi, lin, 9. 
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of birds, and particularly that of the ibis. All the cloths taken from mum. 
mics, and not imbued with resinous matter, examined by M. Rouelle, he says 
he found to be entirely of cotton. This was the case with the bandages sur- 
rounding birds, &c., as well as the bodies of the human species. Abd’Al- 
Jalif saw many skeletons of dogs, bulls, and cats, all enveloped in bandages 
of hemp (chanvre), in the cometaries of Bousiv. In the Leeds mummy the 
remains of a covering of very fine white linen still adhered to the outermost 
of the folds, 

Tho bandages are variously tinged; those nearest to the body are the 
only ones saturated with bituminous matter. Greenhill thinks the bandages 
have been dipped in the cedria. Abd’Allatif thinks the bandages were 
soaked in aloes and goudron. Dr. Granville made some experiments on 
portions of the bandages of his mununy, and found that they had been 
aleeped in some vegetable solution, which, when treated with gelatine, ex- 
hibited the presence of tannin in considerable quantity. rom this he 
infers that the Egyptians were acquainted with tho antiseptic powers of 
astringent and vegetable infusions, What the preciso nature of this vege- 
lable was, whether the barle of the acacia, the bark of the onk from the 
coast, of Syria, or the gun hinted at by Dr. Granville, does not appear ; 
but certain iC is that a gum similar to that known by chemists as Iino, was 
found by Dr, Granville in the belly of his mummy, and exhibited by him 
to the Royal Society. 

2’ My, Davidson is of opinion that the colour of the bandages is derived 
from the gum of an acacia, which Strabo culls the thorn of the Thebais— 
enlled by the Arabs ‘ Sounl,” and is vory common all over Egypt and 
Arabian: it grows to a considerable size, and Theophrastus in his Tistory 
of Plants states that heams twelve cubils in length were cut from it; and 
Pliny mentions (hat its seeds and bark wore used instead of gulls for 
tanning hides, &. ‘Tho sevoral uses of the tree are well expressed by this 
author: “Spine celobratur in cadem gente, duntaxut nigra, quoniam in- 
eorrapta etiam iu aquis dural, ob id alilissima naviun costis, Candida 
facild putreseit, Aculcus apinarum ct in foliis aemen ol in siliquis, quo coria 
perficiunti gathe vice. Flos of coronis jucundus et medicumentis utilis. 
Manat ol gummi ox en, &e,” 

The couse bandages around the mummies of the poorer class M. Jomard 
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found charged with natron, not bitumen. M. Rouyer says the bandages 
wore impregnated with resin. 

Sometimes the bandages are found marked with hicroglyphical charactors 
ox alphabetical letters. M. Jomard found, on a mummy at Thebes a bandage 
negligently written on in hicvoglyphicnl chavacters.# In the nrununy of 
Horseisi I met with hieroglyphical characters on various parls of tho 
‘andages no less than five times—they all gave the namo and profession of 
the deceased, These interesting specimens are preserved in the Museum 
of tho Royal College of Surgeons. M. do Maillot caused a female mummy 
to be opened in the convent of the Capuchins at Memphis, and the fillets 
wore impradently cut with scissars. ‘Tho bandages were very long and 
broad, and wore covered with hioroglyphical figures, and also some unknown, 
characters written from-right to lef, and forming a sort of verses. LHe 
observed the same termination to several succeeding lines, and he presumes 
this lo have been an éloge on the porson embalmed.f Somo portions were 
sont into France and afterwards engraven; but L have not been able to 
meet with tho specimen. 

The names of some of the Greele mummies have been found ingerihed in 
Grock characters on tho bandages enveloping the body. ‘These mummies 
M, Passalacquat regard. as the bodies of Greeks who have died in Egypt ata 
most distant period (the time of the Pharaohs), and ho conceives that it is not 
at all surprising that these people should have adopted, for the presorva- 
tion of the deceased, the same method of ombakning aa that of the 
Egyptians, seeing that it formed so remarkable a dogma of the religion of a 
people highly respected by the Greeks, and from whoin thoy drow the 
origin of their laws and their mythology. Tho most ancient customs, par- 
ticularly as it regarded tho funcral obsequies, were preserved in Egypt in 
the time of the Ptolomy’s, as we learn from Diodorus Siculus.§ 

Count de Caylus has given || » fac-simile of a MS. taken from a bandalette 
found upon a» mummy. It is in the Enchorial character, is upon linen 
cloth, coloured apparently by asphalt, and monsures twenty-one foot in 
longth. He also describes | anothor from tho Cabinet of St, Gonovidve, two 


* Plato XLVIUL, fg. 4. ‘Deseription de P Ngypte, } Maillet, Letter VIL, p. 278. 
$ Catal ps (85, § Lib. 1.6 36. 


I Recueil d’Antiquites Egyptionnes V., tab, xxvi-—xxix, f Toid. Lyn G5, 
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fect four ‘inches six linos in length, and six inches sovon lines in breadth. : 
Tho bandage was terminated by a compartment, containing, besides some 
words, various figures painted in red. I recognise two of tho deities of 
thé Amenti among thom. ‘This bandage also covered 2 mummy and was 
stained with a brown colour. 

The bandages then wo have seon are principally composed of cotton, 
though occasionally of linen. They vary in texturo, the coarsest being always 
nearest to the body; they vary also in length and breadth, and they are 
oither ondued with bitumen, vosin, gum, or natron, ‘They are also occa- 
sionally bordered with blue and sometimes fringed and Imotted, and they 
have also beon found impressed with characters both hicroglyphical and 
alphabetical, Our attention must next be dirgcted to their mode of appli- 
eation, This part of the process is done with « nedtness and precision that 
astonishes all who beholil it.*  Evory mothod of bandaging is, perhaps, to 
he found in the Hgyptian mummios, and to effect their immediate application 
to the body compresses are placod in various parts that no space ov defi- 
ciency may be left. By this menns the air is effectually excluded: and 
decay prevented. The bandages vary very much in thickness in different 
mummies; sometimes they are found twenty or thirly times around the 
mombers and body. Mr, Lamilton oxamined soveral mummies from the pits 
opposite Philo on tho eastern shore, and in some instances he counted six. 
und-forty folds of cotton cloth, resembling exactly that which is now worn 
al this placo by the common peasants, and is manufacted in Nubia, where 
itis callod Zaboulk ; and at Ids Souan, Gibbet 

Dr. Granville says he has seen in the bandages of his mummy the 
coumechg’, tho seapularium, the eighteen-tailed bandage, the T bandage, as 
woll as the linteum scissum and cupistrum., I cannot sey that Thave wit- 
nessod these in uny of the muumics it has beon my fortune to inspect, 
Throughout the wholo the object bas appeared to me to be close and 
effective binding by compresses and rollors, and all shapes and positions 
wero adopted lo oflect this pirposo, and Iam porfectly satisfied that the 

* Plato VIL Ags 2 representa a mummy in the outer baudages. This was drawn from 
De. Leo's specimen, and shows the position of the Jenthorn finger (amulet), Ig. 4, repre. 
sents the second lnyer of bandages, and marks the precision with which the rollers were applied. 


ft Eyyptinen, p. 65, 


. 
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bandages were applied wot. There is, however, something like regularity 
in their mode of application; thus, upon the face we gonerally meot with 
square portions affixed by a long and broad envelope extending over the 
head, and reaching down to the feet in one continued piece, But exterivr 
to this is an envelope like o sheet fastened at the back, and secured by 
fillets, and [must here allude to‘a curious cireumstance T met with in the 
unfolding of Dr. Leo’s nummy. Over the heart, and beneath one of these 
fillets, I found that which £ conceive to be an amulet in the shape of the 
finger of a glove, composed of leather stained red.* At first I thought 
some charactors had been impressed on it; but, upon closer inspection, it 
was found to be only the structure of the leather. Belzoni says the 
Egyplians knew how to stain leathor like ow: Morocco, and ovcasionally 
embossed it, 1 am entirely ignorant of the meaning of this leather finger-— 
the manner in which it was placed forbids my attributing its presences to 
accident, and J am at a loss to concoive that which it might imply. f enn 
only regard it as an amulet, and Dy, Richardson tells me hea seen then not 
only of leather but vlso of painted cloth, In M. Passulacqua's Catalogue 
T observe the following notices : 

©1589, Matidves diverses, Six pnires do doigts aecouplés deux par 
deux et dont Vemploi nous est inconnu—~Memphis et Thebes.—flauteur 
moyenne, quatro pouces,” ‘Tes six paires de doigts, placdes sous le 
méme 1589, dont on no saurait assigner Pusage, furent découvertes en 
partio, dans lo-ventve (’autant de momies, ob on partic sw leurs poitrines."} 

Thave obtained drawings of these,t and I regret to sey that they throw no 
light upon my accidental discovery, Tho ‘ six paires de doigts” are really 
so many specimens of that which is erroncously described by Lertzog as 
the Aithiopic stone, used in making the ventral incision, Toole upon them 
as benedictions for tho deceased. A leathern amulet way found upon the 
mummy opened at Leeds. A fow folds of the bandages being removed 
from tho head, a singular ornament presented itself [is evidently an 
amulet, aud consiste of three straps of red leather sawed together by n single 
stitch, One of these portions was attached to the others by two leathern 


* See Plate IV, jig. 4, and Pinte VIL, fig 2. | Pp. 199-210, 
} One is represented in Plate IV., fig. 5. . 
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thongs, and regombled in form the portion of leather T have mentioned, as 
upon the breast of Dr. Lee’s mummy, Upon tho crown of the head of the 
Leeds mummy was another picce of leather, but of a different form ; it 
was probably a continuation of one of the other straps, turned over the 
head, and broken off by its brittlencss, Upon these portions of leather 
hicroglyphics were impressed, evidently by the application of hented 
metal types.* The hieroglyphics inscribed denote the name of the mo- 
narch during whose reign tho mummy was supposed to have been em- 
balmed. Mr, Osborn has laboured with great assiduity to make out these 
charactors, a8 well as those upon the sarcophagus which contained the body, 
and by referenco to the works of Dr. Young and M. Champollion he may 
{aivly be said to have ascertained the subject of his investigation to have 
heen a pricst} of the name of NatsifAmon, and contemporary of Ra- 
meses V., who begun to reign in the year 1493, A.C., and whe continued 
to do so for nineteen yours and six mouths. Ile was the last monarch of 
tho eighteenth dynasty of the kings of Egypt. 

To return to the bandaging :—Numadiately beneath the envelope long 
and broad bandages ave found to proceed somewhat in the figure of 8 from 
the head to the feet, Of these there are several folds, and then a more 
regular application of the roller is observable around. the body and limbs 
in a spiral manner, Compresses at the sides of the body and linhs ex. 
tond the length of two fect oc more, to admil of the firm and steady aypli- 
eation of the rollers, which now become of a finer texture, and some of which 
are continuous for four, five, or even six yards together. I have seen one 
picco measuring nine yards, Afler those succeeds a conrser kind, and the 
cloth inereases in looseness of texture wntil the bandage comes in contact with 
the hady. Compresses will now be foand between tho thighs and legs, 
whero occasionally papyri and other substances are met with, In the 
munnny of Lorseisi, at the Royal College of Surgeons, J found the remains 
of an Egyptian idol. Lt was in a state of decomposition, although the body 


* "They nve represented in Plate 1. of Mr. Oxborn’s Account of an Egyptim muumy, &e, 


Leeds, 1828, 
| ‘Thix opinion is stiongly supported by the appemance of the mummy 3 the heud, eye-laows, 
‘ 


and bend ware closely shaved, dhe ama were bent across, &e. 
0 
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had undergone no change. Tt measured in length cight inches, and in breadth 
three inches. In some instances the limbs are found separately bandaged, 
whilst in others thoy ave included in the gonoral bandaging, ‘When dis. 
tinetly bound it is done with exceeding neatness, beginning with the 
extremity of each finger oy toe, and extending upwards, Compresses are 
placed in the palms of the hands and in the soles of the fect. The ban- 
dages in contact with the body aro frequently so condensed by the applica. 
tion of the bituminous matter that they cannot be separated ; this was the 
caso in my Greco-Hgyptian mummy and in Mons, Cailliaud’s mummy of 
the same description, in both of which they were so consolidated togethor 
that it was quile impossible to unravel them, and. indeed a very consider. 
able degree of force was necessary to separate them from the hody, M, 
Cailliaud states that he was occupied during four days in endeavouring to 
remove them, which at Jast he was obliged to do with the hammer wad the 
chisel. Mummies of diflorent classes it would appewr are differently ban- 
daged, 
3 An able writer in the Eneyclopodia Motropalitana® is disposed to con. 
sider that as every thing in the religion of Mgypt is symbolicul,f so no 
doubt was the mode in which the embalmed. bodies wore swathed. ‘The 
bandages of mummics,” says he, “ are somotimes crossed, at others laid 
obliquely or straight.” These, and their various ornaments and ap- 
pendages, ho regards as symbolical of the embalmed body of Osiris, which 
was carricd about by Isis ;{ and Damascius$ expressly calls these “ the 
bandages (weprfodat) of Osiris.” 

Upon removing a fow of the folds from the breast of the mummy exa« 
mined at Leeds, a wreath or fillet was discovered, exactly resembling: in 
form the collars which are constantly represented round the necks of 
Uegyptian figures. Tt consisted of tivo garlands; the upper one was ¢om- 
posed of nine strings, cach of which was double, A row of red berries 
strung upon a straw or stalk was connceted, at intervals of eight berries, 
with another string, by litle loops of the samo material, and to this string 
were sewed the petals of the lotus, Mach petal had beon neatly folded, 


* Art. Mummy, 4 Peyron, Papyri Bgypt. p, 82. { Plutarch. de Taide ot Osiride. 
§ Phot. Biblioth, Cod, coxlii, 
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and being bent over the string was completely secured in its place by two 
very thin stalks, which passed on cach side of it, and erossed cach other 
like wicker-work. ‘The strings were plailed together at the ends. The 
lower garland consisted ulso of nine strings, with petals of the lotus, and 
wore likewise plailed; but on the two higher ones (or thoso which were 
noxt the throat, when it was worn round the neck) there wag a small com- 
pound globular flower enclosed within ench petal, and standing just above 
it, ‘The execution of these intriente pieces of flower-work. is described as 
being very neat and accurate, Upon examination Mr, Osborn found that 
the garland painted on the caso was composed of strings and bervies, and 
(lowers arranged in exactly the same manner as that which was around the 
neck,* 

Some of the mununics Belzoni observed to have gavlands of flowers and 
leaves of tho Acacin-tree ovor their heads and brensts. ‘This tree is 
common on the banks of the Nilo above Thebes, aud particularly in Nubia, 
The flower is of « yellow colour, and go hard m substance that it appears 
artificial ; the leaves are strong, and though turned brown by being dried 
slill retain thei: firmness. 

The mummies of priests (respecting which, and those of kings, neither 
Llerodotus nor Diodorus Sicwlus furnish us with any particulars) Belzoni 
conceives to he foldod in a manner altogether diflerent from that appro- 
priated to other classes. Cheater respect appoars to have beon paid to 
these personages, and the bandaging to have beon performod with more 
vare and attention, The bandages, according to Belzoni,t ave strips of 
vod and while linen intermixed, covering tho wholo body, and forming o 
surious effect from the two colours, ‘The arms and legs are not enclosed 
in the snne onvelope with the body, but are bandaged separately, even the 
fingers and toes being preserved distinct. Sandals of painted leather are 
upplied to the feet, and bracelets are fixed on the arms and wrists, The 
avs avo always found folded ucrosy the breast. ‘The body is enveloped in 
a vast quantity of linen, but the shapo of the figure is most carofully pre- 
sorved. ‘I'he enses containing these choice specimens of mummy aro algo 
of much superior execution to the ordinary ones. Belzoni saw one with 


* Account of an Eyyption mummy, &e, p, 3. 4 Travels, p. 170. P. 170. 
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the cyes and eyo-brows of cnamel, beautifully executed in imitation of 
nature. My. Madden was fortunate onough to procuro the head of a 
mummy * in which enamelled glass cycs were substituted ; but he has ngt 
given us any description of the mummy. To states the cyc-balls to bo in- 
variably wanting. 1 have in my own possession threo specimens which 
contradict this statement, and I know of several other instances. The 
mummy at the Royal College of Surgeons had artificinl eyes ; the sclerotic 
coat or whito of tho eye was represented by pieces of ivory, and the trans- 
parent cornea and dark part of the eyo by portions of a black composition. 
The application of the bandages had disturbed the position of these, so that 
one eye is placed two-thirds of an inch lower than the other, giving by no 
means a preposscssing appearance to the mummy. 

y In addition to the bandages thus cnumerated, M. Jomard tells us} that 
some mummics are furnished with masks for tho hands and feet, as well as 
the faco, and that these coverings have imprinted in relief the several fingers, 
toes, and even the nails, It would appear thiut they had been formed 
in a wooden mould. 

{n examining one of the casea Gransmitled to the British Museum several 
years since by Mr. Sult, T found in a highly-ornamoented sarcophagus, 
covered with mythological emblems and hicroglyphical characters, the 
mummy of a male, in which tho bandages presented an appearance quite 
new to me, and of which T can find no notice, nor have T yet met with any 
traveller who has witnessed the same circumstance. ‘The mummy ap- 
peared to have been bandaged with great precision and neatness, and over 
the whole surface a coat of varnish of a dark leaden colour had been thickly 
spread. It is in amazingly fine preservation, very few, and those oxcecd- 
ingly small portions, being detached, and il gives to the body the appear- 
ance of a uniform coat of mail. 

Tn another case sont to the British Muscum by Mr, Salt, J found a por- 
trait of oxcocding interest placed upon tho bandages, and secured at the 
edges by the outer envelope, ‘This painting is upon a thin plate of cedar- 
wood, and presents probably the cavlicst portrait known, ‘Che trustees of 


* Travola IT, 90, TP, 84, 
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the Muacum havo permitted mo to havo 9 copy of this interesting figure 
(sco Plate VIL), and it will be cleav that this must bo a portrait of the 
deceased, for thero is no mythological emblem whatever attached to it, 
The colours appear to have been fixed by a strong gluten, and the mode of 
reflecting light and marking shade exhibits more of the management of 
modern art than could have been expected. J presume the portrait Lo be 
that of a youth, Me, Sanis has a portion of a situilar portrait, which in the 
style, management of colour, &c., bears a strong resemblance to that in the 
Muscun, 
, Atter the first or outer series of bandages, it is not at all uncommon to 
meet with various idols, papyri, &e., which will be notieed hereafter. 1 
shall only slop hero to introduce the accounts of two substances, one of 
which was found in the chest of a mummy, the other in the bandages on 
the aole of the foot, ‘The former inslance is recorded by Prosper Alpinus. 
1 shows the perfection of the art of ombalming by the Egyptians, and how 
great a longth of time putrofaction or decny may be resisted by artificial 
means. Tn the breast of a mummy was found, according to this author, 
some branches of rosemary, 80 well preserved that they appeared as though 
they had heen but just gathered and dried. These are the words of Prosper 
Alpinus “Nos intra quoddam medicatun cadaver invenimas scarabeun 
magnum ex lapide marmorco efformatum, quod intra pectus cum libano- 
tidia coronarii rumis colligatum, fuerat repositum, Ineredibile dictu, ra- 
morum roris marini, qui und cum idolo *venti fuerunt, folia usque adeo 
viridia et recontia visa fucrunt, ut ef die d plantA decorpti ct positi apparu- 
crint’* M, Rouclle, quoting this passage, suggests that the ombalmer, in 
placing thia plant in the mummy, might have had a mind fo leave to pos- 
terity a proof of tho excellence of his ort. The other instance L have to 
notice ig recorded by Dr, LUadley in the Philosophicnl Transactions for 
1764, 

Tn Dr. Grew’s cntalogue of the rarities belonging to tho Royal Society, 
the first article mentioned is on Egyptian mummy, presented by Menry 
Duke of Norfolk. This mummy had been greatly injured, and the body 


* Tlist. Algypt, Natural, pars, 1., lib. i. cap, 7. 
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was in a vory indifferent state, ‘The fect had beon broken off the logs, but 
they constituted tho most interesting part ofthe whole, On cutting into the 
bandages of the sale of the left foot, they were found to enclose a bulbous roat. 
The appearance of this was very fvesh, and part of tho thin shining skin 
came off with a flake of the dry brittle filleting with which it had been 
bound down; it seemed to have been in contact with the flesh: tho hase of 
the root lay towards the heel.* ‘The filleis were removed from this foot with 
areal care; they wero much impregnated with piteh, excepting about the 
toes, where tho several folds united into oue mags, being ent through, 
yielded to the knife like a very tough wax. The tovs being carefully laid 
bare, the nails were found perfect upon them all, some of thom retaining 0 
reddish hue, as if they had been painted; the skin also, and even the fing 
spiral lines on it, were still very visible on the under part of the great toe, 
and of the three next adjoining toes. Where the skin of the toes was 
destroyed thore appeared 9 pitchy mass, resembling in form the fleshy 
substance, though somewhat shrank fom its oviginal bulk. Tho natural 
form of tho flesh was presorved also on the under part of the foot near the 
bases of tho tocs, On tho back of the tocs appeared several of the 
ewtensor tendons, ‘The root just mentioned was bound to tho foot by the 
filleting that invested tho motatargal bones; no moro of this filleling was 
cut away than was just sulficiont to show, without removing it from its 
placo, a substance which had beon preserved in so oxtraordinary a manner, 
The right foot had also had a bulbous root placed under the sole, for the 
impression made by it was apparont, and some of the external shining slcin 
still remained. It is not a little singular that the fect were the only portions 
of this mummy in any thing like a state of nature; all other parts were lost 
in a mass of pitch. 


+P, 8, and Tub. I, 
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ON ‘ITT EGYPTIAN IDOLS, AMULETS, ORNAMENTS, &c. 


Iertsog’s munny-—nunber of ornuments contained in it—description of them—nocklaces— 
glass~-manyfactory af by tha Lgyptians—gold ornanents—shalls—silver—precious stones 
-narnished chiy—car-rings —rings-—-bracolels- metallic mirror——quantily yf gold and silver 
in Figypt-—alabaster waves, Sor—Luily af a saldier-- poignard ~hatcheb>—triangular stone 
on the breast-—tvory bracalet—enamolted divinities and anulets—more frequent al Memphis 
cand Hormopolis than at Thabes—scarahai in vurinus substances with and without hiro» 
glyphics-—breasteplalesv—singular munmy-case seen by Balsonimthe Amentimstatue of 
roond Lying: over the heave of a munmy—no moncy wuler the Pharaohs—modaly found at 
Memphis and Lowar Fgypl struck under the Groeks, Romans, and Arabsfirst ve rent 
coun of Lgypl struck by Aryandes—no meded fount older than the reign of Alea antler-— 
trues coin af Plolemy found in a munmy—leaden seals taken prom a Greek mununy— 
emblems af diferent Grades, §¢., Tound in the lombs--objects of’ the toilet and *erels 
various utensils, 


Barons J proceed to treat of the cases in which the mummies are contained, 
C must deaw the attention of the reader to the idols, amulets, &e., that have 
beon found within the mummies themselves, or among the bandages with 
which they are surrounded, ‘These ornaments are of various kinds, and 
are found chiefly between the first and second layers of bandages. The 
hicroglyphical and alphabetical characters impressed on the bandages, as 
well ns the namo of the embalmed, in the Greek mumunics, have alrendy 
heon considered, 

Jristopher flertzog, apothecary to the Duke of Saxe-Gotha, opened 
annoy in 1715, and published an account of the same under the lille of 
“ Munniographia.” "Pho head of this mummy was wanting ; but the hody 
contained probably more ornaments of its kind than any other on record. 
“Tons los ongles des doigts des mains ot des pieds lords, les bras entortillés 
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de plusiours pelits rubans large et étroits, dords par-cl par-ld, et sang les 
bras, nous eumes Ie plaisir de voir soissante et quatorze figures difforentes 
do jaspo, d’agathe, ct d’autres picrres raves ct curienses, qui representoiont 
toutes quelque chose particulidre, comme on Je voit dans Ia planche que 
nous avons,” &c.* The stones were eithor lapis lazuli, agate, or jasper, and 
some of them were gill, ‘Che following were the most important: —Tu-f Isis. 
A. Torus. J. Tlarpoerates, L.A. Apis. Tu, Scarabeus. A. Prog. TA. 
Nilometers. 1, J,A. Emblems of the Nile. A. Sceptre, A, Altar, A. 
Pyramid. A. Cross mounted on a heart. This munmy also contained the 
Ethiopic stone in the form of two fingers. t 

Necklaces ave found upon males as well as females, MM. Passalacque 
mot with one at Thebes df large pearls in cnamelled glass,§ from which a 
scarabius in serpentine, with a human head and hands, was suspended, At 
each angle of this beetle there was the head of a hawk, and on the reverse 
six lines of hieroglyphies engraved on it, Another male had a neeldace in 
fine stones and gold, and a scarabeus in jasper, also engraved with biera- 
glyphics. Mr. Sams showed mo a neeklace entirely of gold, nnd of most 
excellent workmanship, Ue could not tell whether it belonged (o a mule 
or a female mummy, but most probably the latter, 

On the mummies of children necklaces of natural sholla, or shella figured 
in gold, silver, precious stones, &c., are found, They are, according to 
Passalacqua, chiefly met with on young gir'ls.|] 

M, Passalacqua has given the description of a very fine female mummy 


* Basal de Mumio-graphie, 12mo. (othe, 1718, p. 66, 

4 The letters refer to Uke nature of the substances in which they ave found, 

{Plate IV. fiz. 5. 

§ In the manufnoluring of glass the Egyptians excelled all other nations, This wo have upon 
the authority of Strabo (Geograph, lib, avi.), and iC is suppoxed to have misen fem that combry 
affording a superior kuli, dcvived fiom the ashes of the Memb yanthenum Gopticun, which 
substance was neevesury (o render the materin beatiful. ‘Che breast of Dr, Perry's mommy 
‘wos ornamented with a net-work of heads formed of ently and covered with Viliifled aoatter, 
several of which are in my possexsion, as well ny a nechluce composed of the ame material, 
Jn the Muscum of the London Universily there is a very fine specimen of umn y, the whole 
front of the body of which ia covered with beads and bugles of this deseription. 

1) See Nos, 681, 585, 588, 598, of hia Catalogue. 
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ho met with covered with ornaments of considerable valuc. ‘Che hair of the 
decoased was very tastefully plaited and ornamented with twenty spangles. 
Three necklaces, composed of representations of the divinitica, amulets, &c., 
in lapis lazuli, coral, and other precious stones, and in gold in the form of 
rosettes, &c., displaying great taste and symmetry. Fine car-rings of gold, 
a ring (scarabwus sct in gold) for tho forefingor of thé left hand. An cle- 
gant girdlo around the body in gold, Inpis lazuli, and coral similar to the 
necklace, and a bracelet in fine pearls, precious stones, and gold on the left 
wrist, With the exception of tho two latter articles (which wero stolen 
from the possessor at Thebes) the ornaments detailed are in the collection 
of M. Pessalacqua at Berlin. Under the head of this mummy was a me- 
tallic mirror, and near to it a chest in enamel, which contained a necklace 
curious in ils construction, being composed of extremely small rings of 
ivory, with pours in gold, lapis Jaculi, and coral ;* 0 square cistern in 


* «Tho desoriptions of golden ornaments and jowelled dresses might be considered oversrated, 
if anciont testimonies did not oxint to avidones that Miarim (gypt), under tho Pharaohs, 
abounded in precious metals and jewels, Of tho immense quantity of gold which tho Rgyp- 
tinns possessed, and their elegant manniacture of it, wo possess abundant testimony, Diodorus, 
deseribing «building he calls the tomb of Osymundyas, informa us that the exact sim of the 
gold and silver dug from the snines of the Thebais, as ingoribed on the walls, wnounted to 
3,000,000,000 af minw, or £96,000,000 of our money. Another instance is tho slapendous 
otrolo of wrought gold, 364 cubits in civewmfoence, whieh smrounded this tomb, From 
Moaes may be adduced the golden chain which Pharaoh placed around the neck of Joacph, and 
‘tho excacding riches in gold and eilver” which Abraham carried out of Egypt: tho multitude 
of gold and ailvor vaca, braceleta, ond other golden ayelon offered Lo Mosea by the Taraclites 
for the temple, wore doubtless carried out of Hgypt,” Tey treneures were #0 great that they 
were made the suljeot of a prophot's promize (o Nebuchadnozznr, as a reward to his whole 
army for their incredible sufferings at tho siege of Ly:o. Much therefore of the Bubylonian 
treasures were derived from this avnree; yol in a very fow yours aoflorwards Cambyses found 
Egypt again go opulont a8 to be almost ineredible, From the mere cinders of the burning of 
Thebes he bud raked forth 300 tulenta of gold und 2900 talents of silver; and at Momphis ho 
found such an immense troagure in bullion and omamental vasos, and statues of gold and silver, 
an perhaps no palnes over hefore contained. We read of a golden vine In Persia, on whose 
branches hung clusters of omerhlds and rubica; but this was after the conquest of Bgypt and 
of Babylon, Under tho Plolemies the same profusion of weulth may bo found; and tho vernaity 
of Athonwns cnn scarcely induce the mind to accredit the partiontars he narrates of « religions 
procession from his own ocular observation: it distunces all the details of Peru, and surpasses 
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wood, supposed to be for washitig the face; three smath alabaster vases, 
one containing a liquid balm or perfume, © second some puint ty tinge the 
eyebrows, with a bundle of cloth made liko a brush to apply it: the third 
had also held perfume, but it was oxhausted. 

Mons. Becker of Leipsic has given an account* of two mummies, male 
and female, which were brought from Egypt by the traveller Pietro della 
Valle, They aro Greco-lpyptian, and one was distinguished by a Greuk 
inscription, Their antiquity cannot be dated further back than the time of 
the Ptolemios. They are in a high state of presorvation; but the bodies 
have not been unrolled, on account of the beauty of the paintings on their 
coverings, These havo, however, beon pierced; and it is said that the ban 
dages arc more coarse exteriorly than interiorly, and from (he perforations 
made down to the bones, the flesh appears to have been entirely destroyed 
by the process of ombalning adopted. ‘The mile uamniy menses five 
feet hres inches (French) inlength ; the famele three tiehes and a lial loss. 

The outer covering of the mule is of a fine hyasus covered with wanstic 
varnish sufticiont o receive and to fix the painting, LO abounds with piled. 
ing and other ornaments, ‘Tho Eyyptiau symbols are few in number, ‘Nhe 
colours of the paintings are yellow, green, red, hrown, and black. ATL the 
figures ave in relief. M. Becker does not recollect to have met with such 
a kind of relief on any coverings of mummies before. The gold has been 
Jaid on upon a red ground covering the mastic varnish. -t 

M, Passalacqua mentions the remains of apparently a galdier he found 
near to, but not within, the Necropolis of Thebes, and which he SUppOHes, 
from its peculiar situation, to huve been one to whom the rites of acpulehre 
had been denied. It was lying under five or six feet of ruins of stones, ‘The 


the wildest tales of the Hast. ‘Phat militory personages wlao wore md uaed such splendid ap 
pondages ig evidenced by the accounts af Ielofernes the Assyrian yeneral, in the yoeryylid 
hook of Judith, whose reduction of Meypt, Lydia, Cilicia, Syriu, and all Asia Minor, with dhe 
tortor he imprussed on these nations, prove him to have been no eontemplible warrior; yot we 
find that the canopy of his hed was woven with purple mul gold, wil emeralds anid preetoun 
stones, and silver lamps weie curiied belare him.-Nore fo Rameses, vol. Lp. 328, ; 

* Axguateum, ou Deseription des Momumnens Autiqnes ty sy tronvent d Drpade, ful Dolpzizg. 
1804, 

| For a particular account of the paintings I must refer the render to the " Auguste.” 
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means for providing honourable burial would appear not to have been wanting. 
‘The mummy was singularly rich in its ornaments; for there was a poignard 
described by M. Passalacqua as one of the richest ever found in the ruins 
of Bgypt. This instrument was almost hidden in its scabbard, placed bo- 
tweon his thighs, the point inclined towards his knecs, Thero wag also a 
hatchet and a pointed stone of a triangular form placed on the breast, and a 
large ivory bracelet on the left wrist. It is not a little singular that above 
the envelopes and within the coflin was a small vase containing a mineral 
matter with which, at the present day, the Coptic ladies paint thir cye- 
brows. ‘The cnse was covered with fino paintings, 

The cnamelied divinities and other amulets havo holes pierced’ in them, 
and havo been arranged as a necklace or collar round the necks of mum. 
inies, ‘They aro more frequently met wilh at Memphis and Iermopolis 
than at Thebes. ‘The art of varnishing and baking the varnish was in great 
perfection among the Mgyptians, ‘ 

Scarabiei are found in basalt, in verde antico, in ivory, in bitumon, in 
sorpontine, in steatite, in olive, brown, and in green jasper, in slate, in tale, 
in rock crystal, in amethyst, in silex, in glass, in baked clay, &. Those 
with hieroglyphies are scarce, * 

It is said that the Egyptians hung scarabiei round their necks when going 
to battle, They are sometimes found ag aving on the finger of muminies, or 
ave placed within tho Jeft hand closed. My, Greaves had a specinien cnt 
out of a magnet in the form and. of the size of a searabious. 1 is remark. 
ablo that, notwithstanding its oxceeding antiquity, it still possessed its 
attraction and magnetical virtue. The great scarabrel with hieraglyphics are 
almost always placed on tho chest of mummies and on the flesh itself, as 
in My, Davidson’s apecimen. Sometimes they are found ander the eyelids, 
‘The searabel without hieroglypites ave found within the bodies of mummies. 

M. Tlonry hay suggested} that tho scarabei with hieroglyphics being 
always placed without the body, and those without hicroglyphics within the 

* Mr. Ragora ia in possession of the largoat and finest somabei with hicroglyphies I have 
seen, [Le-nlgo possesses a very fine coral neoklace, and other beautiful and curious ornmarnents, 


taken from mimics, 
+ Loltve & Champollion, p. 189. 
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body, the former may be regarded ag amulets recommending the de« 
ceased to the protection of some divinities, whilat the others wero Placed 
simply as amulets within the body, to sanctify the bulm contained within 
for the preservation of the body, The scarabeus upon the hody of Tor. 
seisi was however without any apparent characters. 

According to Belzoni tablets in the form of an Ugyptian temple are BONO» 
times though rarely met with suspended on the breasts of mumunies, There 
he supposed to be the breast-plates of the kings ; but the inseription on the one 
obtained by this distinguished traveller from an Arab who was said to havo 
discovored it in one of tho tombs of the kings in Biban el Molouk, and 
which is:now in the possession of Samucl Rogers, Esq., by whose per- 
mission I am enabled to give a representation of it, would not warrant the 
inference thusdrawn, ‘This tablet mengures four inches in length and three 
inches in breadth, and is of black basalt. A acarabwus in edéo relievo ia in 
the centre of a boat, at the oxtromity of which are roprosented the goddugses 
Isis and Nephihys. Sce Plate VIN. iy. 1. On the reverny, fig, 2, is the 
hicroglyphical inscription, arranged ao as to correspond with tho shape of 
the scarabeus, and, at the oxtromitics of the hoat, figures of the goddess 
Isis. Mr, Rogers is also the fortunate possessor of another tablet of a 
similar nature to the one just mentioned. It was obtained at Romo, whither 
it had boon brought from Egypt by Mr. Basscggio, and was said by him to 
havo been found in a sepulchro at or noar Thebes, Ie brought, together 
with this interesting tablot (which I havo had figured in Plato VI IT, fiy. 3), 
a”colossal head of Nephthys in red granite, of most beautiful execution, and 
a lion in calcareous stone, which were also found in the Thobaide, and 
which avo both in the possession of Mr. Rogers. There is a tablet aimilar 
to that represented in Plate VIIL, Jig. Land 2, in tho British Musoun, 
which is likewise of black basalt. It ig rather smaller than My, Rogers’ 
specimen, but of the samo shapo. In the contre iy the representation of the 
scarabwus (or rather the copris), the goddess Isis on one side and Nophthys 
on the other. On tho reverse are hicroglyphics corresponding lo the reverse 
of the beotlo, and also running along the top and sides.* ‘These are funeral 


* Mr, Samw’a collestion contains three specimons of a similar nnture to these, but difering 
entirely in (he material of which (hoy are composed. ‘he lnrgost, which mengures four inches 
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tablets from the breasts of mummies, and are not the breast-plates of kings, 
aa supposed by Belzoni. Mr. Wilkinson has kindly shown me a drawmg 
of a tablet of this description (Plate VIII. fig. 4); it is not funereal. The 
emblom was susponded from the neck of king Osirei in Belzoni’s tomb. The. 
god Atmunra (gencrator) wears a similar ornamental emblem at Karnak, 

In one of the tombs discovered by M. Belzoni, he saw a case over which « 
was thrown a large covering, exactly ile a pall upon the coffins of the pre- 
sent day. The cloth on the mummy contained in this case was exccedingly 
fine and very neatly applicd. The mummy was ornamented with garlands of 
flowers and leaves, and over the heart was placed a plate of metal, soft like 
lead, covered with another metal, not unlike silver leaf, It had the eyes of 
a cow (tho symbol of Isis) engraved on it, and in the contre of the breast 
was another plate with the winged globe. Both plates were nearly six 
inches long. Little besides the bones wero to bo found of the mummy.*. 

The four gonii of the Amenti,} and other amulets and ornaments in waa 
gill, aro, according to M. Passalacqua, only found in Greck mummies. 
They avo placed upon tho chest and above the last envelope, The doitics 
of the Amenti, together with the eye of Osiris, have beon found in thé 


hy Unge and three quarlora, represents Osiris seated, and receiving an offering and Jibation from 
a female figmve slunding before the deity. On the bnok-giound me the four deities of the 
Amenti, and tho hicroglyphics by which they are distinguished, On tho reverse of this funeral 
tublet is tho Agathodomon, forming the upper part of the Cemple, md in the centre is seon a 
boat hearing (a acarabons),§ and a deity on ench side of it, ‘ho emblems of these deitics 
(Ista and Nophthys, I presume) are not sufliciontly distinct to bo made out perfectly to one’s 
antiafnetion, * : 

Tho second tablet in Mr, Same’s collection meagurea threo inches and a half squaxo, and is of 
vileifict earth, One side only is cheractorized by hicroglyphica, nnd ropresents tho reverse of a 
scaraboous in a bont with a deity on cithor aide, ‘They are not suiltciently distinat to bo made 
out, Of the third tablet two fragmenta only romain, ‘These consist of a talcose rock, 
and the figies ne coloured blue, greon, .ed, and white, ‘ho remains of an Agathodemon, 
a figure of Tela, anda figura of Pthuh Sokui Osiris, ore to be acon. A line of hieroglyphies 
runs rlong the top of thia tablet. The wholo has beon vilrified. 

* Helzonis Travels, p, 223, + Seo Plato Wg. 1, 2,8, 4. f Plato VIII. fg. &. 

§ Thore can be no dowbl that this was tha subject reprasonted, although it has fallen out. 
The whole tablet ia composed of several portions, gome of which ara wanting. ‘Tho substance 
of the tublet is serpentine rock. 


, 
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bellies of mummies, The deitics of Armenti with legs conjoined and separate, 
the latter rare. 

The divinitios are generally placed above or near to the mummics;* the 
representations of men and women within the cases, and sometimes over 
the heart of mummics outside the envelopes. Tho amulets of divinities in 
stone, as well as enamelled earth, ave found in the cases; the larger speci 
mens on the ground in the tombs or in niches. The bronze statues of 
divinilics} are more frequently met with at Kamal than any other place ; 
they are very rave at Thebes, but aro found at Memphis and Tormopolis. 
Amulots in gold and silver around the neck are always stung and in! 
contact with tho flesh. Gold is more commonly met with than’silver, A. 
small statue in wood was found by M. Passalacque lying over the heart of 
amale mummy.{ I have in the preceding chapler mentioned the finding 
of a bulbous root under the soles of the feet of a mummy, Dr, Ciov. Bapt. 
Bonagonte, a Venetian doctor, says ho hath seen niumios often with an 
onion in their hands, ‘Chis kind of onion, he saya, is different from the 
ordinary sort and hath litle taste.§ 

M. Passalacqua never found any money in mummies or in their Loniba, 
Tho commorco of ancient Hgypt was condueted by exchange: we ave igno- 
vant of monoy under the Pharaohs. Tho greatest connnercial transactions 
were paid for in rings of pure gold of a certain weight and size, or in rings of 
silver, having a name and weight equally fixed,|| 

The medals that have been found in small vases al Memphis and Lower 
Bgypt have been siruck under the Greoks, Romans, and Arabs. ‘Che first 
current coin of Egypt was struck by Aryandes, wndor the dyminion of the 


* Belzoni had some wooden cases from tivelve to fifteon inches aquaro, finely painted, and 
well preserved, ‘Thoy contained idols in wood (some of which ho was 4» kind us to protent to 
me), and were found by him in the mummy-pits at Gommou, near the mummies’ ciaet. At 6 
Inte sulo of Neyptian antiquities by Messrs. Sotheby and son Chere were cates of a similar 
description, containing e gical number of figures in buked and varnished clay, Xe, 

| See Plato VIL. fig. 6, a representation of Oshis in my porucasion. 

4 Cotol. No. 123, 

. § Observations made by Mr. Greaves in his ‘Travels, extiaoted fom lia M88. in the Snvis 
lian Library ot Oxford, 

ll Champollion Lettres, p. 444. 
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Porsians ; and Sperling observes that thoy never had any great quantity ol” 
specie in circulation. M, De Pauw affirms * that what bad been issued was 
entirely drawn back by the annual tributes; for the Arabs who search 
among the ruins of Egypt, and even sift much of the loose sand, have 
never discovered ono single piece. None of the- medals found there are 
older than the reign of Alexander, They cither belonged to the’ Ptolemies 
orto tho Egyptian towng which were allowed the privilege of having their 
own cvin under the dominion of the Grecks: these wore Pelusium, Mem- 
phis, Abydus, Thebes, [fermopolis, and the great city of Uercules,t I am 
enabled, through tho kindness of Mr. Abraham Kirkmann, of Lincoln’s-inn, 
to figwe a brass coin of Ptolemy which he purchased at the sale of M. 
Belzoni, and obtained by him from the wrappers of a mummy, the remains 
of which are visiblo, on fiy.1,2, Plate XL. Some years since Mr, Kirkanann 
purchased another (also of onc of the Ptolemics) of a dealer in Tamburgh, 
said to have beon found wider similar circumstances, and which he thinks 
he afterwards gave to Archdeacon Payne.| Mr. Burgon has also enabled me to 
represent in PlateXL., fig.8, some leaden medals Laken from a Greck mumny, 
To perpetuate the memory of tie deceased wo find in the tombs the 
emblems of the profession or trade of the defunct, Thus wo have pick-wxes 
and various instruments for agricultural and mechanical purposes, the net 
of the fisherman, the razor and slone to sharpen it of a barber, cupping 
glasses, vases of perfumes, potlory,§ and wooden vessels of all kinds, baskets 
of fruits, seeds, &c. Loaves of bread near to the mummy of a baker, 
prints and brushes vlong-side of an artist, various instruments of surgery by 
the body of a physician, a bow and arrow by the side of a hunter, a lance 
by tho goldicr, a hatchet and a poignard by another, and the style and the 
receptacle for ink: by the clork. "Che distaff has heen found in the cases of, 
male niuimuinics, which would appear to confirm tho statement of Terodotus 


* 7271, 
| Vuillunt, Hist. Ptolem. ad Fide Numismatum accommodata, 104. 
{ OF the silnetion in which the coing were placed T know uothing; but conmon repat 
assigns them cither to the mouth, under the tongue, or beneath the chin, 
§ On pieces of pottery and calcereous stone, fragments inthe Unehorial, Greely, and Coptic 
characters we very offen found. I huve, by the kindness of Mr, Wilkinson, several specimens 
of hea, 
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» 
that the men wero employed in tho manufacture of the cloth, whilst the 
females wore engaged in commerce, Combs, paints, mirrors, and other 
articles of the toilet, have been found with tho mummies of females, In a 
box of wood placed in the neighbourhood of a mummy, almost entirely 
decayed, M. Passalacqua found nino instruments in silox, which ho con- 
ceived to bo knives for making tho incision in the flanks of the dead. | 
have figured threo of theso in Plate IV. fig. 6, 7, 8, : 

Tho following list, although doubtless very imperfect, will yot enable the 
reader to form an idea of the extont of objects that have beon found in the 


tombs :—~ j 
DONIECTS OF THR TOLLEY AND JSWELS, 


Spangles, copper gilt, 

Combs in ivory and in wood, 

Necklace of glass of different colours. 

Necklace of enamel of diferent colours, 
_ Nocklaco of cornolian. : 

Necklaco in form of shells. 

Necklace of lapis lazuli. 

Necklace of cornelian and gold. 

Necklace of ivory. 

Necklace of gold. 

Neekdaco of lapis lazuli, cornelian, and ivory. 

Necklace of gold, lapis lazuli, cornclian, and ivory, representing different . 
divinitics and sacred animals, (Thebes.) 

Ear-rings in gold, in red and white enamel, in alabaster, in bronze, in 
erystal, and in coloured glass. 

Bracelots in gold, in ivory, in iron, and in bronze. 

Rings of gold, in cornelian, in bronze, in iron, in ivory, and in enamelled 
earth, 

Various engraved stones, onyxes, amothysts, &¢, 

Pin for tho head, ivory and wood. 

Mirror of bronze, 

Tweezers and acissars in bronze, 
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Vostments, tunics, sandals of wood and skin, and leayes of palm and 
painted cloth. Shoes of similar materials. 

Box containing black paint for the eyebrows, and brush for using the 
same. : : 

VASES, STALS, &c. 

Vases in black basalt, in bronze, in alwbaster,* in serpentine, in glazed 
earth, in terra cotta, in slate, in wood, and in calcareous stone. 

Seals in terra cotta, in bronze, and in glazed carth, 

Ball of skin.| Myr. Sams has one composed of different colours like 
those now used ag playthings by children. 

Mallets in wood, nails in bronze, ladle in wood, little mortar in agate, 
moulds in calcareous stone for casting the figures of birds, &e. Koy in 
bronze, pillow for the hoad in wood, cistern in wood. Knives in silex and 
in wood. Spatulas, spoons, medicina-cheats, baskets, stools, wooden bow, 
arraws of reed pointed with wood, hatchet in bronze, a musical reed or pipe, 
hella, sistrum, &e., &e., &e, * 

P.S. Since the preceding chapter was composed, J have secon two more 
fimeral tablets taken from the breasts of mummies. They belong to Mr. 
Burgon, to whom Lam indebted for the leaden seals figured in Plate XT, 
Jiy. 3, The largest tablet measures six inches by four inches and a half, 
and is composed of earthenware varnished and baled, ‘The shape is, like 
all the others, that of an Egyptian temple, ‘There is a space in the centre 
which T presume to have been supplied by a scarabeus that is now want- 


* Tho nlebnsfer vases ure mont frequently found at Fleithin, those of terra cotta at Memphis 
and Saceara, ‘These we the vases for the purposes of civil life. 

{ M, Pasentucqua found « ball of this dereription in Che ease of a munnny of 4 little child. 
‘There wore also different kinds of fnit. 

} Mr, B. has kindly favoured mo with the following noto on the subject of there impres. 
sions, Lhe outward covering of the mummy was seuled with wax in aeveral places, but the 
imyprorions were efuced, “Chere were alao npponded at about equal distances down the hack 
of the muntuy, soveral Iendon soola on tiated atring, of whieh nine remained, They were all 
impressed with the anne representation of a naked bearded bust in profile, appmently & por 
trait, with the insoiption konry(, ‘Dho bust slightly resemblea that of the emperor Tachinn 
as it sometimes ocours on his coins.” Mr, 3. thinks ho could assign more geemattly 1 luter 
period to the goals, 

Q 
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ing; this would have occupied the contre of a hoat, at the extremitics af 


which are figures of Isis and Nephthya with their appropriate emblems, and 
their arms aro extended towards the beotle. The boat is floating upon 
water represented green. At cach of the upper corners are representations 
of the sacred eye of Osiris. On the reverse, painted in black, are the 
emblem of stability and a figure denoting the soul of tho decensed, ‘This 
tablet is of a white colour; the faces, arms, hands, and fect of the deities 
are painted red, tho eyes of Osiris and other ornaments grecn, 

The sccond tablet is similar to onc of Mr, Sams’s, but in better con- 
dition. It is of vitrified carth, of a bright green colour. There is a seara~ 
baus in black in very high relief placed in the centre of a boat, on one side 
of which is Isis and on the other Nephthys. ‘he roverse presents the 
reverse of the scarabesus covered with hicroglyphics, and on cach side a 


figure representing, I presume, the soul of the deceased, ‘These are af 


rude exeoution, and ave morely marked, not ongreven, on the tablot, ‘The 
shape is like that of the other specimens of this Kind T have duseribad, and 
measures four inches and a half by threo inches and a half, ‘There cannot, 
I conceive, be any doubt as to these tablets being funeral emblems, and 
not the breast-plates of kings, as conjectured by Belzoni. 


a | 
4 


CHAPTER IX. . 


ON THE CASES AND SARCOPHAGI, 


Munmy eusos become rure—various kinds—I\st, or linen cloth cuse—paintings and inseripa 
dions upon them—splendour of the colours—subjects of the representations-—deseription of 
the case of A, Cuiltiaud’s Greco-Kgyptian mummy---cagins of syeumore in human shape - 
daseription of tho subject of a Papyrus MS. belonging to the Wart of Mountnorris— nd, 
ar sycamore case-—sumetines painted occasionally made of cedar, an emblem of clernityar 
history of Dr, Perry's mumny - syeumoyeo-tree—description of il--stone surcophigthto 
hold tha baties of kings—~tombs of black marblem-sarcophagé of slone-—marble—ranite— 
petro duru-—Heyptian drecciu—greon basalt—Mr, Sans's marble surcophagns with itt 
hioroglyphies—the tomb of Aleaunder-—tha lover's fountain—-alabaster sarcophagus found 


by Belzoni, 


Tie mummies being properly prepared and bandaged are veady to he 
placed iu their cases or sarcophagi. The accounts given to us by travellers, 
however, teach us that all the bodics made into mummies were not enclosed 
in cages, but that some, aller having been soaked in the natram solution, 
wore awathed ina bandage and (hen deposited in the tomb—so imperfect are 
the greater numbor of these that only the move bones are to be met with, 
scarecly hold together by the rotten condition of the cloths enveloping them. 

Muuniices in perfect cases are now rarely found, the remains of them alone 
are to be met with. It is only the rich who could have heon so doposited, and 
according to the rank and importance of the deceased was the number of 
cases, Bometimes (wo, three, or even four, in which the body was deposited. 
The Arabs have destroyed all of this description they could meet with, in 
xeareh of the treasures supposed to be contained within them. 

Tho eases ave of differont kinds and shapes, ‘The first. is generally com- 
posed of folds of linen cemented together; the others of sycamore, cedar, 
deal, or still more durable materials, 


, 
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Tho first cases ave made of many layers of cloth cemented together, and 
plastored with lime on tho inside. ‘They are as firm as a board, and require 
to be sawed through in ordor to get at the body, Tho cloths have been sup- 
posed to be dipped in sount, or gum of the acacia, and so pressed together 
that twenty folds would not yield a thickness beyond that of the third of an 
inch; their hardness and durability may be easily estimated by their 
density. Tho shape of the caso corresponds to that of the human body without 
the arms or legs being rendered apparent.* On the head is represented a 
face, cither male or female, and the whole figure terminates in a kind of 
pedestal, in shape somowhat resembling the fect when closed together. 
This case is always painted, and the subjects are deserving of particular 
notice. But before I proceed to these T would observe that the foutures of 
the face, cither male or fomale, are depicted often in gold and colours, ‘The 
countenance scems principally to have been formed upon a model and used 
for various individuals, rather than affording a resemblance of the deceased, 
They, however, do vary, but not in ny opinion sufticiently so to mark Uhem 
as boing portraits of the deceased.f ‘The case T nm deseribing in called by 
the French the ‘“ Cartonago,” from the resemblance of ils composition to 
pasteboard. Tt must lave been placed on the body whilst soft, and is 
found to be laced up the back t and along the bottom of the fect, by which a 
foot-board is secured. This part frequently contains the representation of 
some figure. In My. Saunders’s mummy I found a very spirited delineation 
of Apis. Great care seems to have beon taken that the body should not in 
any way he disturbed ; for, in order to render it steady, small portions of 
wood and of cork have been found passing from the ease to the side of the 
body to fix it, as well ag tho plaster with which the inside of the case was 
liberally smeared, and which generally, upon removal, is found to fall out in 
large died portions, 

Somo of these cases are very handsome, I muy fairly say splendid. ‘The 
colours with which they are decorated have retained theb: liveliness and 
beauty ina most surprising manner, ‘The green is the only colow: that 


* Thia innor case, together with the manner in whieh ib is aeonved, ix eel repreaented ins 
front and back viow in Plate IX, It contained Dr. Leo's mumny. 
{ For maska of mummies, aca vol, V. Description de VHigypte t Plate IX, fig, 2. 
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appears to have faded; it is somctimes confounded with tho blue; the 
blue is metallic, the yellow vogelable ; the nature of tho white, which is 
moat durable, has not been discovered; the red is very brilliant, Red, 
blue, yellow, green, white, and black, are the colours 10 be found both on 
the cases and on the walls of the tombs;* the drawings are in profile, the 
Bgyptians boing ignorant of perspective; their reliefs are, notwithstanding, 
full of vigour, life, and oxpression, An opinion has commonly provailed 
that the subject of the representation upon the cases is o history of the life 
of the porson embalmed within. Sufficient is known of the hicroglyphics 
not only to question this opinion, but to establish its inaccuracy. They are 
very similar in most cases, and usually commence with the same symbols. 
Mr. Davidson considers thom as no more than a collection of homages 
offered by the deceased to Osiris, the deceased sometimes taking to himself 
the name of the god. There can be no doubt, I think, that an attentive 
examination of tho charactors and subjects will satisfactorily convince any 
ono that the subject bears relation to the trial which the soul was to undergo, 
and the deitics through whose intervention, or by whose intercession, it was 
to piss through the different stages of its progrcas towards another state of 
esistence. ‘Chis is well illustrated by a reference to the description of the 
juner ease (a painting on cloth) of the Grvco-Mgyptian mummy brought 
from Egypt by Mons, Cailliaud.+ Tt is as follows »— 

AL the upper part of the case is a sacred boat,} on which is the scarabius 
or beetle, » symbol of Phtha, Tho, or Thoro, father of the gods, upon the 
disk of the sun, to which the head of the deceased ia consecrated; and the 
disk is encircled by a serpent, the emblem of Eternity, two deities without 
any characters attached lo them being seated on each side of it, Near the 
feet is the suine symbol of Phtha, their guardian; and beneath it are the 
emblems of Anubis, the keeper of the guardians, two jackuls with the key 


. 

* At Kulnbachi M. Chempollion observed for the fist time a violet colour employed in the 
huaerctiefs paintal in the tombs, ‘hig colour, he aayw, formed a merduant, and was applied 
on those putts which were intendad lo be gill —Ledtres @'Figypla, &e., p. 158. 

| Voyage & Mevod, Paris, 1827, ‘Lom. TV. 8vo., ps 45, of seq. 

{ Bari (divine huge) guided by a slecramen (mpupely) culled by the Mgyptinns, in their own 
language, Charon, Sve alao Plate TH. 
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of Ilades hanging from their necks. On each side of the lid the lower 
region is typified by a bunch of lotus flowers, Osiris Petempanentes,* 
4.e, the Wester or Infornal, the true Egyptian Sarapis, is seated on his 
throne, beside his wife and sister Isis, An altar covered with flowers, 
loaves, fruits, and liquids 1s before them ; and Anubis, whose tiara marks 
his ranks in the Upper regions, presents the deceased as a suppliant before 
the judge of the Amonti (tho West, ¢.¢. the Infernal Regions). This is (o 
represent the trial of his corporeal oftences, as he appears here in his hedily 
form: the trial of his mental transgressions is represented on the ather 
side, whero Osiris, in the character of Phtha-Sacri or Socharis, indiented 
hy a hawk’s head, surmounted by the inner part of the tiara and two 
coloured plumes, is sitting as judge, and before the altar stands tho seul 
of the deceased in the form of a hawk with human hands and head, on 
which the funercal cone and lotus are seen, The soul, thus aymbotized, is 
pleading its cause, aided by Sind (Fruth and Justice), represented by a 
fomale figure of a green colour, with a plume (the symbol of Sind in the 
placcof ahead, ‘The seven pater, guarded by seven genti, having a hawl’s, 
baboon’s, man’s, jackal’s, crocodile’s, lion’s, and vulture’s head, are the 
Sbé Héth, or seven gates mentioned in the ritual (the funeral papyrus). 
These mystic dwellings were situated in the fields of Ovn-ro, before the 
palace of Osiris. The guards aro twenty-one in number ;{ and one of 
thom is the god Ain, with the title of Tfé, ¢.. the serpent, and the form 
of a winged dragon with human arms and legs. Inside of this case, near 
the head, is the hawk with expanded wings sailing dhrough the starry sky, 
and bearing a red disk, ie, Phré, the sun, symbolical of the spirit 
which gives life and action to the universe, Over the fect is the goddens 
Tathor (Venus), in the form of a yellow cow, couchant on an altar; in 
an act of adoration before her is a bird with a human head crowned by a 


4" Potempamentes (Merepemaperrne, Letronne, Rech rchess po R48) in Ue Dionyaine or 
Buechus of the Greeks, and in Coptic P-etuem-p-amente, siguilies “Tie who belongs to the 
Amonti,” “ho who presides over Amonti.” ‘Chia ia a very auflicient evidence that the ¢ ‘optic 


was the vernneulur lenguage of Egypt, 160 your before the commencement of our erae’ 
Fancye, Met, 


f Bint dita lid represented only eighteen, 


aes 
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disk, 7. ¢. one of tho purified spirits uniled with the sun, whose leader is 
lnrotris (Arueris), ‘the benoficent eye of the sun.” ‘This figure is pro- 
bably meant to represent the soul of Ammonius (the name, us translated by 
Champollion, of the mummy enclosed in tho case now being described) 
raised to that oxalted rani in the course of its transmigrations, On the 
bottom of this caso is Netphé, distinguished by the vase (fe. the letter N) 
on her head, seated with her daughter Isis, and Hathor, in the Glebakh 
(Persea), pouring out streams of nourishment for the blessed. At her feat 
are the guardian jackals, emblems of Anubis. On the right side of the 
same collin, tho disk of the sun, in the centre of which is Ammon. Cnuphis 
(the intellectual sun), borne on a sacred bari, drawn by four jackals, and 
adored by four baboons (cynocephali), the former referring to the solstices, 
the latter to tho cquinoxcs, On the left side, the bari, accompanied as 
before, bears an image of the san and moon united, ‘The interior of this 
case has also astronomical symbols, In the centre is the goddess Tpé or 
Tiphé (the heaven personified) extending her arms and legs ag if to occupy 
all space. Over her head rays of light issue from the sun placed in the 
sign of Capricorn, to indicate Wanuary) the month in which Ammonius was 
horn.* ‘The serpent-hoaded bectles near the brow of Tiphé are still unin- 
terpreted, but probably canceal some astrological mystery, Twenty-four 
female figures, twelve on the right and twelve on the left, cach having a 
solar disk on hor head, represent the twenty-four hows of the aslronomic 
day; eight are painted yellow, eight green, and cight red, the meaning of 
which is not yet known. On the wrapper round the body of Ammonius 


* « Poteamen-oph, or Potemenon (Ammonins), was horn 12 Tybi (12 Jon.), AD, 96, in the 
fifteenth yeny of Domitinn, not in the fifth of IIndrien as M, Champollion (Cnilliand [V. 51) 
wnyae Tt muy also be remarked that this zodiac is evi'ontly uatrological, aa are all others 
hitherto discovered in Egypt, which all belong to the Roman period: walrology, as Letiome hus 
jually observed (Ecedatraissemants, p. 98), was a Chaldwan acience, seurcely lnown mong the 
Greoka before the begiuning of our era, never much in yogue among them, but cagerly culti+ 
vated by dhe Romane xo goon as they had any intercourse with the Laat,"—Zinayel, Metrap, 

{ ‘Tf thé Fgyptians subdivided their months into halves, these figures might represent the 
yenr, und then this triple division would indicate the three seasons; the green the fist, red 
the second, and yellow the third, marked by a garden, « house, and water, in the hieroglyphic 
emuacter. On other momunents the hours of night are represented us following a crocodile, 
the symbol af Darkucss and the West (Horapollo, Ip, 70 89). —Jeneyel, Metrop, 
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the contral figure is that of Osiris-Socharis, wilh his complexion, as usual, 
gveon; and, near his hend the baris or sacred bouts of the sun and moon, 
symbolized by n right and a left eye, The god is adored by two images of 
the deceased, in the form of mummies only half-bandaged up. On tile 
right and left, ave all the deities who take a part in the final judgment. On 
the right Osivis-Serapis and his wife tsis; on the left Anubis, crowned with 
tho tiara, presents the deceased to the god, Further towards tho right, 
Thoth is recording the sentence on his tablets, and, on tho left, appears the 
Egyptian Cerberus, a compound of a crocodile, lion, and hippopotumns, the 
guardian. of tho palace of Osiris, Near him the four sons of Osiris, Iria 
assessors in Amenti, Amact, ITapi, Stimaut, and Keb’h Sniv, having blue, 
green, or yellow fillets in their hands, as if ready to bandage up the bodies 
of the deconsed, whose intestines were considered as peculiarly thei pro- 
perty.* Yn this mummy was also found a MS, on papyrus, of whieh | 
havo given an account in the chapter on papyri, drawn from the observa. 
tions of Mons. Champollion. 

The most commonly-represented figures on the inner numuny eases ave 
the four genii of the Ainenti, tho human, the dogdinced baboon, the jackal, 
and the hawk-headed; this is their constant order, but whon they ure placed 
vis.d-vis then the cynocophalus faces the humun, and the hawk the juckal, 
as scen in Plato IX, 

Thoro ao instances in which mummics have been placed in sycamore 
coffins or cases, without being previously cuclosed in the description of ease 
just described. Those have generally been furnished with paintings on the 
face, chest, and body, accompanied sometimes hy hieroglyphienl chu acters 
and other writing. This was the caso in the mummies bolonging to De. 
Perry, Dr. Mond, and Captain Lethicullier. 

Japtain Lethiculliea’s mummy resembled that of De. Perry. fl was 
enclosed ina caso of sycamore, highly ornunented with hieroglyphicnl 
charactors and emblems of the divinities. Upon this, whieh contained at 
male muminy, there was a representation of the embalming whielt is net an 


*'Thia account of the hicroglyphies upon the ense of Cho mummy of Petemonnph: Tine heen 
drawn up by M. Champuliion Je joune, nul wppended to the Voyage d Mevoé, ly M. Cuillinad 
The mummy and cases are Yepreaented in the folio plates athiohed to that intereating tid 
valuable work, 
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infrequent subject upon the inner cases. The body is stretched out upon 
a bier or table formed of the body of a lion, the limbs of which answer to 
the logs of the table, Tho embalmer holds a cup in one hand, and appears 
to be in the act of making the incision into the flank with the other, He is 
usually represented with the head ofa jackal, and painted black. On this case 
‘thero is also a representation of the judgment, similar to that so well de. 
picted from a papyrus belonging to the Earl of Mountnorris, and published 
in the collection of hicroglyphics arranged by the late learned Dr, Young 
for the lgyptinn Society (Plate V.) In this representation Osiris is scen 
seated, armed with his crook and flagellum, Before him is a kind of mace, 
avound which is the slin of a leopard. On the left is a female Cerberus, 
and over her are resemblances of the four deities of the Amenti, having their 
proper denominations placed over them. Thoth, or Mercury, with the 
head of an ibis, holds in ono hand a roll or tablot, and in the other a 
atylo, with which he has apparently commoneed writing the judgmont. Upon 
tho balance behind him is seated a cynocophalus, probably in allusion to 
the nomo* (Iormopolis) to which the deceased belonged, and under, the 
beam, as representative of the good and evil genii of the deceased, are 
Cteristes and [lyperion, adjusting the balance by which the merits and 
domerits of the deceased are to bo weighed. In one scale is placed a 
fouthor, the figure of Truth and Justice, and in the other a vase, supposed Lo 
contain and to represent the just actions of the deceased. ‘Tho deceased is 
represcuted as standing with his left arm raised in token of respect between 
Rhea, tho wife of the sun, who holds the sceptre of Isis, and another goddoss, 
who holds up her right arm in token of respect, whose ‘hicroglyphical name 
Dr, Young conceives to bo a personification of honour and glory, and, per- 
haps, intended simply to signify “0 divine goddess.” Some of tho tablets 
af this description are furnished with the judges, but they do not appear 


in this instance. 


% Vat ib muat not be diagudaed that a different interpretation may be put upon this appenr 
ance of the oynocephalus, ‘Thia animal is the symbol of the Egyption Anubis, and may inti- 
mate watelifuhiess, or more probably bo typical of timo, which Anubis also representa, meting 
out the award upon fits good or evil application in tho life of the individual whose avtions are 


thus weighing in the xeales before the throne of the judge. 
R 
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Somo mummies have only a largo envelope with a square piece covering 
tho head, which is sometimes painted and gilt, and has been supposed to 
represent the person embalmed. : : : 

The second case is usually found of sycamore. Tn the instances in 
which the painting has been depicted upon cloth placed immediately upon 
and not enclosing a nummy, the sycamore case or coffin is generally hewn 
out of a solid trunk as in Dr. Porry’s, Dr. Mend’s, and Captain Lethicul- 

‘lior’s mummies. When, however, the sycamore case encloses a painted 
one it is composed of soveral pieces glucd together, and fastened as the 
single-trank ones arc. wilh wooden pegs filling into corresponding 
cavities, and thus closing the whole in the most perfect manner. Where 
the coffin has beon scooped out of one trunk, the surface is found to be 
furnished with a kind of varnished plaster, upon which the representations 
of the divinities and the delineation of the hicroglyphical characters are 
affixed. In Dr. Porry’s mummy tho colour of this pluster is very dark 
brown, approaching to black, and the figures ovo all in yellow. In Captain 
Lothioulliox’s the ground is white and the characters are of various colours. 
Plate VI. fig. 4 is a reduced roprosentation of the loculus foralis or coffin 
from Dr, Perry's work ; it has been carefully compared with tho original. 

: The uppor part of course prosents the head, which, from tho coiffure, one 
‘ easily sees is intended for a fomalo, Dr. Porry has made out (apparently to 
3 his own, satisfaction) the history of tho embalmed person who, from the 
richness of the ornaments, ho infors must have been “an Ethiopian 

princess, or at Ieast a person of very illustrious rank and condition,”* Ue 

goes on to remark thal in vory carly times a strict amily and commerce 

subsisted between tho Egyptians and Ethiopians, and therefore presumes 

that sho had come down to Ugypt on a visit to some of her frionda, and 

that, happening to dio there, her remains were conserved in this pompous 

manner, cither by order of her relations, or else by the care and affection -of 

her frionds whom she camo to seo, But to proceed with the caso: = Tmme- 

diately below the neck is the cphod or breast-plate, ‘Chis consists of ten 
semicircular compartments: the major part of these are meroly ornamental ; 

but the seventh, ninth, and tenth, ave undoubtedly symbolical. In the first of 


* Porry's View of the Levant, p, 472 
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these is n string of the flowers of the lotus ;* in the second of the leaves of 
the persea, and in the third’of pendants or precious stoncs. Above the 
ephod, on each side, is represented the head of a hawk, supporting a flery- 
coloured globo, which symbolizos Osiris, or the sun. Boneath the breast- 
plate is the goddess [sis in  knecling posture, with her wings and arms 
expanded, cr head is bound with a vitla or riband. She supports a 
globe upon hor head, and in each hand there is a knife for sacrifice, On 
cach sido there are four figures; on the right sido there are human repre- 
sentations, but tho fourth is a human body with a jackal’s head upon its 
shoulders. On the left are the cynocephalus, the hawk, a human head, and 
a jacleal, the four Amenti, all holding bandages in their hands, All the front 
part of the coflin, below the figuro of Isis, and all the back part below the 
shoulders, are adorned with various hicroglyphical characters. The other 
Ikind of cases have usually the face carved oul, and sometimes a row of hiero. 
glyphics down the centre ; occasionally they are found without any.{ Jt is , 
not unusual to find a figure painted in the inside of this case upon the 
bottom part.§ : 
Tho third caso T have observed to be more generally covered with 
hieroglyphics both inside and out, and Mr, Sams has an oxccedingly fine 
specimen of this kind. ‘This case is generally composed of sycamore,|) 


*Nelunbinm speciosum. Vide Lancret Desoript. de UMgyple, Antiqe 1. p. 25, 

f'Tho person wae in a pavtionlar manner consecrated to the goddess Ista, becauec ite fruit 
resomblus n henrt, and its loaves a tonguo (Pludarch de Istda of Osiride), Tho lébakh, sup. 
posed to bo the porson, is very common in Upper Nubia. Mons, Cnillinud (tom. IL, p. 288) 
thinks thn the treo conscorated to Isis waainot the porgoa, but the baobub (Adansonia digitata), 

{ Plate X.yfg. 1. This formed tho outer ergo of Dr, Leo's mummy, 

§ Plate X. fig. 2 ‘Tho femalo figure thus represented ia Notphé, 

f An attontive examination of theao eases has led mo to suspeot that those of ayoamoro 
consiat chiefly of such og are scooped aut into tho human form, as in Dr, Porry’s apocitnen, and 
thal those in whieh carpentry ling been employed to affix many picces together avo composed 
of a wood of a much hardor natuio, It is probably-tho cordia mywa of Linn, tho cordia 
Sobestena of Forskul, and the Sedescena domestica of Prosper Alpinua. It is figured in tha 
Desmiption do FMgypte (Pluto XIX, fg. Land 2), antl doscibed by M. Delillo (List. Nat 
tom. IT, ps 191). Ibisn tice growing to tho height of thirty fect; its trunk: is stunight, cylin« 
drieal, and about 0 foot in thickness; the branches extend from ton to twelve feot, 'Tho wood 
ja while oud very solid, It ia common in Egypt 
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Somo, however, of tho second and third cases are found to he of coder. 
J havo seen two instances of this sort, Tho outer case is generally painted 
yellow, the figures and hieroglyphics boing blue, grcen, red, and bluck : the 
lattor is seldom used. The whole is varnished. Cedar is, according to 
Pierius, an hicroglyphic of Blernity: it is esteemed the least corruptible of 
woods, The temple of Solomon, and the temple of Diana at Ephesus, were 
both constructed of it. Tho sycamore tree (ficus fatua) is deserihed by 
Nordon* as being of tho height of a beech, and bearing its fruit ina meunner 
quile different from other trees. The fruit, which is a kind of fig, shoots 
out from the trunk itself, susponded by little sprigs in the form of grape 
stalks: they lio in clusters almost like bunches of grapes, Tho tree is abyays 
green, and bears fruit several times a year, wilhout regard fo certain seusona, 
The fruit has the smell of real figs; but is inferior to them in taste, being 
of a disgustful sweetness, ‘The colour of the fruit is nv yellow, inclining to 
an ochre, ahadowed by a flesh colour. Intornally it resembles the common 
fies, oxcept that it has a blackivh colouring, with yellow apots, ‘Tho tree 
is very common in Egyptt and the people, for the greater part, live upon 
the fruit, ‘They think themselves well regaled when they have a piece of 
bread, a couple of sycamore figs, and a pitcher filled with water from the 
Nile. ; 

In the structure of the massy sycamore sarcophugi the ancient Heyp- 
tians appear to have been as anxious to afford protection and security to the 
preserved remains as by the processes adopted in embalming they had 
succeeded in making them durable. ‘The bodies of their kings were in an 
especial manner protected ; for not only were they enclosed in linen and in 
wooden cases, but these were deposited in sarcophagi of amore diarable 
material, as is evidenced by the specimens preserved in the eolleetion of 
antiquitics ab the British Musoum, ‘The sarcophagi were also deposited in 
tombs constructed of various substances, and remain until this day, defying, 
aa il were, the power of time, Diodorus Siculua spewtes {of (heir magnifi- 
cence and of their wonderful sepulchres: their howies (hey called inne, and 


*VolL. p. 60, Plato XXXVIN. 

4 Sycamore woot appears the most Pienhfal in thy eommtyy, for nat only meat of the: eames 
but various utensils are made of it, 

tlibeis 
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hestowed little attention upon them, but the tombs they denominated Eter- 
nal Dwellings—Eternal Tlabitations. Strabo is not less laudatory in his 
description of the tumuli, near Syene, in the upper parts of Egypt.* The 
tombs were constructed of hard black marble, rendered ver 'y smooth and of 
a spherical figure: one was not Jess than twelvo feet in diamoter, and the 
whole of them not less than half that size. They were arranged on both 
sides ol an even plain of considerable extent on tho road from Syone to 
Philw. Sarcophagi of stone, marble, and granite are montiohed by Abd’ 
Allatif: Dr, Richardson and Mr. Wilkinson assure me that they havo also 
seen sarcophagi of limestone and slate, the latter of a small size, It is not 
alittle singular that the Lerm sarcophagus should have beon adopted for those 
roveptacles chosen for the preservation of the dead, as itis derived from the 
Greek Sapxopayoe (flesh-eater), denoting a quality direct opposed to con- 
sorvation.| Tho atone sarcophagi, which may fairly be called tombs, have 
usually other cases within thom. They are sculptured out of one picce, and 
sonielimes repregent either a male oy a fomale figure. Occasionally, like 
the sycamore cases, they are fashioned into the human shape; this was the 
caso with one in pictro dura, discovered in the Nile at Boulac by Mons. 
Monge.| Tle says it was in the form of a mummy. Mr, Sans has one of 
a similar shapo in white marble, apon which there are hieroglyphics gilt. 
All others that Lhave seen have heen rounded at the head and square at the 
feol, mid the dnage has been sculptared on the cover, | must refer the 
reader Lo two very line specimens in ved granites now lying in the court-yard 

* Vib. xvii. 

{ The stones uaed hy the ancients for tombs were supposed to have the power of consuming 
the flesh, ‘The Inpis nssina was much used by the Greeks for (his purpose, and it was said 
to he able to destroy a body Cexeept tho teeth) in forty days. All the ancient naturalists 
spon of it, and describe it aa a reddish pumicesstone, having a saltivh taste. The quarrics 
whenee it war obtained were at a place near the eily of ‘rons, nemed Assum.  ‘Theophrastns 
apenks not only of ila power of consuming the flesh placed within it, but also of u singular 
tqalily it posscxsed of Curning into atone any thing that was put into it, This eifcet has been 
expluiied on the very rensonable supposition sthac a kind of inorustation might be produced 
Hom the water permeating the atone, and eurying along with it piotioles of its spar to he 
dgponited upon the substances enelosed. 

{ Rea Deseuption de PEyypte, vol. V., Antiq. 

§ The quunries of Philw, Hlephantine, and Syene, have been remarkuble for the beautiful 
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of the British Museum, 'Theso have no hioroglyphics within. ‘The. bodies 
contained within these massy blocks are supposed with great justice to hava 
been those of the kings of Egypt. They are of course very rare, 

“Mr, Hamilton states* that in the royal tombs where no sarcophagus is 
found there is always a large granite lid, placed over a holo or grave, cut 
in tho rock, of from six to thirly feet deep. All the lids he found to have 
been removed or broken, ‘Tho largest sarcophagus he saw measured eleven 
feet seven inches in length, six feet ten inches in breadth, two feet two 
inches thick, cight fect two inches in height, and tho. lid one foot six 
inches, 

The British Musewtm contains two of the most magnifiéent specimens of ' 
savcophagi in the world. Upon one of these x very loamed and a very 
elaborate disdertation has been written by the traveller, the late Dr. Clarke, 
to prove that it was the Lomb of Alexander,f removed from the mosque of 
St. Athanasius, The other was taken by the French from Cuiro to 
Alexandria, whonco it was brought to this country, It has been deseribed 
by various travellors,f and was culled the “ Lover’a Fountain.”  Theso 
precious monuments, which I presume to bo familiar to all my readers, aro 
rounded at tho head and square at tho feet, and are decorated within and 
without with numerous hieroglyphical chavactors. Tho material of which 
they are composed is a breccia,§ and formed out of a single block of this 


oniental or roso-colourod granite, ‘I'he chief part. of it consists of felapur, varying in eolow 
from apale pink to that of adbrick red; portions of mica and tanslicout quartz give it n shining 
appearance, Pliny calls it the ‘Thebnia atone, from its frequent oceurrence at that pluee, though 
thero aro no quarrica of it in that neighbourhood, ‘The hardness of this stone ix very great; 
and ine climate like that of Mgypt, whore the oir is of an almost uniform dryness, and no rain, 
its surface would gufler but little change, from exposure during many nes. 

* Tigyptinea, p. 165, 

t Chat the body of Alexander may havo been Inid In this sereophagus it exceedingly pros 
Vablo; but that it was made expressly for him the knowledge now possomul of the hiereglys 
phics most sntisfnolorily dixproves, Mr, Wilkinson ln pointed ont™ to me the repented ovour. 
renoo of the namo of Amyrlous upon tho sarcophagus. Ile reigned from ubout 44 to 408 
B.O. whorons Alexander conquored Egypt 832, and died 823 years B, C., which ao fur, fn my 
opinion, sottles this part of the enquiry. | Poeoeke, Muillet, Niebuhr, and Browne, 

§ See o partioulur nocount of thig substance by iia) Mnilstono in the Appendix’ to 
. Dr. Clarke's Dissorlation. 7 : 
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material. Lids of the same substance were doubtless applied to them as 
the grooves for their reception are apparent, , 
Alexandor was worshipped as an Egyptian god; a superstitious venera- 
tion was paid to his tomb, and his image was worn as an amulet, Augustus 
did homage to his tomb, and had afterwards on his signet ring an engraved 
head of Alexander. ‘This occurred three centuries after the death of Alex- 
ander, and thirty years beforo Christ. We have the authority of Dio Cassius 
‘that the Roman emperor saw and touched the body ofthe hero: ‘He saw 
the body of Alexander and touched it, so that a part of the nose, as they 
relate, was broken off.’* And Suctonius adds that when the body was 
taken from the sarcophagus Augustus placed a goldon‘erown upon it, and 
scattered flowers over it. A. superstitious notion prevailed that whatsoever 
country possessed his body it should flourish most. Pordiccns would have 
sont it to the sepulchres of the Macedonian kings. Ptolemy arrested it in 
its passage to the Oasis, and conveyed it to Alexandria, the city of which he 
was the founder.t Tis tomb must be described in the words ofDr, Clarke : 
This surprising sarcophagus is onc entire block of greon Egyptian braceia. 
There ia not porhaps in tho world another of such magnitude. We are not 
acquainted with the name which the ancionts gave to this beautiful produc, 
tion of the Egyptian quarrics: when their historians mention, that, from 
one entire emerald, columns and statuos were constructed of a size that con- 
tradicts all our knowledge of the mineral kingdom, the stone thus named 


* Lib, lie 16, 

+ Dr. Clarke's Dissortation, p. 46, Dr. Clarke quotes from ‘T'ebollius Pollio rogarding the 
superstition of tho Macrian family, ‘They had Alexandor’s portrait, as a talisman, in their 
ents, ‘upon their hands, upon their clothes, and upon overy article of oxternal ornament, 
whother of their persons or their palaces, ‘Tho mon,’ says ho, spenking of that family, 
had Aloxundor tho Great, tho Macedonian, wrought in gold and in silvar; the women in 
network, on their bracolota, thoi rings, und in all kinds of ornaments; so that the garmenta, 
embroidery, and matron vosts of tho fumily exhibit at thie day the image of Aloxandor, with 
various clogancics, Wo havo lately beheld Cornelius Macor, a momber of tho aamo family who 
give « autppor in Uro temple of Hercules, prazent to the high priost an eleotrinal patera, in the 
iniddle of which was Aloxandor’s portrait, enoiroled by a representation of his whole history 
in minute figures, which he ordered to bg carried round to all thoso who were his warmost 
votntics, I have mentioned thia hecanag they aro said to he benefited in all their actions who 
tocar the portrait of Alexander expressed in gold or silver” isaert. p, 13, 
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has been sometimes supposed the green fluor, Butnone of the varieties of 
this substance are found in Egypt; and from the nature of their formation, 
as stalactites, they are not likely to appear any where in very laryo MasECH. 
From a frequent view of the materials used by ancient artists, and partien- 
larly those of Egypt, the country to which reference has been made for these 
pretended emeralds, 1am disposed to believe it was the green breccia, ‘I'he 
ancients used this substance only in their most gacred. and sumptuous works ; 
and the remains of it are extremely rare. In the whole city of Constanti- 
nople, adorned as it was by tho munificence of its emperors, only two 
columns are found of this stone. They support a part of the seraglio, facing 
the sea, among saveral other columns of the beautiful green marble of Laco- 
nia, ‘called by the Italiang verde antico, Ido not recollect it among the 
ruins of Greege, nor in any collection of the antiquities of Rome, either in 
that city ov avy other partof Europe. We havo thus a proof that the stone 
used in this sarcophagus was of a rarity and price equal to that of the most 
precious materials of ancient art. ‘The expense of working it could be 
undertaken only by sovercigns, who might procure, among tho renowned 
artists of Lhoge times, talents and perseverance adequate to the achievement 
of such a surprising work, Jn these days, the substance itself, and tho pro- 
cess by which it was wrought, being unknown, a notion of supernatural 
agency is excited in unenlightened minds; while the refined part of man- 
kind oxpress their astonishment, If at any period in the history of 
the anciont world a worl of this nature particularly corresponded with the 
gonius of the age, and tho wishes of the people, it must have heen at that 
important crisis when the pony or TIER pete ALEXANDER WAS RECELVIY 
BY ProLeMy TO BY BNSIRINED Ag THE SON OF AMMON BY YUE VRIESTS OF 
Eayrr, That the construction of the tomb would demand every tfing ad- 
mirablo in materials and in workmanship cannot he disputed; but upon 
this subject we havo sufticient proof from the testimony of ancient, histo. 
tians, Diodoras, whose description of the fineral pywp seems Lo convey 
n adequate idea of tho magnificence with whieh it waa celebrated, repre 
sents it in magnitude and workmanship worthy Une grealness and glory of 
Alexander.” * , ‘ ‘ ‘ 


1 1 ‘ 










* Digwerts p. dle 
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M. Champollion examined o third necropolis at Sais which had contained 
the remains of a person of quality, a keeper of the temples under Psamme- 
ticus II, In it there was a large sarcophagus of green basalt. JExtoriorly 
and. interiorly it was covered with fine sculpture in bas relief, and it is 
altogether described as an exquisite specimen, It is deposited in the 
Egyptian Museum of the Louvre,* 

Tho most beautiful sarcophagus yet discovered is that in the possession 
* of Sir John Soong, It was token by M. Belzoni out of one of the chambers 
of tho tombs (or rather gates) of the kings in the valloy known by the name 
of ‘ Biban cl Molouk.” The chambers in these tombs wero vory numerous, 
and extended to 809 feet, tho whole oxtent of which had been cut out of the 
living rock. ‘The walls or sides Were ag while as snow, and covered with 
paintings, all beautifully fresh, + al freseo, and abounding with hicroglyphics. 
The sarcophagus was within the innermost chamber, and moasured nine 
fect five inches in length, by three feot nino inches in width, It is two {eet 
one inch in height, and carved both inside ‘and outside with hicroglyphics 
in intaglio, ‘coloured dark bluc, which are in great preservatior, It is of 
alabaster or arragonite, very transparent, and sounds like a bell. It was 
placed over a staixense communicating with a subterrancous passage, 
leading downwards 300 feet. The tomb M. Belzoni conceived had been 
dedicated to Apis, as the remains of tho carcase of » bull embalmed. with 
asphaltum were found in the innermost chamber. I have some portions of 
the tomb, which correspond with this account: the hieroglyphics being in 
* figh xolief’ ‘The walls of the tomb, T lament to say, have boon literally 
knocked. to pieces, 


* Lottres Gorites d’Egypte ot do Nubio on 1828 ot 1829, par M. Champollion Je Jouno, 8yo, 
Pnris, 1883, pp. 61 and 400. 

+ Mr. Salt says that the tints,of the paintings wore so reaplendont that it was found sonrocly 
poasihle ta imitate them with the beat Water-colours made in England, and that thoy havo bean 
excouted on a principle and soale of coldur that would make thom rotnin their lustre evon by 
the aldo of a Vonotinn picture.—-Quart, Rov., Nos 37. 
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ON THE PAPYRI MANUSCRIPTS. 


. Papyrt MSS.—orroneous opinion as to the nature of their contents—Cyperus papyris-~tls 
history—mode of manufacturing it into, paper—diforont kinds—situalions in which the 
papytt aro found—Egyptian literature—rosetta stone—labours of De Stcy—Aker blad— 
Young—his method of investigation—Champoliion—lis phonotio alphabet based upon the 
resoarches of Dr. Young-—labours of Salt-—Wilkingon—Burton—passuge from St, Clement 
of Alexandia—Warburton—description of the charaoters—hteroglyphic—hieratto—cnchon 
rlal—Rouvons' account of too bilingual MSS.—Champollion’s account of the, great’ funeral 
ritual—Greco-Lgyplian MSS. at Loyden—papyrus of M. Salter tf Ato—Mr, Groy's 
Greek aulograph—papyri at Turin, 


Tun Papyti constitute not the least interesting objects that havo been 
found enclosed in mummics, or within cases placed. near to them; and the 
researches of Dr. Young, M. Champollion, Signor Rosellini, Mr. Wilkin- 
son, Mr. Burton, and » fow others havo rendered these documents of sin. 
gular importance as it respects Egyptian “history and antiquities, Mr. 
Madden has stated that all tho papyri hitherto discovered have contained 
nothing of the religion or gciencos of the Egyptians, that law processes, 
accounts, narratives of funerals, and title deeds have generally beon the 
subjects of these MSS. This, however, is far from being the cago, as a 
reference to the Inbours of those whoso naines I havo just mentioncd will 
satisfactorily demonstrate. But, further, M, Reuvens has shown* that of 
two bilingual papyri which he minutely oxaminod the one treats of ma- 
gical operations, and contains upwards of 100 chomical and alchemical 
formule, and the other relates to somo of the mysteries of tho ancient 
igyptians. I allude here to the opinion expressed by Mr. Madden, be- 


* Lettres & M. Letronne sur les Papyrus bilingues ot Gres, &o., dio. Lelde, 1830, 
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cause it docs not rest upon his euthority elono, for he expressly states * 
that he had seon for the last two years overy papyrus that had been found 
in Egypt, and had the advantage of Mr. Salt's interpretation of them, and 
that none of them contained any thing relating to the religion and sciencos 
of the Egyptians. Captain Caviglia, with whom Mr. Madden lived for 
some months at Mr, Sall’s, is stated also to be strongly of this opinion. 
T have, therefore, thought it proper thus particularly to notico this asser- 
tion, which I believe to have been made upon imperfect information. 
Previously to entering into any description or consideration of the papyri, 
it will be proper to say a few words on the substance of which they are 
composed, and the characters with which -they are found to have been 
invpressed. . 
‘The papyrus plant, the eyperus papyrus, according to Champollion,} has 
Geosso to grow in Geypt, The ancient Arabs called it herd; it grow prin 
cipally in marshy places, and its culturo waa a source of viches for the in 
habitants of the borders of the ancient Jakes of Bonrlog, anid of Monznteh 
or Tormis, ‘The baroness Minutoli saya} that it ia to be met with in the 
environs of Damiotta and on the banks of tho Inke Menzaleh, Ut is, how- 
ever, exceedingly scarce, M. Savary states|| that it is only to be met with 
about Damictta and the lake Monzaleh, and observes that all the travellers 
who have not visited this part of Egypt make no mention of the plant, 
This author quotes from Strabo,§ who calls it biblos, and says that it is 
indigonous to Lower Egypt; he describes it very cloarly, and alludes to a 
restriction of ils growth to particular places, Tt grows abundantly in Sy. 
racuse,{] and Cuptain Smyth has figured it, and deserihed it with great 


* Trovele 1.96), Teattres, p. dt. — f Recollections of Hgypt, p. 10d. Lotteon, J. 2a, 
§ Strabo, apeaking of the environs of Aloxandria, says, * Hoe in loco biblua non niin nage 
citur: non oni excolilur. Tn inferiovibua yoro ipaius Delta purtilma permulta ext, alin dote- 
vor, alin melior: Hieration appellatur, Nonnulli ut reditud muyerent, druduingun verantinm 
hyo adhibuerunt, quant illi in pula ceryotion, atque balsame excogitavermnt: non enim pure 
mittunt: multis in locks nugei: quo fit we rarilaté protium daponcntes, reditam quidem rugennt, 
communi voro vaui damnum adferant.” Lib. xvii, po DNL Md, Paleoneri. fol. Oxou. 1807. 
{ Specimons of paper aro made at this duy nt Syracuse from the prpyrns plant, mil xold to 
travellers. ‘The sheets do not oxtend beyond eight or nine inches iu length, nnd five inchew in 
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precision.” Tt floats as it grows ; the principal root runs horizontally near 
the swrface of the water, and throws out long filaments, which descend Pete 
pendicularly downwards, whilst numerous triangular green stems shoot up- 
wards cight or ten feet, and bear on the crown a fibrous tuft of fine fila- 
ments, which, near their oxtremities, are again subdivided into others, 
bearing small secdy flowerets. ‘This plant is supposed to have becn sent 
from Egypt by Ptolemy Philadelphus as a present to Hicro. Paper is sup- 
posed to have been made of the yellow pellicle that surrounds the stem near 
tho root; but Captain Smyth was more successful, by following the direc- 
tions of Pliny, with the cellular substance of tho whole stem cut thin, the 
slices laid over each other transversely at right angles, and woll pressed. 
‘The ancients extracted sugar from this plant, and mado cordage and ennvas 
of its fibres, It served as a medicine for the sick, as an article of 
food,t and also for fuel.§ The monopoly of this useful plant by the go- 
vernment of Egypt, alluded to by Strabo, probably occasioned its scarcity. 
M. do Sacy|| quoting from an Arabic writer, whose MS. ig in the Imperial 
Library, states that the Egyptians wrote on the paper of Egypt, and that it 
was made from a reed called berdi, Joseph is snid to have boen the first 
fabricator of this paper. The Greeks wrote ‘upon silk, parchment, and 
other substances, and also on the paper of Egypt. 

f Pliny gives a very full description of the mode of preparing the paper 
from the papyrus plant. Ie says, The stem of tho plant is divided with a 
kind of needa into thin plates or slender pellicles, cach of them as large as 
the plant will admit. These form tho elements of which the sheets of papor 
‘aro composed, The pellicles in the centre are the best, and they diminish 
in value as*they depart from it. As they were separated from the reed, 
they were oxtended on a table and laid across each other at right angles. 
Tn this state they were moistened by the water of the Nile, and while wet 
were put under a press, and afterwards exposed to the rays of the sun. 


breadth, ‘The texture appears to be less uniform, and of a conrsor desoription than that 
manufactured by the ancients, 


* Travels in Sicily, p. 176, + Dioscorides, lib”. cap. 116, 
{ Guilandin (Melch.) in C, Plin., 8vo, Lausanne, 1576, 
§ Theophrastus, Hist, Plant, TV. 9. l| Notes to Abd’Allatif, p. 109, 


q] Lib. xiii. cap, 11, 
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The water of tho Nile was said to have a gummy quality suficient to make 
the layers of the plant adhere to cach other; buf Mr. Braco haa shown that 
the plant itself is adequate to this from the quantity of saccharine matter it 
contains, and that the water of the Nilo does not in any dogreo possess 
this property. Sometimes however, perhaps when the plant did not con- 
iain a suflicient portion of sugar, a kind of paste made of wheat flow was 
used for this purpose. ‘Tho size of tho paper seldom execeded two feel, and it 
was frequently much less, Mx, Brueo made paper of the plant whieh he saw 
growing in Egypt and Abyssinia, ‘Che plant unst formerly have been very 
abundant, for Cassiodorus* speaks of it ag forming a forest on the banks of the 
Nilo, “There (says he) rises to the view this forest without branches, this 
thicket without leaves, this harvest of the waters, this ornament of the 
marshes.” Prosper Alpinus and Guilandin both saw it wbout two eontarion 
since, and {he latter romarks that tho inforior und succulent part of it was 
caton by the common people. 


<The papyrus, no less than tho lotus and the fig, waa conaverated to the 


god Osiris. The purposes to which it was applied by the Ryyptinna, aa 
well as tho commerco sustained by it, were sufficient to gain for it this 
mark of respect. Bomare tells ust that this paper was formerly called 
sagred or hioratic, and that it served only for the religious writings of the 
Egyptians, But it was taken to Romo, and there differently prepared, 
washed, beaton, and pressed, and this had tho namo of Charin Augusta. 
The Charta Augusta, so named from the Emperor Augustus, was xo deliente 
and thin that it would scarcely admit the uso of the reed upon tt. It was 
also called Charta Livia, from Livia, the wile of Augurtus, and Charta au. 
niana, from Faunius, a Roman grammarian, who established a tianufietory 
at Rome for the making of paper, and was colebrated for his mode of pre- 
paring it and glucing it togothor. Montfaucon§ and Count de Caylus| 
havo written at longth upon this subject. 

The Egyptian paper was manufactured principally at Alexandria, but alee 
i Memphis and other Jgyplinn cities. At the close of the third century 


*“Opor, Vor, lib, xty op. 88, | Martin, Religion des Kgypttons, p. 106. 
Dict. Mist. Nat. Art, Papier du Nil, § Mom, de lAcad, dea Inserip, VI. 02. 
| Mom, doVAond, des Inaor, XXVI. 267. 
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upon tho case. Itrust it has been shown* that the subjects painted on the 
cases do not bear any particular reference to the history of the individuals 
embalmed ; but that they relate to the funeral rites practised, and the theo. 
logical doctrine upon death and a future state professed by the Egyptians: 
that in short they specially apply to the trial the soul has to undergo, and 
refer to the deities through whose intervention it was to be enabled to pass 
to another stago of existence. 

TYaving promised thus much as to the naturgof the papyri and the mode 
adopted in their proparation, as well as the situations in which they are 
found, it will be proper to say a few words upon the characters of the MSS. 
impressed upon thom, and then proceed to the subjects of which they have 
hitherto been found to consist. 

The extraordinary magnitude and the permaneney of the Egyptinn monu- 
ments, tho magnificent temples dedicated to their gods, and tho splendid 
obelisks erected in honour of their kings, bespeak a people much advanced 
in the arts, and indicate a high degree of civilization. The learning of the 
Hyyptians has been made known to usby thesacred historian. By this record 
we have been taught to believe in the political wisdom of this ancient 
people, and to fecl astonishment at the nature of tho institutions, the extent 
of the learning, and the perfection of the arts attained at so carly a period, 
The records upon’ the monuments of anciont Egypt, but a few years since, 
appeared to be involved in impenctrable obscurity. The darkness which 
surrounded them had in vain been attempted to bo dispersed, and it re- 
mained for British erudition and British industry to open the path of dis. 
covery, from which it now seems probable the ancient history and literature 
of Egypt may bo brought to light. To decipher the charactes impressed. 
upon the monuments of the ancient dynasties of the Pharaohs and the 
Ptolemics, after the laborious but fruitless attempts of ages, is indecd a 
result far beyond the expectation of tho most sanguine ; and although those 
to whom we are indebted for tho first-[ruits of this glorious harvest are, 
alus! removed. from us, it is satisfactory to reflect that thore are a few 
others still behind who pursue tho subject with an ardour commensurate to 


* Sco chap. CX. on the Cases, Sarcophagi, &a. 
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the traffic in paper was very flourishing, and it continued until the fifth cen. 
tury, for St, Jorome says it was much in use during his timo, although a 
very high impost was pul upon il, ‘Chis impost was abdlished hy Theo» 
doric, king of Italy, who subdued the oppression in the sixth century, upon 
which Cassiodoras wrote a letter in which he congratulates the whole world 
on the removal of the impost from an article of trafic go essential to 
the convenionce and improvement of mankind, and to the cultivation and 
prospority of the arts, science, and commerce, 
4, We have no means of ascertaining at what period tho papyrus was. first 
used. The ancionts have loft us in uncertainty upon this head. M. Tenry* 
is disposed to think it was not much employed before the time of the Creeks 
in Egypt. ts use was superseded by the introduction of the Charla Bom- 
bycina (colton paper), which was found to bo better cnloulated for the pur 
pose of writing, ‘When papyri are met with in nunumies, they are generally 
placed between the first and second layers of bandages, and usually letween 
the thigha or logs, or on tho insides of tho arma. Ja other instances they 
have beon found in cases of tho human shape, made after the manner of 
the wooden sarcophagi: ono of theso is in the possession of my friend Dr, 
Lice, and measuros twenty inches in length. M,Jomuard } saya thatthe tombs 
of Saccara have not yielded a single papyrus MS. Belzoni snys thi fow 
papyri are mot with among the lower class of mumpios, Ef any, it con« 
sists simply of a small piece stuck upon the brenat with a Jitthe gum or 
sphaltum. The game distinguished traveller algo telly un4 dint the mute 
mics in the cases have no papyri; on the contrary, in those without cares 
they aro often obtained; it appears (ho anys) that such persons ax could 
afford it wotld have a case to be buried in, on which the history of their 
lives was painted ; and those who could nol afford a cnxo were contented to 
havo their lives wrilton on papyri, rolled up and pluced ahove their knee.” 
T quoto this passage to provent the crrer becoming current. Papyri have 
been frequently found in mummies that wore contained in eases ; and, fir 
thor, it is wrong to conceive that the life of the individual was pourtrayed 


* Lettre 4M, Champollion sur I'Incortitudo do I'Ago dea Momnacna Egyptlons, 8vo. Paria, 
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+ Descr. dol'Egypte, A. tom, 11, t ‘Travola, p, 184 
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their ability,* and nothing is now wanting but patronage on the part of the 
public to carry the work on to a completo and triumphal issuc, It cannot be 
expected, in a work of the description of the present, that I should enter 
into any claborate disquisition upon the Egyptian characters; it is sufficient 
for the present purpose, in accordanco with the plan I have proposed to 
myself, and which I trust I have fulfilled, to bring together every thing 
connected with the subject of mummies as an interesting object of great 
antiquity, and I must refer tho reader to the more learned and finished per- 
formances of other writers upon the branches of which they severally treat, 
The attention of the public, and more particularly the learned world, has 
lately been dgyyn to Egyptian literature, and tho labours of the late Dr. 
Young and the Rev. Mr, Tattam have satisfactorily shown that all that has 
como down to us of the language and literature of anciont Rgypt is con- 
tained in the Coptic, Saaidic,t and Basmurico-Coptic dialects, and in tho 
enchorial, hioratic, and hicroglyphic inscriptions and MSS, It is a potst 
that cannot be too much insisted upon that a previous knowledgo of the 
Coptic is absolutely nocessary to « correct understanding of the hieroglyphics. 
Dr. Young regrets that the Coptic inscriptions, which are sometimes mixed 
with tho Greek, have not been n more re gonorally copied by travellers, since it 
is only ly among thise, he ‘snys, that we can hope to find any traces of the 
“Vérnacular nomenclature derived from the Egyptian mythology ; although, 
from the few specimens which have been hitherto exantined, it secms probable 
that the intreduction of the Coptic charactor was only coeval with that of 
Christianity.t M. Klaproth has pointed out the resemblance ‘lance of a consider. 


*J qlludo, here particularly to the labours of my friend Mr, Wilkinson, Sec his 
Materia ITieroglyphica, ‘This gentleman has detocted a change in tho mode of soulpturing 
the hicroglyphics in tho time of Rameses IT. He olverved that the lower side was cut lon 
great depth, while the upper inclined gindually fiom the surface of the wall, till it reached the 
innermost port of the intnglios so that the hicoglyphics could be distinguished by w pean 
standing immedintely bonenth, and close to the wall, on which they woe sculpined. Aut, 
Therog. . 95. : 

{ Tho word Snaid significa the Upper Country (of Egypt). 

{ Suppl, to Enoyel. Bait, Art. Egypt. p. 88 The Coptic langtuge 1 compounded of the 
ancient Egyptian and Greek; the letters of its alphabet are copied fiom the latter, with the 
exception of soven, for whose peculiny sonnd new churnetgis were formed, as the sly fi kh, hy gy 
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ablo number of Coptic words to some of the dialects of the north of Asia 
and the north of Burope; but Mr. Tatlam says* that if the reuains which 
wo possoss of the gyptian lmguage be separated from the Greek, with 
which it has in some degree been mixed up, that it has no near resemblanee 
to any ono of the anciont or modern languages. Dr. Murray also states 
the Coptic to be an original tongue, deriving all its indeclineble words and 
particles from radicals pertaining to itself, and he adds that there ia no 
mixture of foreign language in ita composition, except Creek t 
The Key to tha Lost nrterarury oF aNcuINT Haver was found in the 
 evilinguar stone of Rosella; anil it is highly (atteving ta ow national vanity 
to know that after the almost vain and fruitless actompty of M. Do Suey and 
M,. Akorblad, who had succeeded only in making ponte progrens Coward the 
identification of somo parts of the sacred inscription, it was felt to the 
crudite"sagacily of Dr, Young “to convert to permanent profit a monument 
which had before been a useless though a glorious Gophy of British villous" 
This stone, which is of black basalt, it may be right here to xtate, was 
discovered by the French when digging for the foundation of Port St. Julian, 
near Rosetta, buried four fect beneath the surface of the ground, ‘This 
monument, which affords to ua the only known elue to the hierogly- 
phics and furnishes an cxample of tho style of an Rgyption record on 
decree, may fhirly be considered us one of the most interesting Keyptian 
antiquities in the world, It is deposited in the British Museum, and Mr 
Tfamilion tells us that when the claim. was made for its delivery ta the 
British authorities it was not given up without many romonatrances aud 
, deep regret on the part af the Vrench, 
The inscription on this stone is trilingens or rather trigrammatic: hiero. 
glyphic or sacred, enchorial or native character, and the Greek. ‘thin is, 
perhaps, almost the only hicroglyphicnl inseription in the world uecom- 
panied by a translation, ond from the Greek we find that it is an inseription 
in honour of Prolony Epiphanes, and thit the deerea was ordered to be 


tmother kind of sh, anda dor é The names of individuals, though the Iauguage was caeval 
with Clhistionity, moy still throw some light on those of the Hayptinn deities, wince we fad many 
of the Ghiiations hore the same na thoit heathun predecymons, aa Ammoniua, Isidera, Ac. 

* Compendious Grammar of the Egyptian Language, p 4. ‘+ Bruce's Travels, U, 475, 
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engraved in three different characters, the sacred, tho native, and the Greek, 
It was executed in the ninth year of this sovercign, or 196 B.C. The 
stono is unfortunately imperfect, being doficient of a part al the commence- 
ment of the first inscription, the beginning of the second, and the latter 
part of the third. It is deeply to bo deplored that the labours of travellers 
directed to the recovery of the remaining fragments of this invaluable tablet 
have been unavailing; yet it is gratifying to know that enough is already 
possessed to pormit of a comparison of the several parts with each other, 
and thus to ostablish their coincidence. In 1811, tho Society of Antiquarics 
published an account of the Rosetta stone and translations of the Greck 
inscription into English by the Rev, Stephen Weston, and another into Latin 
by Professor Heyne, of Gottingen. To these were added some remarks by 
the late Mr, Taylor Combo. 

M. De Sney was, I beliove, the first to compare the Greck inscrip- 
tion with the enchorial and hieroglyphic, and in two passages of the 
Greck, in which the proper names of Alexander and Alexandria occur, 
he recognized two well-marked groups of ‘characters, very nearly resem- 
bling oach other: those he justly considered as representing proper names. 
Te made out also tho place of the namo of Ptolomy, but beyond this he 
could not proceed, and abandoned the research, M, Akerblad resumed the 
enquiry, established what M, De Sacy had done, and cndeavoured to 
construct an alphabet, but in this he completely failed. This failure has 
been attribuled* to the notion which he and his predgcessor had imbibed 
that the whole inscription was alphabetical, and partly from his expectation 
of finding all the vowels which the same wards contain in the Coptic texts 
still extant. In 1814, Dr, Young directed his attention to this ancient 
monument, and the result of his unparalleled labours was given anony- 
mously ag an appendage to « communication mado in 1815 by Sir W. 
Eidward Rouse Boughton, Bart., to the Society of Antiquarics, ontilled 
“Some Remarks on Egyptian Papyri and on the Inseription of Rosetta.” 
Tho author, however, was soon discovered, and in 1815 he printed some 
 Tixtyacts of Lotters and Papers relating to the Egyptian Inscription of 
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Rosette” in the Museum Criticum of Cambridge (Part V1), a corre 
spondence with M.M. Silvestre Do Sacy and Akerblad, and in the following 
yoar “ Additional Letters relating to the Inseription of Rosetta ;” the first 
addressed to the Archduke Jolm, who had Intely been in’ England, the 
second to M. Akerblad (Museum GCrilicum, No. VIL) ‘These letters were 
printed and distributed in 1816; the journal was not published till 182t. 
They announce the discovery of the relation between the different kinds of. 
fegyptiun letters ar characters-—the basis on which the system of M. Chan- 
poltion was afterwards erectod* A fae-sinile of Uhe inseription was pub- 
lished by the Society of Antiquarics, and has been copied into several 
works, As it may be satisfactory to the reader to seo a specinen of the 
threo characters, T have represented them in Plate XL, fig. 5, 6. 

In the article on Egypt, in the Supplement of the Eneyclopedin Bei 
tannica, Dr. Young has told us of tho manner in whieh he proceeded in his 
7 investigation, Fival, attending to (he enchorial text he verified the pre. 
vious observations of M. de Srey and M. Akerblad ag to the nines of 
Aloxander and Aleyandria, and the application of the numernta, Cle nest 
observed a remarkable collection of clavacters, repeated twenty-nine or 
thirty times in the enchorial indeription, and he found that nothing ae- 
curred #0 often in the Greck exeopt the word king with its compounds, 
which he found about thirty-seven Cimer; a fourth assemblage af eh. 
racters he found fourteen times, and this agreed sufliciontly with the name 
of Ptolomy, which occurred eleven times in the Greek ; and by uw similar 
comparison he identified the name of Hgypt, although it aecurs much move 
frequontly in (ho enchorial than in the Greek, which often substitutes for it 
country only, or omits it entirely. He then proceeded to write the Greek 
text over the enchorial in such a manner that the passages ascertained 
might also coincide as nearly as possible, and by this mvrangement the in. 
lernediate parts of cach inscription were found to sland very near ta (he 
corresponding passages of the other, 

Having suceceded thos far, Dr. Young proceeded to anulyze and de. 
cipher the hicroglyphical text, and by a comparison of this with the oncho- 


* Seo Catalogue of the Works und Euanys of the Into Dr. Young. 
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rial and the Greek texts he ascortained the places of some most prominent 
names and words, as Ptolemy (which he found in once place occurred three 
times in the hieroglyphics, though only twice in the Greek), God, Ing, 
priest, shrine, by which he obtained a number of common points of sub- 
division; he then procceded to write all the thrce inscriptions side by 
side, and was thus enabled to investigate the sense of the respective cha- 
racters, and institute » minute comparison of the different parts with cach 
other. At length he succeeded in arranging the results of his enquiry, and 
gave a vocabulary comprising upwards of 200 names or words, which he 
had suceceded in deciphering in the hicroglyphical and cnchorial texts, and 
in the Egyptian MSS. This is given in the arliclo on Egypt T have referred 
to, and has been justly pronounced to be ‘ the greatest effort of scholarship 
and ingenuity of which modern literature can boast.” * 

The labours of M. Champollion succceded to those of Dr. Young. ‘The 
latter had shown the practicability of constructing an alphabet, and M. 
Champollion’s attention appears particularly to have been directed to this 
important acquisition. Be had the singular good fortune to meet with an} 
interesting monument, the obelisk found in tho Isle of Philew, which con- 
tained also the name of one of the Ptolemies. This obclisk, it is said, was 
fixed to a basis bearing a Greek inscription, which is a petition of the priests 
of Isis at Philw, addressed to King Ptolemy, Cleopatra his sister, and 
Cleopatra his wife, ‘Tho developement of the hieroglyphic alphabet was 
principally offected by a comparison of the several signs ontoring into the 
names of Plolemy and Cleopatra. ‘he alphabet, which by the labours 
and ingenuity and perseverance of M. Champollion, based it must be ac- 
knowledged upon the previous rescarches of Dr, Young, was termed by 
Champollion the Phonetie alphabet, for 2 particular account of which the 
inquisitive reader is referred to the “ Précis du Systéine Hiéroglyphique des 
Ancicns Egyptiens.” [n this work the author endeavours to cstablish— 

1, That the Phonetico-hicroglyphic alphabet is applicable to the royal 
hieroglyphic legends of overy epoch in the history of Egypt. 

2. That this alphabet is the true key to the whole hieroglyphic system. 

3. Thit the ancient Hgyptians constantly employed it to represent alpha- 
betically the sounds of words in their spoken language. 


* Edinb, Rev., No, 8), p. 114. 
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4, That all tho hieroglyphic inseriptions are to a considerable extent 
composed of signs purely alphabetical. 

5. That different kinds of characters, the nature of which he cndea- 
vours to appreciate, were simultancously employed in the hieroglyphic 
texts, 

6. That from all these propositions, erch af which is supported by au 
immense number of applications and examples, he ventures to deduce av 
general theory of the graphic system of the nicient gyptians.* 

To the developement of these several propositions, and to the further 
elucidation of this interesting subject, Fmust direct the attention of the 
readou' to tho labours of My, Salt, and to the more recent mid more value 
able productions of Mr. Wilkinson and Mr, Burton, Front an examination 
of these it will bo seon how much has alvondy heon done by the most pa- 
tient application, and we shall also earn how much there ix dill lett he. 
hind for the exertions and sldll of others to enably ua to became verned in 
“all the learning of tho Mgyptions.” 

Herodotus tells ua} that the Egyptians emplayed two kinds of charneters, 
the hicratic or sacred, and the demotio or popular; and Diodorus Sieuhut 
confirms this statement, ndding, that the knowledge of the former waa con. 
fined exclusively to the priests, but the latter was common to wl, | must 
not omit to refer to a colebrated passage of one of the fathers of the cliieh 
bearing wpon thia subject, and which, though often variously misuiuler- 
stood and mistransiated, ia too singular a verification of the different males 
of writing adopted by the Hgyptians not to be inserted here. 


Aurlke al map’ Alyunrlorg mateudpevos mpdiray pale aderay sia Alyurrloy ypaupitiran pir 
Yodov, esparSdvovar, rv "RITIATOAOLVAGTKIEN acdoupéven’ Rdurepar bE, rae TPATIRICN, 
Xpiouree de tepuypcpyuceretc® vardry Se aed redsvratay IPOLATOIRIN, By iy ply dare due ray 
mpdroy araxeluy xupwhoyer, a df aupfuriah ‘Lie de auiflodaity pty aunodoyrivae acre 
Mew, 8 dewep rporade youperat, Y Of dvrapic adAyyopatrur suri ruag duvypou. “Hor 
yoiv ypdabat Puvddpevor xéwduy mower, cedtryy dt aX poptuedty, nerd rd xupo\eyatpevar 
Edog. ‘Tpowindig 3¢ sar’ duxeudryre ferdyorrey nat parurddyrne, ried Laddarrovren, rc be make 
NaxGe peraoyyuerl{orreg yaplrrovew. ‘Lode yoiy ray Paadgav bralvaug Yeooyovpdyury, 
poS org wopaddouren, lonypdgovar dit rv cvaydnpiov, "Tot BE xard rade daveypode rplrov Bou 


* Précis, p. LI, +h § 36, THE § 3 
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detypa torw rédet ra pey yap rv ddAwy doxpuy, See rhy opelay rv Aok)y dpewy gwpaae carer 


anor, rov O8"IAtoy 7G rot kavSdpov,” bt de 
Clementis Alexand, Strom. V. 647. Potter. 


“Those who are cducated among the Egyptians learn first of all the 
method of Egyptian writing called epistolographic; secondly, the Aieratic, 
which the hierogrammatisis employ; and, lastly, the most completo kind, 
tho hieroglyphic, of which one sort is kuriologic, by means of the first ele- 
ments, and another sort is symbolic. Of the symbolic, one represents ob- 
jects properly by imitation; another expresses thom tropically ; the third, 
on the contrary, suggests them by means of certain allegorical enigmas. 
Thus, according to the method of representing the proper form of objects, 
the Egyptians make a circle when they wish to indicate the sun, and a 
luniform figure to denote the moon. According to the tropical method 
thoy represent objects by means of certain agreements which they transfer 
into the expression of those objects, sometimes by modifications, most fre- 
quently by complete transformations—thus, whon they transmit the praises 
of their kings in their theological fables, they describe them by moans of 
anaglyphs. Of the third kind of symbolical writing, which is cnigmatical, 
let this serve as an example: they assimilate the oblique course of the 
other stars to the bodies of serpents, but that of the sun to the body of a 


scarabeus,” &c, 


Porphyry has also a passage much to tho same effect,* In “ The 
Divine Legation of Moses domonstrated,” the profound Bishop Warburton 
discussed with his great learning and consummate ability the different 
texts relative 10 the Egyptian modes of writing, distinguishing the several 
kinds of characters employed; and he ventured to draw a conclusion whith 
has now reccived a complete verification, that tho hioroglyphics or sacred 
characters wore not so denominated as being employed solely for sacred * 
purposes, but that they absolutely formed a roal written language, applicable 
to the purposes of history and commort life, as well as to those of religion 


and mythology. 
Tho graphic system of the ancient Egyptians may be classed as follows: 


* Do Vit. Pythng, cap, 11, 12 
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1. Hlicroglyphic. (. Hioratio. IIL. Enchorial. 

I. The Hicroglyphic is tho sacred character, and is expressed either 
alphabetically, figuratively, or symbolically. 

1. The alphabetical is what M. Champollion and some others have called 
tho phonetic. These, like the letters of ony other alphabet, may be com- 
bined so as to form words and express cortuin sounds corresponding to 
those in the vernacular language of Meypt, and they form the largest portion 
of the hicroglyphics. . 

.2, The figurative represent the object mennt literally to be expressed. 

3. The symbolic expresses an iden by the representation of a pliysical 
object bearing » relation either new or remote, direet’ or indirect, to the 
iden intended to be expressed, 

I. The Hieratic is the sacerdotal, descended from the hieroglyphic, 
and all the manuscripts in thia character simply exhibit a tuehygraphy 
of the hicroglyphical writing, and appenr to have been employed only in the 
transcription of toxts or inseriptions connected chicily with sueredt subjects, 

TT. The Enchovial or vulyur, the native character, is enlled aleo the 
demotic or popular, and. the epistolographic, As the hieratie has descended, 
probably for the sake of despatch, from the hieroglyphic, so the enchorial 

" has been dexived from the hievatic, and » comparison of the different Itinds 
will speedily convince any one of the correctness of this assertion, The 
enchorial admits alphabetic, figurative, and symbolic characters. The 
alphabetic ave the znost. frequent .in oceurrence, the figurative the leat 
employed; the symbolic are admitted to express idens comiected with the 
Egyptian theology. 

With respect to the subjects of the papyri hitherto found, J have alrendly 
mentioned* that M. Reuvens hag discovered two of the bilingual MSS. to 
relate one to chemistry, or rather alchemy, the other to the mysteries of the 
ancient Egyptians. Dr. Young, M. Chanmipollion, and others, have algo 
reported the contents of various papyri, Dy. Young has expreaged An 
opinion} that there is little chance of our discovering any astronomical 
records! of importance among: the profusion of hicroglyphical literature 
which is still in existence, and he quotes from Herodotus, who tella ux that 

; *p. 131, ‘} Suppl, to Enoye, Brit. p. 61. 


\ 
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the Greeks derived their acquaintance with astronomy from the Babylonians, 
though they were supposed to have leamed the elements of geometry from, 
the Egyptians, and that it-is well known that Ptolemy, the astronomef, who 
lived at Alexandria, and who must have had easy access; as well as Evatos- .. 
thenes before him, to all the knowledge of the Egyptian priests, veferg to no | 
Egyption observations, but employs the Babylonian records of eclipses : 
which had happened a few centuries before his time—records which, as Pliny 
informs us, were preserved on a.particular kind of bricks, the same perhaps 
that have been brought to Europe in our own times, as undeciphered 
specimens of the nail or arrow-headed character. - Dr. Young adds that a 
degree of geometrical knowledge can scarcely be denied to a people who 
had made very considerable progress in sculpture and. architecture at a 
time when all Europe was immersed in the profoundest barbarism, and who 
“must necessarily have had frequent occasion for the employment of 
agragrian measurements. Tho Egyptians must also have been good prac: 
tical chemists, so fur at least ag was required for the preparation of brilliant 
and diversified and. durable pigments: and even their devotion to alchemy 
must have led them to make some little progress in experimental philosophy, 
although neither their manufacturers nor their magicians would have any 
right to boast of solid acquirements in genuine science. The same learned’ 
author has also told us* that there is scarcely any one of the inscriptions 
which we are not able to refer to the class either of sepulchral or votive-— 
astronomical and chronological, he says, there seem to be none, since the 
numerical characters, which have beon perfectly ascertained, have not yet 
been found to occur in such a form as they necessarily must have assumed 
in the records of this description, Of a historical nature he could only 
find the triumphal, which are often sufliciently distinguishable ; but thoy 
may also always be referred to the votive, since whoever related his own 
exploits thought it wisest to attribute the glory of them to some deity, ‘and 
whoever recorded those of another was generally disposed to intermix 
divine honours with his panogyric.t ‘The sepulchral inscriptions, in the 


* 2 72, : 
{ This cannot apply to the sculpture of the temples and public buildings in Egypt, since 
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opinion of Dr, Young, appem', on the whole, to constitute the most consi« 
derable part of tho Lgyptian literature which romains, anc. they afford us, 
upon a comparative examination, some very remarkable peculiarities, Their 
goneral tonour is, as might be expected from the testinony of Loerodotus, 
the identification of the deceased with the god Osiris, and probably of a 
female, with [sis;* and the subject of the most usual representations acunis 
to be the reception of this new porsonage by the principal deitics, to whom 
ho now stands in a relation expressed in tho respective inseriptions, Of 
this doseription T have already given oxtmples, and shall, therefore, proceed 
to notico that which appears to ino to bo of by far the moat frequent 
oecurrenco in the papyri found in mummicy—namely, the great funeral 
ritual of which M. Champollion has given so particular an account. 

This author says that anterior to the conquest of Egypt by the Persians 
it was the constant practice to place near an embalmed body a copy, more 
or less carefully propared, of a work ontitled DJOM -tN-ROOU-NA- 
HORT-heM-TIROU-RE, i. 0. The Book af Gates concerning the manifestation 
to Light, This consisted of a collection of fommudiy relative to the ombalm 
ing, the convoyonce of the dead into the tombs, and a aserica of prayers 
addressed to all the divinities who were able to decide upon the lot of the 
soul whother in the Ameonti where it was judged, or in the myatie regions 
it was doomed to inhabit before it should recommenco the course of its 


many of tho subjects there relate to the conquesta of the Pharaohs, ant distinetly #tatu: the 
nations they conquored. Wo must cortainly use tho word historieul in referonee ty thaws kerien 
of compnitments that point out the order of march, the snecessive battles with the enemy, 
and the respective position of cach nation; tho triumphal are those where the oferinga of 
thanka, and of the onptives to the deity of the temple aro introduced. ‘Phint aatronvmion) 
subjects aro met with in some of the temples and tombs cannot be denied; nor would any one, 
after an Jnspeotion of the monumonts in Kgypt, wlow that tha most considerable purt of 
Egyption literatura consiata of sopulclial inaciiptions. 

* Men and women were both ropresonted ofler donth under tho form aud name of Osiris, 
but mot of Isis, Osirie Mr. Wilkinson supposes to signify, in hia chnractor of judge, tho 
Tonity of the deity, and to thin unity or original essenea man returned aftor donth, but mon 
collostively, and no distinetion of acx was maintnined after the soul hind quitted its moteriat 
axdvelope. 
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transmigrations, <A copy of this M. Champollion says is found either in 
the bandages or in the coffin of the most ancient mummies cither in whole or 
in part—somotimes there will be found the first and second parts, in others 
tlie second and third, and in some the whole. 

The more modern the mummy, the more rare the MSS., and the more 
careless the execution of thom. A. tomb in the necropolis of Thebes con- 
tained the bodies of an ancient Grecco-Egyptian family of rank. One of 
the members, Sotor, son of Cornelius Pollius Sotet, filled the office of ar- 
chonte, i.c. the chief magistrate of the city of Thebes. The Royal Museum 
of the Louvre possesses the MSS, drawn from this tomb; the Icaves are of 
small dimensions: M, Champollion has given an account of them.* 

I shall now refer to the MS. which was found in the mummy, the rich 
case of which 1 havo already spoken of. It appears that the MS. be- 
longing to this mummy contained. invocations addrossed to the principal 
forms of the sun, the chief of the visible gods; then to Osiris, the king of 
tho souls and of the dead, and then to the ministors and gods of his family. 
“Grand est le Dieu RE par ses diadémes (ou dominations)! Grand est 
Atmou par ses productions! Grand ost OSIRIS-Pethompamentes (Vhabi- 
tant de ?Occident) par son sceptre (gherov) de Pas-sou-Re 1! soyez lui pro- 
pices, 6 voug qui gardoz Jes portes de la contrée occidentale, vous, les deux 
gardicns des mdres divincs do la demeure do Siou, vous, gardiens des 
portes do fa demeure divine ob sont les lotus, l’cau et la bari divino; sois- 
iui propice, toi, Anubis, fils (Osiris, gardion des gardiens des portes des 
deux divins générateurs de la demeuro de Siou ; soyez-lui favorables, vous, 
dlieux des régions do Matos, assistans d’OSIRIS, assistans do la demeure 
de Oskh (la demeure de la moisson), dos diewx divines Vérités dang los 
champs de Ocen-RO ; sois-lui favorable, déesse HATHOR, qui es la déesse 
NBGITE dans Ja contrée orientale, ef Ia déesse SME dans Ics lotus et les 
caux,... do la contrée occidentale; soyez-lui propices vous, dieux de la 
demeure de Siou, votre domaine; soyez-lui propices, dicux qui veillez au- 
pres @OSTRIS | Tl est grand votre pero le SOLEIL! L’épervier du monde 
(Vesprit actif du monde) qui vous a manifestés avec lui dans les demoures 


‘ 


* Voyage { Meroé, par M. Caillinud, tom, IV. p. 25, et seq. fp. 117. 
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de Sop! Grand ost TLORUS, le fils (PUSTS, le file d'OSTRIS, qui est sur 
.... 8t domeure A toujours! Grand est TAR-OERI, seigneur des caprits 
solaires, Pooil bienfaisant du soleil,” &. &e. ‘There are, hawever, MSS, 
more complete than this, and they present eight forms of invocation ad. 
dressed to the god Thoth, under the name of the god A, to recommend the 
soul of Potamdénoph to the divinities of the cight regions over which this 
god presides. 

M. Champollion gives a very curious account of aMS., fram the contents 
of which it appears that the diffrent parts or members of the body were 
supposed to bo under tho influence of particular deities. "Chis is extracted 
from a Groat Funeral Ritual, or Book of the Manifestitions, and by a 
careful collation of MSS. M. Champollion las been able to forme kind of 
table of theological anatomy. It is tow curious to be omitted here » 

The hair belongs to Pemoou (the celestial Nilo, the god of the 
primordial waters, and the father of the gods), 

The head to Phd (the Sun). 

The eyes to Hathor (Venus). 

Tho cars to Macedo (vod with the head of the juekal, guardian of the 
Tropics). 

Tho left temple to the living spirit in the Sun. 

The right templo to the apirit of Aunon in the dwelling af Sion. 

Tho nose und lips to Anubis, in the dwelling of Sukhem, 

The tecth to the goddess Selk. 

The beard to Macedo. 

The neck to Isis, 

The arms to Osiris. 

Tho knees to Neith. 

The elbows to the god of the region of Ghel or Cther, ; 

The back to Sischo. 

‘Che gonitals to Osiris and the goddess Koht (Leontocéphule of Manphis). 

The thighs to Bat-hor (the eyo of Horus). 

Tho logs to the goddess Netphe (the Bgyptinn Rhiew). 

Tho feot to Phtha. 

The fingers to Ureus, 
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The Muscum of Egyptian Antiquities, attached to the University of 
Leyden, is said to be one of the most valuable and interesting in Europe. 
It is formed of the celebrated Anastasy* collection, which was purchased 
by the Netherlands’ government in 1828; of the private collections of M. 
do YEscluze, a merchant of Bruges, and of Signora Cimba of Leghorn. 
To theso-have been added « great number of specimens either by donation 
or pwrchase, forming altogether a very extensive and important museum. 
In Greeco-Egyptian MSS, it is said to be the richest of any known. There 
are 147 papyri, fifteen of which are purely Egyptian, and in the highest 
state of prescrvation. ‘Twenty-three are in Greek, and threo bilingual. 
Professor Reuvens, whose attainments in Egyptian archeology are very 
considerable, has devoted his particular attention to the illustration of two 
of the bilingual MSS. ,+ and has added much Lo tho knowledge already pos- 
sessed upon the subject. Of the labours of Professor Rouvens it has been 
justly observed that ‘by a happy concentration of numerous scattered 
rays, scarcely discernible by'an ordinary eyo, he has succoeded in throwing 
a powerful and steady light on sevoral points which wero previously involved 
in mystery and darkness, and particularly in detecting the real source of 
those theosophistical oxtravagances which, engrafted on Christianity, con- 
stituted the Gnosticism of the first ages of tho church.t The writer of the 
article from which the preceding quotation is taken justly laments that 
Professor Reuvens has neglected or rather emitted to improve and extend. 
the enchorial alphabet and vocabulary, and to add to our knowledge of the 
demotic characters and groups. It appears that the MS., numbered sixty- 
five in the collection, is, for the most part, in the hicratic character, but 
contains interlinear transcriptions in Greek letters of Egyptian words, 
according to the demotic form of writing. Towards tho ond of the MS, 
there are several demotic transcriptions of words in hieratic, and in the body 
of the text numerous demotie lettors mixed with tho hieratic, and isolated 


* Phe Chovalier Anaatasy was Swedish Vico-Consul nt Alexandiia. 

| Lottyes \ M, Letronne sur les Papyrus Bilingues ct Greca, ot sur quelques autres Monu- 
mons Greco-Ngyptions du Musée d’Antiquités de l'Universilé de Teide, dio, Aveo up Atlas 
en folio, a Leide, 1830, t Edinb. Rev. June, 1831, p, 872, 
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words in demotic in some few instances containing hieratic letters, Perhaps 
inno MS. has this mixturo of charactors been so extensively wnployed, and 
it is, therefore, to be hoped that the Professor will turn his attention more 
especially to this matter, the improvement of which ia so much to he de. 
sired, and upon which Egyption scholars are so anxious for further 
information. 

Mona. Sallicr, of Aix, is reported by M. Champollion*® to be in pos. 
session of n.papyrna the aubjoct of which is not funcrenl. Tt is gid to be 
in a bad stato, but written in a fine hieratic character, and relates to 
astrology. M. Sallier has also two rolls containing a kind of ade or litany in 
praise of one of the Pharaohs, and another roll (vhich is imperfeet) but 
“which contain a laudatory account of the exploita of Rameses the Great, 
in the form of ns dialogue between the gods and the king. ‘Chere is a date 
attached to the MS.:—* Van IX au moja de Padni,” of the reign of this 
monarch. 

George Francis Groy, Esq., af University College, Oxford, yt inte the 
possession of Dr, Young a box containing several apeeimena of writing and 
drawing on papyius, ‘Chey were chieily in hieroglyphics and of a mytholo- 
gical nature, but two of them to which the Dactor's attention waa jarti- 
cularly directed containod some Grecle cliaracters written apparently in a 
pretty legible hand. These had been, purchased of an Arab at ‘Thebes in 
Jouuary 1820, They are lithographed in the collection of hieroglyphics 
published by the Egyptian Society. The contents of one of these MS, are 
vory romarkable, and as they relat to the sale of a portion of the collections 
and offerings made from time to time on account, or for the benefit, of 
a certain number of mummics of persona described at longth, in very bad 

” Greek, with their childron and all their houacholda, it will, T conovive, not 
he out of place here to transcribe. the translation, { must premise, how. 
ever, that the price ie not very clearly expressed ; but ns the portion sold is 

‘only a moiety of a third part of the whole, und as the testimony of sixteen 

” witnesses was. thought necessary on the occasion, it is probable that the 

revenue thus obtained by the priests was by no means inconsiderable.} 


* Tdbtros Sorites CEgypto ot do Nubile on 1828 ot 1820, 
‘} Young's Discovorles in Hicroglyphical Literature, p, 60. 
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Dr. Youne’s Transiatrion or Mn, Grey’s Grex Auroerary, 


Copy of an Egyptian Writing respecting the Dead Bodies in Thyn, having been 
* ratif , . : 


“Tn the xxxvith year; Athyr 20, after the usual preamble, this writing 
witnesses: that the dresser among the servants of the great goddess (Isis?) 
Onnophris, the son of Horus, and of Senpoeris (aged about) forty, lively, 
tall, of a sallow complexion, hollow-syed, and bald, has ceded voluntarily 
for the price of .. .. to Horus, the son of Horus and Senpoeris, one moiety 
of the third part of the collection for the dead lying in Thynabunun, on 
the Libyan side of the Theban suburb, in the Mcmnonia: likewise one 
moiety of the third part of the services or liturgics and so forth: their 
names being Muthes the son of Spotus, with his children and all hia house- 
hold; Chapocrates, the son of Nechthmonthes, with his children and all; 
Arsiesis, the son of Nechthmonthes; likewise Pctemestus, the son of 
Nechthmonthes ; likewise Arsicsis, the son of Zminis; likewise Osoroeris, 
the son of (Horus); likewise Spotus, the son of Chapochonsis; likewise 
Zoglyphus: from which there belongs to Asos, the son of Horus and of 


‘Senpoeris ‘thy’ younger brother, one of (or, the younger brother of) 


the same dressers? a moiety of the aforesaid third part of the services 
and fruits, and so. forth, Yo has sold it to him in the year xxxvi;. 


’ twenty Athyr, in the reign of tho everlasting king, for the completion 


of the third part. Also a moiety of the fruits and so forth ‘of the other 
dead bodies in Thy. that is to say, Pateutemis with his children and 
all; and a moiety of the fruits belonging to me from the property of Pete- 
chonsis the milk bearer, and from a place on the Asiatic side, called Phre- 
cages, with the dead bodies in it; of which o moicty belongs to the same 
Asos: all these things I have sold to him. ‘They are thine, and I have re- 
ceived their price from thee, and I make no demand upon thee for them 
from this day: and if any person disturb thee in the possession of them, I 
will withstand the attempt, and if I do not (otherwise) repel it, I will use 
compulsory means, Written by Horus the son of Phabis, the writer of the 
(priests) of Amonrasonther, and the other gods of the temple. Witnesses: 
Erieus, the son of Phanres. Peteartres, the son of Pateutemis, Petearpo- 
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erates, the son ot ((lorus).  Snachommeus, the gon of Peteuris, Snacha- 
ines, the son of Psenchonsis. ‘Totoes, the son of Phibis, Portin, the son of 
Apollonius. Zmiuis, the son of Petemestus. Peloutemis, the son of Aw 
sicais. Amonorytius, the son of Pacomis, Tlorus, the son of Chinnnmnans, 
Armenis, the son of Zthenactis, Matsis, the son of Mirsis,  Antinuchis, 
the son of Antigines, Petophois, the son of Phibis. Panag, the son af’ 
Petosiris. Witnesses sixteon, 

Copy of the Registry. In the year xxxvij the ninth of Chaeak (v). 
Transacted at tho table in Diospolis, at which Lysimnchus is the President 
of the twentieth deparunont; in the account of Asclepiades and Ziminix, 
farmors of the tax, in which (he subseribing clerk is Plolommcus ; (he pur 
chaser Torus, the son of Lorus the dresser? a part of the man collected by 
them on account of the dead bodies lying in Thynabunun, inthe Alene. 
nian tombs of the Libyan suburh of ‘Thebes, for the avrviees which ave 
performed, Bought of Onnophris the son of Hori, pieces of bras -100, 
Zs. ‘Khe end : 


. ‘ 


eve ‘ 


Lysinuch, subscribes, 


Tho Royal Museum of Turin is rie in papyri obtained front M. Dra. 
vetli’s collection, M. Champollion oxamined them, tnd dexeribedl them na 
remarkable for their beauty, their size, their whiteness, aud their perfoet 
stale of preservation, Nearly the whole of thexe are written tn hierogly- 
phies, adorned with designs, ad are only extracts, more or lens extensive, 
of the grand funerary ritual: they have all been taken from neues, 
which perhaps accounts for their unifonnity. Tho length of one of these 
exceeds porhaps that of any other Inown MS, on papyrus, ‘Che one in 
the King’s cabinet, described in the great Fyeneh work on Myypt, and 
which was taken from Dbelween the thighs of a mummy ina cave in the 
interior of the mountain behind the Memnoniun temple an the plain af 
Thebes, is oxecedingly voluminous, and measured T believe lventy-two feet 
in length.* ‘This way regarded as the completa fancral ritual of which 
other funerary manuscripts, hieroglyphic or hieratic, contained portions 
cither longer or shorlor, according to the rank of the person for whom they 


* Tt is figured in vol. TI. Antiguitéa, pl. Gl. to G4. Description de l'Rgypte. 
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were made, M. Champollion had, however, remarked that"the designs on 
the beautiful mummy cases, which presented scenes and texts so analogous 
to those of the funerary ritual, likewise afforded some which were not to 
be found in the great MS. of the king. Ho therefore supposed that there 
existed a still more extensive copy of this ritual, a conjecture which has 
been confirmed by one of the papyri at Turin, which is also the funcrary 
ritual, and measures nearly sixty fect in length, In this MS. M,. Cham- 
pollion has discovored some very curious scenes, as well as the method of 
classing strictly in their order the various extracts from this ritual, which 
the other funerary papyri contain. ; 

At Turin M, Champollion applicd himself to the most beautiful MSS., 
and those in best preservation. Ie put aside about twenty parcels of 
papyri, blackened and corroded by time, doubled square, of different sizes, 
without designs, each enveloped in a piece of cloth. Fatigued by the per 
petual recurrence of the funerary ritual, which the best preserved and most 
beautiful papyri presented to him, he cast his cyo upon one of tho rejected 
packets, and found that it was written in hicratic, and the first line dis- 
closed to him the name and the prenomen of the great Sesostris! He saw 
this repeated cight or ten times in the MS, Connecting together no fewer 
than fifty fragments, which composed this MS., he was convinced that it 
contained cither a portion of history or a public act of the reign of Sesos- 
tris, Another MS., which upon bringing the fragments together he found 
to form a sheet of niore than two feet, M, Champollion ascertained to be 
the plan of a royal catacomb. ‘The design, ho says, is very fairly done, and 
some improvements have evidently been made of a very pale colour, as if 
dono with a black-lead pencil, The catacomb is that of king Ramses. 
Mojamoun, who built the magnificent palace of Medinct-Abou, of which 
fact these are the proofs. The commission of Egypt has drawn plans of 
many tombs, and one of those published corresponds exactly with that on 
this papyrus: it is the fifth of Biban-ol-Molouk, westward of Thebes, and 
the basso-relievos on this tomb discover very frequently the name of 
Ramses-Mefamoun. The great hall in the plan, upon the papyrus, repre- 
sents a bird’s-eye view of a sarcophagus in rogo granite; the lid is orna- 
mented with three personages with different attributes, and it is moreover 


precisely of the form, in every particular, of the lid, also in rose granite, 
x 
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‘taken from this samo tomb to the west, brought away by Belzoni, and pre- 
sentod to the University of Cambridge, which bears the name and pres 
nomen of Ramges-Meiamoun., The correspondence of the pla on the 
papyrus, M, Champollion justly observes, suggests some observations hot 
destitute of interest. It ix remarkable that the contours of the mountain 
shown upon the two plans agree perfecdly, and that evory corridor, every 
chamber, of the plan upon the papyrus bears an hieratic inseription, suc- 
ceeded by cyphors, giving very varied umbers, These are doubtless the 
dimensions of each part of tho royal excavation ; and, the commission having 
givon these very details in medres, we have this anew element of the great 
question respecting Mgyplian measures. 

One other papyrus of this collection, regarded hy M. Champotlion as 
unique, must be noticed. We considws it to be a genuine ehronatayien! 
picture, @ royal canon, the form of which reminded him of that of Manetho, 
and the fragments of whieh, when joined together, furnished him with a 
list of moro than 100 kings, Leva, thon, is am invahutble supplement to 
the celebrated gonenlogical table of Abydus, ae well an motive to ve. 
Mouble our zeal in the search for Egyptinn papyris a subject of great hape, 
if (hig search be oncournged by Goverment and the approbation of the 
friends of letters. 


CHAPTER XI. 


ON TUE PHYSICAL HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIANS. 


Varieties of coniplexton und Jigure among munkinil—ilificully of the subject-—prosent natives 
of Egypt descended cither fiom the Arabs or the Copts—Egyptian physiegnomy—opimun 
of domard—no trace of Negro descent—opinion of Volney—Browne—resemblance of the 
modern Gopts to the ancient mummies, paintings, and statues—the Bardbras—opinions af 
Legh —Prichard—Madien—measurement of the heads of mummies, Copts, and Nubiany- - 
opinion af Lari cy— Blumentach’s arrangement of the varieties in the national physiognomy 
uf the Bgyplians—con figuration of the skull—methods adopted by Camper, Blumenbach, 
and Cuvier, to dolermine the diversities description uf the skulls of mummics—peculiarity 
in the formation of the tecth —huir of mummies—stuture of the ancient Egyptians-~circum- 
cision practised by the Figyplians. 


Wrrutn the whole range of objects embraced by natural history, there is 
no one capable of exciting an interest superior or even equal to that which 
results from « consideration of the variety, both of form and complexion, 
among mankind. Deoply interesting as this cnquiry must be, and im- 
portant in the highest degree as it certainly is in the physical history of 
man, it is remarkable that little of any value has, until very recently, beon 
elicited on the subject. The errors and falsehoods which abound in the 
earlicr writers have becn dissipated by the laborious researches and accurate 
information of later naturalists, who have much enriched our store of 
knowledge in this departinént. It is nol my intention, and it would he 
foreign to the purpose of the present work, to enter into a consideration of 
the causes which have been assigned for the varieties of complexion and 
figure observable in the human species. The difficulties attendant upon 
such an enquiry havo been attempted to be solved by numerous hypotheses, 
forming subjects of curious speculation. The natural history of our specics 
is now daily receiving additional elucidation ; but sufficient information has 
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hardly yot been obtained to form a regularand aystomatical view of the subject. 
Much has already been accomplished, but more remaing to be done, and it 
will only bo achieved by a diligent and lnborious examination of all the cir- 
cumstances connected with this interesting and important enquiry. 

Tho present natives of Egypt are considered 10 be either the descondants of 
the Arabs, who overran the valley of the Nile in the early part of the seventh 
century, or of the Copts, who are regarded by some ag tho only yemuins of 
the gonuine Hgyptian race. Various opinions have prevailed, und atill con- 
tinue {o provail, ns to the primeval race of the Ryyptians. By some they have 
been regarded aa af tho Negro race, by others as having volation to the 
Chinego, and somo have considered them as allied to the Copts of Cairo. 
The character of the physiognomy of the Hgyptinn race is distinctly pre- 
served in the mummics, ‘Those, according ta Jontard,* reaermble neither 
the Copts, Chinese, nor Negro. The Arnbs und the inhabitants of Opper 
Rgypt present moro resemblance to tho minnimied and the ancient 
seulptures han any beside, ‘Thin hw hean parlicuhaly observed hy the 
author L havo just referred to, and it hut heen contirmed by the apinions of 
several of his fellow-travellors © Plus nous avons choreled Xin verifier,” 
says he, “plus Pexperionce Pa confirmey.” ‘The Negro frequently appenes 
ag a captive in the aculplured figures of the Egyptian tombs: lia sable 
complexion, flat lips, and woolly hair, are well delineated, ‘The charactor 
most commonly represented is of a race very different in appenvuner, id 
distinguished hy a sharp countenance, a swarthy complexion, the hur 
curled, but not woolly, It has been vomurked} that in the more ancient, as 
woll as the modern sculptures, the leading figures, the heroes of the design, 
are almost invariably the furthest removed from the Negra expression af 
countenance, and that they sometimes approach to that characte: to which 
wo are accustomed to assign the praiae of manly beauty. "The paintings are 
said to confi this view; the pure and uncempounded coloura teed by the 
Egyptian arlists onabling them to distinguish, if not nicely, yet with 
sufficient clearness, between the different races whieli they represent. ‘The 
still more wexceptionable testimony of the mnvuumics ia equally strong. 


* Deaor, cea ypogdes, ps 2k. | Quarterly Rev, Na. 86, pe 190, 
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Those of the upper orders reveal the almost living lineaments of a people, 
tawny,'not black, with long and sometimes lank hair, and with features 
which bear no trace of Negro descent. 

The celebrated Volney has endeavoured to prove that the original inha- 
bitants of Egypt were Negroes, and that, accordingly, the world is indebted 
to that sable race for all the arts and sciences which ave generally con- 
sidered as having been transmitted to us by the ancient Egyptians, and for 
the erection of those stupendous and magnificent monuments the remains 
of which havo so strongly excited the admiration of all ages. The testimony 
of Herodotus* is rather in favour of this opinion, peddynpoée kat ovddrprxec, 
“ black in complexion, and woolly headed.” Mr. Browne+ thinks this may 
apply to the greater or less degree of blackness and crispature of the 
Egyptians as compared with the Grecks to whom the author was addressing 
himself, and he corroborates this interpretation of the passage of Herodotus 
by a reference to a similar one from Ammianus Marcellinus| in which 
that author says that the ligyptians are dérati, » term of cqually strong 
import wrth the werdyypoee of Ilerodotus, but, like it, ovidently applied in a 
comparative senso; for, in the very noxt sentence, he says, erubescunt, they 
blush, or grow red. It is true, indeed, as Mr, Browne says, that Negroes 
suffer a certain change of countenance when affected with the sentiment of 
shame, but it would be rather a bold assertion that the word erubescere can 
over bo applied to characterize the ellect of that fecling ona Negro. It 
may also be urged as a strong evidence against this that ancient writers 
preserve a complote silence as to the Nogro charactor of the Egyptians. In 
this absence of historical testimony, thorefore, we are compelled to recur to 
the sculptured figures found on the ruins of the temples and tombs, and 
these, as I have already noticed, are in oppositjon to such an opinion. The 
small statues of Isis and other deities in which the hair is frequently re- 
presented of length, goes also very far towards contradicting it. It might 
be supposed that the appearance of the mummies would place this matter 
beyond doubt, but the mode of embalming, and the substances employed 
in the operation, tend much to obscure the matter, and it is not possible, in 
my opinion, to draw any satisfactory conclusion as to tye preciso colour of 
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the skin of the anciont Egyptians from Chose prexervect specimens of the 
race, 

The present Copts are by M, Niebuhr, Mr, Browne, and others, sup. 
posed to be the genuine descendants of the ancient Egyptians, and to pre 
serve the family likeness in their dusky brown complexion, their dark eyes 
and hair, often curled, their lips sometimes thick, but the nose as often 
aquiling, and other marks of a total dissimilitude hetween them and the 
Negro race, Mr. Browne particularly remarked * the resemblance between 
the modem Copts and the ancient miummies, paintings, and statues. Ma. 
Logl} bears his testimony to the similarity of the visage mud appear 
ance of the modern Copts to the paintings found in the tombs of Thebes, 
Tle remarks, however, that the inhabitants of the ishiuid of Blephantine are 
nearly black, whereas the Barfbras, who live xo umeb further to the south, 
are considerably fairer in their complexions, But, notwithstanding then 
colour, the females of Mlephantine are conspicuous for their elegamt shapes, 
and ave, upon the whole, the finest women he saw in Upper Epypt ‘The 
appearance of blacks at Mlephanting is cortainly curious, and Me, Leph 
thinks may, perbaps, he explained by the removal of nw tribe of Negiaes tram 
the west, and the settlement of a colony inthis neighbourhood. De. Uriehiud 
has arrived at nearly a similar conclusion, In a letter with whieh le 
has favoured me, he guys that, after examining all the evideuce that le 
could collect, he dvew the inference that the Egyptians were a peaple “rather 
resenbling the Berborius or Bardbras of the Upper Nile, who are a red os 
copper-coloured race, with hair not woolly, than like the Nezracs.' 

Mr. Madden] believes the ancient Egyptians to have had swarthy cou 
plexions and wiry hair, not like the negroes, but Jile the modern Nubians. 
Vo bestowed some puins in the examination of a great number of the beads 
of mummies to ascortain this point, and he hax given a compuntive table 
of the measurements of the honds of twelve intmmies divested of their in- 
legumenta, of twelve living Copts divested of their hair, nnd of twelve 
living Nubians divested also of their hair: from these observations he cou. 
cludes that there is no affinity between the head of the Egyptian mummy 
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and that of the Copt, and he tells us that the great distinction between the 
mummy and Copt, in a linc drawn right across the orbits, from one external 
angle of the cye to that of the other, is in the greater space of the Copt 
across the eyes, in overy skull that he measured, the line across tho orbits 
of the Copt being half an inch longer than in the same line of the mummy. 
In this respect, likewise, the Nubian skull diflered nothing from the Jatter. 
Ue describes the old Egyptian skull as extremely narrow across the fore- 
head, and of an oblong shape anteriorly. THe supposes he must have seen 
several thousands of mummy heads; but he says he never found one with 
a broad oxpanded forehead, It is among the Nubians, Mr, Madden thinks, 
we are to search for the true descendants of the Egyptians ; a swarthy race, 
with wiry hair, surpassing, in the beauty of their slender forms, all the 
people of the Hast ; living on the confines of Egypt, whero probably their 
ancestors had been driven by the Persians ; and possessing a dialect some. 
what mixed with Arabic, but which he observed no Arab understood.* 

In examining the paintings which still retain so much freshness in the 
temples at Phil, Mv, Maddon was more struck here than elsewhere by the 
different complexions given to the two sexes in their pictures; the males 
were always painted red, and the females yellow. ‘The few colowrs,” says 
Mr. Madden, “known to the Egyptians, enabled them to approach no 
nearer Lo the real complexions of their race. If a painter had now only the 
use of the primitive colours, he would find that red would be the nearest 
appronch to the swarthy complexion of the male Nubian, and yellow to the 
female, whoso tint is so much lighter from the less exposure to the sun. + 
But what struck me as the greatest proof I met with in Nubia of the 
identity of the Nubian race and that of the Egyptian is the strong resem- 
blanee of the former to the features of all the Egyptian statues. The 
length of the eye, and the peculiar softness of the mouth, are tho two dis- 
linguishing characteristics of Egyptian physiognomy, such as their sculpture 
has transmitted; and those are the vory points which ave most remarkable 
nthe Nubian countenance, One must have seon the people of Nubia to 

* Wuvela IT, 95, : 
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understand how beautiful is that elongation of the eye which is peculiar to 
them and to the Egyptian figures.’* 

Baron Larrey considers the Copts to be the trne deseundants of the m- 
cient Egyptions. He collected a number of the skulls of this people, and 
compared them with those of the Abyssinions and Ethiopians, and found 
them to differ very little from exch other, Ue describes the Abyasiuian in 
the following terms: “ L’Abyssin ales yeux grands, un regard agrdable, 
ct Vangle interne on est incling chez fui; les ponmettes sont plus auillantes ; 
les joucs forment, avee les angles prononeds de In mAchoire et de la houche, 
wn triangle plus régulior; les Jdvres xont dpaisves suns tre renverades, 
comme chez les ndgres, et, ainai que je Pai deja dit, les dents sont belles 
et moing avancées ; les arcades alyéolaircs sont inoing clondaess entin, le 
teinte des Abyssins eat cuivré.” } 

Professor Blumonbach conceives that wo mmat adopt at lenat Cheee prine 
cipal varictios in the national physiognamy of Che nuciont Meyptinnas UL. 'She 
Ethiopian cast; 2. The one approaching to the Tindoay 38. "The saixed, pau 
taking, ina manner, of both the former, The for’, he ways, ix ehivily dive 
tinguished by the prominont maxilla, turgid Lips, brond flut nase, and pros 
truding cyeballs, such as Voluoy finds the modern Copte: sneh, avcording 
to his description and the best figures given by Norden, is the countenance 
of the Sphinx; such were, nccording to the well-lnoewn passage of Hero 
dotus on the origin of the Colchians, even the Egyptinna af his time; and 
thus hath Lucian lilewise represented a young Eygyptinn at Rome, 

The second, or Uindoo cnst, is charneterized by « long slender nosy, long 
and thin oyolida, which run upwards from the tap af the noxe towarda the 
tomples, cars placed high on the head, a short and very thin hadily atructure, 
and very long shanks. As an deal of this form Professor Blumenbuch - 
alduces the painted female figure upon the back of the sureaphagua of 
Captain Lothieullier’s mummy in the British Museum, and which, he 
thinks, most strikingly agrees with the unequivocn) national form of the 
Hindoos, which is so often to be geen upon Tidian paintings, 

The third sort of Ngyptinn configuration, he saya, id not similar to either 
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of the preceding ones, but seems to partake something of both, which must 
have been owing to the modifications produced by local circumstances in a 
forcign climate, This is characterized by a peculiar turgid habit, flabby 
cheeks, a short chin, lerge prominent eyes, and rather a plump make in the 
person. . This.is the structure most. frequently to be met with.* 

The configuration of the skull offers the most important diversities in 
the human form, and the attention of Professor Camper, Professor Blu- 
menbach, and the Baron Cuvier, has been principally directed to this 
point. Each of these eminent naturalists and physiologists has proposed . 
various methods to arrive at a precise knowledge of the different appear. - 
ances, and adopted peculiar modes of classifying them, and reducing them 
to.general principles. Anatomists cannot fail to observe the great varicty 
which exists in crania belonging to different nations; and although these 
are sufficiently constant to mark the national peculiarities of the class to 
which they belong,.yet so gradual are the changes or shades lending to this” 
variety. to be traced, that it is with much difficulty they are rendered per- 
ceptible, ; 

As the most remarkable difference in the heads of man’ and other 
aninals is principally observable’ in: the . relative proportions of skull and 
face, it has been proposed to ascertain the nature and extent of these by 
the application of what is called the fucial line. Professor Camper was, I 
believe, the first to adopt this method, and his plan consisted in drawing a 
line from the most prominent part of the forehead to the most projecting 
part of the upper jaw: this he called the facial Ine, Another being drawn 
from this latter point in a horizontal direction, and extended to the opening 
of the external ear, enabled him readily to take the angle formed by. the 
two lines, and thus he endeavoured to determine the degree of intellectual 
character of the individual, by marking tho relative proportion between 
that part of. the skull in which the brain is contained and that of the face, 
which is known to be the principal seat of the organs’ of sense, He thus 
considered the form of the skull principally with reference to the varicties 
of expression imparted to he countenance by the diversity of its configurn- 


, 
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tion, and to the supposed connexion of this formation with the character at 
the mind. 

That the mode proposed by Camper will, to 9 certain degrea, point out 
the gonoral character of animals, and manifest the extent of docility or ine 
stinct possessed by them, is unquestionably truc, und founded upon anato- 
mical and physiologicul knowledge; for Professor Seommering has long 
since very satisfactorily shown* that in proportion to the size of the brain 
oxeceding that of the rest of the nervous system, do unimala approach inn 
greater or less degree to what we term reason. The face is the chief 
seat of the organs of senso, as the cavity of the skull is of intellect, and the 
devolopement of cach is correspondent to the character of the animal, Man 
has by far the largest skull, properly so called, and the sumnllest fee; and, 
in proportion as other animals deviate from this condition, do they alae 
manifest their stupidity and ferocity, Butythe faciul angle id inguiticient to 
exhibit the charactevisties of the sleulls of different nations; it is chiefly 
applicable where varieties in the form or prominence of the jaws wre nist 
remarkable, and it hae been justly vomarked Chiat crania of the most different 
nations, which differ toto ewlo from each other on the whale, have the sane 
facial linc, and, on the contrary, thut skulls of the same nation, which 
agree in general charactor, difler very much in the direction of this line 
Reference to the Deendes Craniorum of Professor Blumenbach will abun- 
dantly prove this position. 

The facial angle of man varies from 65° to K5¥. {fn the representation 
“of thoir deilics nnd herocs, the masters of Grecian art carried this ungle 
to 100°, and overy one must have been struck with the bigh and elevated 
character of their ancient atatucs. ‘Chis practice is, therefore, in striet 
accordance with the principle of Camper. The facial angle, however, will 
only givo us the dimensions of the akull in one direction; and should its 
capacity vary easentially, cither posteriorly or laterally, we acquire no in- 
a 


* Digs, Incug. do Basi Encophali ot Originihny Nercornm Cranio egredentinm, Ata. Gott 
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formation of this condition by the method of Camper. Baron Cuvier felt 
this deficiency, and endeavoured to supply it by proposing two sections of 
tho skull and face, one vertical and the other longitudinal. By these means 
we are enabled to ascertain with precision the relative proportions of the 
skull compared with those of the face: thus the extent of the intellectual 
and sensitive structures become apparent.* Professor Blumenbach felt also 
strongly the difliculty of adopting any one mode by which the varicty of 
appearances in the conformation of the skull could be shown, and he was 
induced Lo omploy a method differont from cither that of Camper or Cuvier, 
and by which he conocived that, at one glancé, he could distinguish the 
greater number of distinctive marks of tho skulls of different individuals and 
nations, This method is also founded upon the comparative magnitude of 
the jaws, thus based upon the relative proportions of skull and face. His 
method was to place various sleulls upon a table in a row, and contemplate 
them from behind, By this means ho obtained a good knowledge of the 
breadth ox narrowness of the skull, and according as the face profocted or 
receded he obtained a view of its relative magnitude or diminutiveness, 
This is, 1 think, tho best method that has beon adopted. : 

Blumenbach classes the heads of the Egyptian mummies in his first grand 
division—the Caucasian variety, a class which, as Mr, Lawrence has snid, 
“ includes all the human races in which the intellectual endowments of man _, 
have shone forth in the greatest native vigour, have received the highest 
cultivation, and havo, produced the richest and most abundant fyuits in phi- 
losophy, science, ahd art, in religion and morals, in poetry, eloquence, and 
the finc arts, in civilization and government, in all that can dignify and 
ennoble the specics.”t 

The assertion of Volney, that the ancient Egyptians were Negroos, is not 
supported by the cxamination of the mummies. The heads of mummies 
aro, however, far from displaying a uniformity of appearance, and the situ- 
tion of Egypt has beon observed to favour the notion of a mixed population, 


* ‘The proportions thus obtained are curious and worthy the attention of the render; they 
may be found in the Legons d’Anatomio Comparée of M, Cuvic. 
| Leatures, p. 338, 
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emanating at various times fron different quarters of Afrien, Asin, and 
Europe. ‘Tho comummication with Arabia and India by the Red Sea, and 
with Africa from the south and west, may account for ome of the varieties 

afforded among miuminies, ond in the representations of the painter and 
sculptor. No distinctly or unequivocally Negro skull has, Thelieve, been 
found among the mummies ; Uhe one most approaching to that character by 
the projection of the jaws and the reclining forchend was in the nniminy of 
Mr. Saunders, now in my possession 5 but this differs in many respects from 
therskull of the Nogro. 

Blumenbach has figured three skulle from muaniies in hin Deendes Grn. 
niorum, Nos, 1, 31, and 62. No.7 representa the herd of an’ Meyption 
mummy purchased ofa Dantzic merchant in 1778, The skull is compressed 
at tho sides, chiofly towards the Cop. ‘The foreheud is siall, but eachor ole. 
gantly arched. ‘Che eyebrows are very profainent and the arhita large, 
Tho cheelt bones appear large from tho malar fosaw bey much sunk. Che 
lower jaw is large and aGrong 5 the crawne af the ineidar Cooth are deaerihed 
as thick, cylindrical, or obtusely conical, rathor than lanceteahuped. ‘Co. 
ronw erase, eylindrice magis aut obtuae conten quam sculpriformes.* 
The hinder part of the head projected groully. ‘Cho Professor sume up lis 
description by declaring the skull to possess the sime character as Uhnt 
which the great works of ancient Ngyptian art papire to. En universmu 
hujus cranii habitus cundem characterem pre ac ferre videlur quem eb in 
gentin Egyptiace neti voteris opera spirant, non quidem clegantem et pul- 
chellum est magni.” 

No. 31 is the skull of a male, aud is leas compressed at the sides Chin Ute 
preceding, and the cheek bones are a little narrower, and the-eyehrows not 
80 prominent. ‘Tho same appearances of the teeth presented themmelver in 
thig ag in the former skull, ‘The incisors in cach jaw, but particularly the 
Upper one, were not wedged lilo lnneets, bent on the insidy, and temtinatinys 
in a transverse point, as is the cage with tecth destined by nature for eulting 
or ‘dividing the food; but thick, obtuge, and towards the outermost rim 
obliquely truncated on ils broad facet Profesaoy Autenricth, of Tubingen, 

* Docas I. p. 14 
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presented to Professor Blumenbach an impression from a copper-plate en, 
graving representing the jaws of a mummy, the tecth of which so perfectly 
cqrresponded with those above described that, Professor Blumenbach says, 
you would imagine they had boon drawn from those belonging to his skull. 
T have observed the same description of tecth in three heads of mummies. 
The same has beon remarked by Dr. Middleton in the Cambridge mummy ; + 
by Bruckmann at Cassel,t and something similar by Storr, in a mummy 
preserved at Stuttgard.§ This appearance of the teeth, however, is not 
found in other specituens. Professor Blumenbach could not observe if in 
the Gotlingen mummy, nor in two that he examined at the British Museum; 
but he found this peculiar structure in the mummy of a child about six 
years old, belonging to John Symmons, esq,’ 

Of No. 52 no description is given, and I lament this the more as the 
skull simply noticed as ‘* Mumire Agyptince Tertim” differs from the lwo 
already noticed, and corresponds to that of my Grmco-Hgyptian mummy, 
A front view only is given: thore is no lower jaw, and the incisor tecth are 
wanting. 

Professor ‘Soemmering has also described three heads of mummies. In 
one of these he notices a larger space marked out for the temporal muscle ; 
but in no other respect docs it appear to partake of the Negro character. 
The other two are distinctly mentioned as not differing from the European 
formation. f can state the same of the greater number of skulls in my 
own collection, or that I have beon ablo to examine clsowhere. Baron 
Cuvier examined more than fifty heads of mummies, and he says that not 
one of them prosented the charactors of the Negro or Hottentot.¢ I have 
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seven heads of Egyptian mummies in my collection, and with the exception 
of one specimen, that of the mummy of T. Saunders, exq., there fe not the 
slightest approximation to the Nogro characjer. 

"Herodotus has stated the skull of the Egyptian to be romarkably thick. 
This obsorvation has not been confirmed by any other writer, and it is 
donicd by thany. I have scon the skull exceedingly thin, although the indi- 
vidual to whom it belonged had not attained an advanced age, 

The hair of the mummics, as has already been noticed in the chapter on 
embalming, varies much in its character. In some instances it is long and 
smooth ; this was the case with the mummy deseribed by Denon, in another 
by Belzoni, and is also noticed in the large French work on Teypt. Mr, 
‘Wilkinson brought me three heads from Thebes, and one of these exhibited 
a profusion of dark brown bair upwards of a foot in length, and at the back 
part was plaited in three distinet portions, oxnelly as ibis done in this country 
and in Egypt by the fomales at the present day, In my Griveo-Hyyptinn 
tummy and in Dr. Leo's mummy the hair was very short and) amooth ; 
in Mr, Saunders's inmmmy it waa short and eneled. ‘The head of Toraciai, 
as ix the case with all the priests, wns shaven close. Lt is difficult to any 
any thing preciso with respect to the goneral colour, which apponre fre- 
quently to be affected by the process of embalming: in the greater num- 
her of instances it has obtained a reddish hue, but [ have frequently seen 
it quite black nnd occasionally grey. 

The stature of the anciont Egyptians would, from the meugurements 1 
have taken and collected of different mummies, appenr to have been some. 
what diminutive, In no ingtance have I been ablo to mect with a mummy 
that evon enveloped in its bandages would measure more than five feet six 
inches, The following collection will domonstrato this subject ~~ 


1, Malo Mummies in their Bandayes. 
Fart. — Inchos, 


. k Greco-Rgyption Mummy & <5 2 a) 6 
2, Mummy at Dresden 5 5 3 
3, Captain Lothicullior’s mummy nt the Unitish Musoum 5 2 


4, Mummy.at the British Muscum (varnished specimen): 5 2 
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. Mummy at the Museum of the London University 


6. Mummy ofa Youth at the British Museum 


ot Owe 


Lo] a 


ha 


| 
2, 
3. 


II. Female Mummies in their Bandages. 


. Dr. Mead’s Mummy* ‘ : 
. Mummy in the Museum of the London Univer: sity 
. Mummy at the British Museum 
» Mummy at Dresden ie. 4 : 
. Dr, Perry’s Mummy eo a ee 
TIL. Unrolled Male Mummies. 
Mummy belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society 


at the Museum of the King’s College 
Grieco-ligyptian Mummy ‘ 


. M. Cailliaud’s Grieco-Egyptian Murmy 


Mummy of Horscisi at the Museum of the Royal 
' Qolloge of Surgeons www, 


IV. Unrolled Female Mummies. 
Mr. Davidson's Mummy .  . .. 
Dr. Granville’s Muminy 2... 
Dr. Lec’s Mummy SS dic at 
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Foot, Inches. 
5 2 
5 0, 
5 5 ° 
5 } os 
5 0 
4 1h 
4 10 
5 5 
5 4 
5 3} 
5 3t 
5 2 
§ 0%. 
4 11 


The following table of the relative measwwements of various’ parts of the 


body may not be unacceptable. 
re le te ent en SH 


| te i oT Ti 
Top of the head to the angle of the jaw . 74) 
Nok } . . + «4 4 3 
Shoulder to trochanter =. 1 ae 17 1 
Trochanter to the knee. 1 6 1 3 
Knee to foot ee ‘ 1 64 |.1 5 
Arm ' . ‘ ' ’ 1 0 1 0 
Fore-arm . ‘ ' 
Hand ’ 
Foot 


















in} ft : 

7h G4 

8 a4 
1 10 1 6 
1 aj} 1 2 
1 4g] 1 2 

1} 104 

10} 0 

Th 7 

9 8 


* This so much oxcceds all the instances I have mengured that I am disnoged to think: Hr 
haa been some mistake in tho atatement, 
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TTerodotus* and othor authors acquaint us that circuincivion was gene- 
rally practised among the Egyptians. Tho Ethiopians alao porformed this 
rite, and the Phoonicians .and Syri of Palestine toulk (he custom from the 
Egyptians.} ‘The Colchians were supposed by Merodotus to be of Kyyp- 
tian origin, and he says that he belioved them to have belonged to the army 
of Sesostris, Not only from their conformation, their black colour, and 
curly hair doca he draw this inforonee, but more especially from their having 
from time immemorial practised circumcision. From the Colehiann, he 
says, the Syrii{ (Cappadocians) learnt the practice. The Phamicinna 
having intercourse with Greece, he tells us, refrained from cireumoinings 
their new-born children. Whether cireumeision be of Mthiopian or Egyp- 
tian origin is not quite clear. Lt probably belongs to the former, as it ap 
pears not unlikely that Upper Egypt was peopled by the Mthiopians, Per 
haps the practice originated in a regard for heulth and cluanliness. All 
Rgyptians wore not obliged to submit lo the operation, the priusts only were 
compolled Lo undergo it, or those wishing to bo initiated into the mysteries, 
oy to obtain a knowledge of tho aneed sciences. § Females underwent 0 
similar operation, ad we learn from Strabo and others; wid a modem 
travellor, M. Labate, says that he has observed traces of thia operation in 
women. My Grwco-Bgyption mummy had not been circumcised, Mr. 
Madden states that for one Egyptian mummy bearing the murke of vireum- 
cision there are fifty that do nol, 


* Duterpe, lib, ii, § 34. | Ibid. § 104. t Sue Beliwedghnenser, § Wernvling, 


CHAPTER XI 


1 
teen . 


ON THE SACRED ANIMALS EMBALMED BY THE BGYPTIANS. 


Numorous animals held sacred and embalmed by the Egyptians—worship throughout Egypt 
of the bull, dog, hawk, and ibis—origin of the worship of animals—difficulty of ‘the 
enquiry—nb one principle adequate to the explanation of tt—Dr. Prichard’s opinion 
Egyplion mythology—elucidation by Porphyry—sacred animals maintained at great ew- 
pense—ridicule of the worship of animals by Anaxanrides—deoliie of mythological lew ning 
and suporstitions—orship Of Osiris and Isis—tablo of the sacred animals—munmies of 
animals not to be found in human tombs—catacomd of birds—Cailliaud's opinion on the 


mode of embalming the sucrad animals. 


Quis nescit Volusi Bithynice, qualia demens 
Aigyptus portenta colat? Crocodilon adorat 
Para heee, ile pavet fatmum seipontibus Ibin, 
Effigies sacri nitet aurea Cereopitheci, 

. Dimidio Magiem 1esonant, ubi Memnone chorde, 
Atguo yetns Thebe contum jacet obruta portis. 
Illic croruleos, hic piscem fluminis, illic 
Oppida tota canem vencrantur, nemo Dianam + 
Porrum ct cepe nefae violare ao frangere Morsu, 
O sanctas gentes, quibus hee nagcuntur in hortis 
Numina ! lauatis animalibus abstinot omnis 
Mensa, nofas illic footum fugulare expelle, 
Carnibus humanis vesci licct. ; 

Juvenatis Satyr. 16. 


Wr have already scen upon how extended a scale the ancient Egyptians 


practised the ar of embalming the human species, and our asto- 
Z 
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nishment will not be Jess excited by an examination into the tombs that 
have been devoted to the reception of the prepared and preserved bodies 
of vavious kinds of animals respected and even worshipped by this people: 
quadrupeds, birds, tuphibia, fishes, inseets, nay ever. plants, have heen 
in putticulay parts of Egypt and at different tines the objects of religious 
superstition,* 

Ryypt has ever been regarded as the principal seat of idolatry wid supe 
stition, and this has arisen from the attention paid to various animes aed 
the respect shown fo their renutius.  Cistorinna, mythologists, orators, 
poets, and painters have vied with each other in divplaying the worship of 
aninds by the Egyptians. Corbitt animals were supported wt the public 
expense. ‘The people offered wr presents to the ani representing the 
divinity to whous Chey were addressing their prayers, to render their suypplix 
cations fruitttl. Animals of the lowest-character, even cile insvets, have 
heen fostered ia thety temples, noueished by their priests, erabalnred: after 
death, entombed with pomp, aad received: all kinds of homo. Phone 
who cither by accident or design have ocensioned the death of any of there 
animals have even paid the forfeit of their lives as the penntly of the of 
fence. “Tle who has voluntarily killed a comiverated: anim? saya Digs 
dorus Siculus,} is pushed with death; but, i any one hay even invoe 
luntarily killed a cat, or wn ibis, it is impossible for hin to exeape capital 
punishment; the mob drags him to it, treating him with every ernelty, 
and sometimes without wailing for judgment to he paused. This treat 
ment inspires such terror that if any person happens to find one of these 
aniuals dead he goes to a distance from it, and by his evies and) yronuis 
indicates that he has found the animal dead, "This superstition is so deeply 
impressed on tho minds of the Egyptians, and tho rexpect they bene these 
animals is so profound, that at the time when their ing Plalomy was not 


* Mode Pauw xnpposes that Emope possemen very few animal mmuamies tin from enti 
combs situated beyond the twentydsth degree of north latina, ‘Phe trae eae ef Ute 
senreity of embalmed avimals in Tholuia he wihibutes to the diflianlty of procuring a auliotent 
quantily of druga of the best quality, nel ws the eedin and bitumen of Judea. 

( Lint § 83. 
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as yet declared the friend of the Roman people, when they were paying all 
possible court to travellers from Italy, and their fears made them avoid 
every ground of accusation, and every pretext for making war on them, 
yet,a Roman having killed a cat, the people rushed to his house, and 
neither the entreatics of the grandces whom the king sent for tho purpose, 
nor the terror of the Roman name, could protect this man from punish- 
ment, although the act had been involuntary, Ido not relate this anecdote 
on the authority of another ; for T was an eye-witness of it during my stay 
in Egypt.”> 

Did the Egyptians really regard these animals as divinities? Strabo says 
that.the aworship of animals obtained throughout Egypt for the bull, the 
dog, tHe hawk, and the ibis; but that in various parts other animals were 
the objects‘ of tho superstitious veneration of particular cities. ‘The people 
of Sais and the Thebans adored the sheep; those of Lycopolis the wolf 
(or jackal) ; those of IIermopolis the ape (or monkey), Herodotus tells 
us that the aflimals estcemed as sacred. in one city were held in abhorrence 
and detestation in another, and that these varicties of opinion were fre.” 
quent sources of quarrel and dispute. Thus the Ombites fought against 
the Tontyrites on account of the sparrow-hawks, and the Cynopolitans 
against the Oxyrhynchites from disputes about dogs and pikes. The people 
of Mendes honoured the goat, but immolated the sheep. The inhabitants of 
Thebes worshipped Jupiter Ammon under the figure of a ram, and offered 
to him goats in sacrifice. ILcrodetus ascribes the veneration of the ihis to 
its utility, and Cicero appears to have been of the same opinign, for he 
says, “Ipsi qui irridentuy A’gyptii nullam bolluam nisi ob afiquam utili- 
talem consecraverunt, velut ibes maximam vim serpentium conficiunt. 
Possum de ichncumonum utilitate, de crocodilorum, de felium dicere: sed 
nolo esse longior.”* It is quite natural to trace the origin of the worship 
of animals to the benefits slipposed to be derived from their services, or ns 
being typical of ‘their powers and propertics—tho ox tills the land, the cow 
yiolds, mill, the shoop ,aftords wool, the dog exhibits vigilance and gives 
protection, the hawk destroys serpents, &c. &c. Mr. Wilkinson conceives 


> 


* De Natura Deorum, Hib. i 
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the muluiplicily of objects of Kgyptian worship to have been owing, jn some 
measure, to the “ indiscriminate admission of whatever was considered 
beneficial to mankind, or in which the least resemblance could ybe trnced 
of the properties of those deities already worshipped.* 

The Abbé Banicrt thinks the reason assigned by Deradotus and Cicero 
muy have tended to keop wp the worship of these animals; but he docs not 
conceive it to hyve derived its origin from such causes, Je agnis bien,” 
says this author, “dla verité, que Je reconnoissinee ot In cralnte ont intro 
duit, plusicurs Diowx dans le monde; jo ne discouviens pas ausal des grandes 
wliliter, qwon retire do plusigurs animaux, cl jo ignore pas jus’) quel 
détail est descondu sur ce sujet Gérard Vossius dans son trite de Lfdolatrie; 
mais cette scule vaigon auroitelle sulli pour Giger des monstres eb devils 
ingectos on autant de Divinites? Neattribaons pus dca pore squvantd of 
cultivé des exces dont il no fut jamais capable ‘Toute culte west paw un 
culte voligioux, ot encore moins ime vraie adoration; eb lot ee qui est 
plocd dans los (anples pour tre Pobjot de da venération publique, ieat pus 
au ring dos Dieux. Cela étant, jo erois que le culle que les prdtred Heyy 
tions rendoiont aux animaux, oit puroment velatif, et qu'il ae ferininwit 
aux Dieux dont ils dloient Les symboles.” 

In support of the proposition thus advanced, the Abbd goos on to show 
that the ‘bull was the symbol of Onivis and of Jais, and that these divinities 
themselves were merely symbols of the sun and moon: the worship af the 
bullsMndvis and Apis, the former being the emblem of the sun, the Jatter of the 
moon, 08 we learn from Porphyry, A@lian, Ammianua Marcelliowsy, and others. 
The inhabitants of Mendes rendered worship to Pan, and represented hint 
under the figure of a goat; and this, according (o Diodorus Sieuhia, wir 
typical of the fecundity of uature. "Che dog is the most vigihunt af aninantsy 
and Moreury has been painted with the head ofa dog. [awauld appenr, then, 
that the worship rendered to aniinals was only t relative one, and that Ley 
received divine honours only as typical of the divinities Chomaelvos. — [t is 
easy to concoive how the mass of the people in seeceutling times would lone 


* Matoria Hioroglyphica, Part L, p. 13. 
. ‘t Momoiroa do L Academic des Ingeriptions, tom, IL p. 80s 
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sight of the original of this worship, and transfer to the animals themselves 
the adoration intended to be far, otherwise bestowed. ‘ 
yr It would be a task of no little difficulty to assign the reasons or motives 
which gave rise to the worship of animals among the Ugyptians, To 
account for the worship of such strange gods ; for the respegt and,venctation 
paid to some of the meanest objects of creation are still dosiderata ' in, 
mythology. No one principle is adequate to explain tho gubject. The 
worship wag not confined to the useful animals, nor did it include many 
that could be ranged in that class: on the contrary, it embraced many of 
the most noxious and destructive, Lucian has looked upon the snered 
animals as types or emblems of various constellations or figures of groups 
of stars in the heavens; but this is insufficient to explain the mystery. The 
attributes of the deity expressed by the qualities ‘of various animals have, in 
“the opinion of others, given rise to the worship of animals. ‘There is pro- 
bably somewhat of truth in all these conjectures, though, taken allogether, 
it must. be confessed they are inadequate to the solution of the question. Dr, 
Prichard conceives the truce explanation of this worship to be deeply rooted’ 
in the principles of the Egyptian mythology, and. porhaps better clucidated 
by Porphyry than any other author. Jn support of his’opinion he quotes 
the following passage:-—'‘ The Egyptian pricsts (ays Porphyry)* having 
profited by their diligent study of philosophy, and their intimate acquaint- 
ance with the nature of the gods, have learnt that the divinity permeates 
not human beings only; that man is not the only creature on the carth 
possessed of soul, but that nearly the same spiritual essence pervades all. 
the tribes of living creatures. On this account, in fashioning images of 
the gods, they have adopted the forins of all animals, and have sometimes 
joined the human figure with those of beasts, at others have combined 
the shapes of men and of birds ; for some of these images have the form of 
a man up to the neck, with the face of a bird or a lion, or some other 
creature. Others, again, have the hoad of a man, with the romainder of 
the body, cither the upper or lower parts, shaped like some other animal. 
On this account tho lion is adored by them as a god, and there is a part of 


\ * De Abstinentia, lik, iv. cap, 9. 
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Heypt which is called the Leontopolite nome, another ix called the Busirite, 
and a third the Cynopolitan; for they adore, under {these semblanees, the 
universal power which the gods have severally displayed in the variowi 
forms of living native.” Tn this passage De. Prichard perceives the 
doctrine of emanation, which he has endeavoured to trace among the funda. 
mental principles of the Egyptian philosophy,* and he sume up the whole 
in the following manner: —* We have seon that all the operations of nature 
were ascribed by the Mgyptiaus to certain dumons or spiritual beings, who 
were supposed to animate different portions of the universe, All (hese were 
envanutions from the universal deity or sont of the world. This doctrine 
was’ extunded still further; and if was immgined that (he soul or vital 
principle in every living being is an emanation from the sung souree, that 
if is a divided portion of the divine nature, and derived vither primarily or 
secondarily from the fountain of divinity. Aerordingly, in imen aul 
animuls, and even in plants, they adored the tuedwelling porfiona pf the 
sine essence,” 

“Cortain efluxes or erndintions from the esaence of the goda were 
helieved to be enibodied in allliving creatures, ind it was to these indwelling 
portions of the divinity that the people addressed thei adorations, Being 
possessed, with this idea, they were Ted to look out for symptoms af’ the 
inystical indwelling pewer in the outward quatitios af animals ; und hence 
the absurd. stories go current among the ancient pricnta. Every fustinet 
was regarded ts a mysterious allusion to some fable in the mythology, MH 
was natural that noxious creatures should be vegurded as manifestations of 
the destructive power, and those which are most friendly and serviceable to 
man of the productive or beneficent, Still the yratitude of men, for the 
services rendered them by the taller, was not the first principle whieh fed 
lo the deification of animals.” | 

“The Epyptians believed that the souls which had enumated from the 


*Teamnot do better than refer the render who is anxiows ta obtamn infiamation on thin ale 
Atruao and difioult subject te De, Piichud’s Annyain of the Byyption Mythulogy. See 
porticulurly Book TL chap. 1, On the Philesphied Dovtine, ComfSeuny, ea, at Ute 
Riyyptians,” 

| Anulysia, p, 336, : fp. dur, 
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primitive sourco transmigrated through various bodies ; nor was this change 
of forms confined to emanations of a lower or secondary order, As the 
souls of men transmigrated through different shapes, so the higher orders of 
spiritual agents could, as occasion required, assume any form they chose ; 
and sometimes the gods appeared in the world under the disguiso of bulls, 
lions, eaglés, or other creatures of the like description.” * 

The sacred animals were maintained at great exponse in sacred parks, and 
‘persons were appointed to nourish them with the #reatest care, Bread, milk, 
hongy, meat, birds, fish, &c., all according to the nature of the animals, 
were supplied. The most beautiful of their kind were associated Lo perpetuate 
the race,’ and great sorrow was manifested at tho death of any of them. They 
wore cmbalmed and interred with great pomp and splendour, ‘The persons 
having the. care of the animals bore upon their persons the resemblance of 
the species to which their caro was devoted, and tho people paid marks of 
respect to haa as they passed along. 

fn the famine that afflicted Egypt, although the people were driven to cat 
human flesh, the sacred animals were respected. 

* Dr, Prichard has quoted a fragment {rom a comedy, entitled ‘ The Cities,’ 
by the comic poet of Rhodes, Anaxandrides, in which the devotion to animals 
by the Egyptians is treated with keen and humorous derision, although the 
Grecks criginally borrowed the fables of their own mythology from this 
ancient people. 1 subjoin the translation of this fragment : 


«Tis plain that you and f can ne'er agreo, 
So opposite are all our ways arid rites, 
Before a bull, four-legged, beast, yo bond, 
With pious terror smitten: at the altar 

I offer him a victim to the gods. 

You fancy in the little ocl some powor 

Of dwmon huge and terrible: within 

Wo stew it for our dainticst appetite. “The flesh 
Of fatted swine you touch nots ‘tis the beat 
Of all our dclicate’ments. The yelping cur 
Ts in your erced a god; I whip the rogue 
‘Whene’er I catch him stealing eggs or meat, 


* Analysis, p. 338, 
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Ow priests are whole in shin fiom foot to hewd: 
Not so your chomneised aud shaven seca, 

You ery and wail whene'er ye apy nent 
Starving or siele: J count it not a ain 

To hang it up, and flay it for ita akin, 

Ye any the paltry ehrewemouse ik god? * 


The ancient Ugyptians painted the images of their srered animals, and 
alixed the represontations to the heads of their spears, and divs envried 
(hom aa standards belore their oop, [ 

When the Egyptians went to return thanks to the gods whore assintanee 
they had invoked for the reliof of the diseases of their children or relatives, 
they eut off the hair of the convalescouts, apd gave to thoxe whe had the 
cave of the sgered animals its weight in gold. 

The deeline of the powor of the Hyyptian hioravehy may bo dated from the 
reien of Psammotious, who first encouraged the intercoura of hia auljeots with 
foreignera, und thus cndangered the influence of those muperstitions which, 
diving some thousands of yours, had maintained the character dnprosaci 
by ancient pricsteraft on the poople of Egypt. f Undor the persecution of 
Cambyses tho system must have reecived great cheela and innovations. 
Under the Ptolemies, who were go desirous of gaining the affections of the 
native Egyptians, the ancient system may have recovered some of ila lost 
splendour; for it must not be forgotten that the Greeks ueknowledged Hyypt 
to have becn the cradle of thei own mythology. rom this period the 
mythological learning and superstitions underwont a gradual decline. As 
lato asthe tine of Strabo, howover, the old Egyptian gods were atill fed in 
their temples—serponts and crocodiles were still worshipped notwithstand- 
ing the ridicule of the Greeks. Whilst the whole Egyptian people partici 
pated in the rites offered to Osiris and Isis, cach particular province or 
nome, as it was called by the Greeles, had ite own peculiar superstition, and 
directed their devotions ta particular deities, The worship of Osiris and 
Jais was the worship of the sim and the carth, or nature in genoral,§ and may } 


a 


* Anaxand, in Civitat, apud Athonai Deipnos, lih, vii. p. YH) ft Dind. Siow) dike no. O. 
} Seo Dr, Prichad’s “Analysis of tho Hgyptio Mythology.” 
§ Macrobii Saturnalia, Hb, {. cap. 21. 
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be regarded as forming an important part of the national religion of the 
Egyptians. The most intelligent of the ancient writers who have alluded to 
this subject have assured us that the principal objects of Egyptian worship 
were those physical agents whose operative energy is the most conspicuous 
in the phenomena of nature. They considered every part of the visible 
universe as endowed with an inherent life, enorgy, and intelligence ; they 
worshipped the intelligent and active cause of the phenomena of nature, 
as it is displayed in its most striking and powerful agencics, but without 
accyrately, discriminating the cause from the effect; or they believed, as 


men secm, naturally prone to imagine, that the elements themselves were 


animated,* , 


-” Dr, Prichard has given the legend of Isis and Osiris, and its interpreta- 
tion according to the most ancient writers on this cnigmatical story, and 
from a close examination of these authorities the following conclusion has 
been derived :— 

Osiris was not simply the sun or tho Nilo, but evory part of nature in 
which productive qualities ave displayed. Osiris clearly seems to have 
represented: the active cnorgy of nature, the beneficent or gonerative in- 
fluence of the elements, wherever exhibited ; Isis, the passive cause, or the 
prolific powers of nature, in the sublunary world. Fence Osiris was somo- 
times worshipped in the sun, whose rays vivify and gladden the earth, and 
at whose return, in the vernal scason, all its organized productions receive 
a new generation ; and sometimes in the Nile, whose wators bestow riches 
on the land of Egypt. Isis was the earth, or sublunary nature in general ; 
ox, in a more confined sense, the soil of Egypt, which is overflowed by the 
Nile; or the prolific or genial principle, the goddess of generation, and all 
production. Considored jointly, Osiris and Isis are the universal being, 
the soul of nature, corresponding with tho Pantheus or masculo-feminine 
Jupiter of the Orphic verses,” | 

My. ‘Wilkinson has remarked that the principal office of Osiris, as an 
Egyptian doity, was to judge the dead, and rule over that kingdom where 
the souls of good men were admitted to cternal felicity. | 

According to Plutarch, Serapis was the name by which Osiris was called 
after he had changed his nature, or had descended into tho infernal regions. 


* Analysis, pp, 27-34, tp. 78. t Materin Hierog, p, 19. 
2a 
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‘This could only havo been after the introduction of the god of Sinope into 
Hgypl by the Plolemies, Sorapis not being in reality un Egyption deity. 

Jablongki* considers Tsis as simply denoting the moon, — Dindorus Si- 
culus saya, Osiris and Isis represent the sun and moon; so also Diogenes 
Lacrlius, and others. Jo was the common term for moon in the Coptic 
language. The general acceptation is, however, more prevalent, nnd the 
moon is regarded aa the chief seat of the gonial goddess of nature, 

As Osiris reprosonted the productive power, so Typhon was aymbolieut of 
the destructive. Plutarch tolls ust that “ whatever is turbulent, or noxious, 
or disorderly, in irregular seasons, ov adistempered condition of the nix, or 
in colipses of the sun and moon, are incursions and representations of 
Typhoon.” And again, “ every thing thet is of an evil oe malignant unlute, eo 
cither in the animal, the vegeluble, or the intelleetiad world, is looked pen 
in general as the operation of Typhon, a8 part of him, or ad the efleet of 
his influence.” | 

Nor are fsis and Nophthya, the converts or passive repromntations of 
Osiris and Typhon, less opposed to each other than Oairia and Pyphon. 
Isis reprenants fertitidy, Nephthya sdorility.§ 

‘The preceding observations on tho Hgyptinn mythology will, F trust, be 
found useful proparatory to an investigation into the nature of the proper. 
ties of the sacred animals, and the rites that have been established in their 
worship. J shall now present the reader with a table of the animals and 
vegetables which, as far as Thave been able to collect, were regurded an 
sacred by the ancient Beyptians, and whieh have reeeived the honour of 


being embalmed :-— 


L. Mammatia, 
Worshippral || at 


1, Monkey tribe ' ote «  Lermopolia, 
2 Do 6 ee Cyn polis. 
® Pantheon Maypl. 1 De lakle at Osirida, § aa. t thid, § G0, 


§ Lanmet hee, once for all, refer the reader who may be desitoun of gating information on 
the aubject of the Hgypliun Pantheon to the hiboura ot Mi, Wilkitmon, Kee Mntorin Hivragly. 
phica, Porta T. and IG, and Appendix, Mali, 1828, Ali, Hatiateta from event Eheragly. 
Phical Bubjeots, 8vo. 1890, 

QT fone that the word worshipped” ia not appliowhle ty wll the nnitmoab onmmevated in this 
table; many Word embalmed for smnatoyy reno. ‘he awl, the cagle, the swallow, the tol, 
&e, are prohubly of thoag auimals to whom ny religious focling woe attached. 
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. Cat 
. Lion 


Wolf 


. Jackal . 


Fox 


. Byena . 

. Bear 

. Ichneumon 
ll. 
12, 
. 418, 
44, 


15, 


Shrew-Mouse 

Deer 

Goat : 
Ram, sheep, lamb . 
Bull, cow, calf 
Apis 

Mnovis 

Basis 
Hippopotamus 


. Vulture 
. Hagle 


. Falcon 

, Hawk 

, Owl, hobby .. 
. This 


. Goose 
. Swallow 


. Crocodile 


2. Toad 


Worshipped oi. 
Bubastis. 
+ Leontopolis. 


. }vcopas 


Papremis. , 


Heracleopolis. 
Atribis, Boutos, Cynopolis. 
Coptos. 
Mendes. 
Sais, Thebes. 
‘rAll Egypt. 
Momphis. 
Heliopolis. 
Eormonthis. 
Papremis. 


TL, Aves, 
Thebes, Uleithyin, 
. Theban nome. 
Apollonopolis, Tentyris, Ior- 
{ mopolis, Phil. 
All Egypt, particularly Ten. 
tyris. 
. Thebes, 
All Egypt, particularly EHer- 
’ : mopolis. 
‘ . « Thebes? 
Do. 


IIL, Amphibia, 


Coptos, Arsinot, Ombos. 
Thebes. 
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8, Lizard Qnonitor) 
4, Colubor 


5, Addo, Asp, Serpents . 


6. Corastes ‘i ‘ 


1. Carp, lopidotus ? 
' Q, Pika? 

3, Sir (joel 2) 

4, Menotis 

5, Variole (perch ?) 

6, Sparus : 


Vi Insect. 


— 


. Scarabwus 
» Copnis } 
3, Canthavis 

4." Bupreatis } 


rw 


Lotus 
Person } ‘ ‘ 


Sycamore 
Onion 


MWorshipged at, 
Thahes ? 
. fA Tigypt, particularly Hle- 
{ vhantine. 
© Thebes, 


[V. Pisces. 


Tepidotum. 
Oxyrhynehus. 
Thebes ¥ 
Elophantine. 
Latopolis. 

. Syene. 


» Alt Iipypt. 


Theben ? 


Neypt. 


Sothroite nome, 


The sacred animals of which the foregoing table ig composed have all 
beon, under various circumstances, found embalmed. Most of them had 
their own proper sepulchres consecrated and appropriated to Cheir spectos 
only; but thoy were frequently found mixed with others.*  Seureely ever 


*,Tho vorioty of embalmed uninuls is inuoh greater in the ‘hobain, and particalurly: at 
Thobos, thon in any other part of Mgypts ‘here are tombs ther containing mmumies of oxen, 
sheep, ata, doga, ibia, hnwke, gga, skew, Xe, in grent mmbina, In a note in p, 170, J 

« havo quoted an opinion from M. de Paw, that few animal mummies ura found beyond the 
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have any animals been found in a human tomb. It has been asserted that 
this never occurred ; but Belzoni, upon whose veracity every reliance may 
be placed, states that he examined some tombs in which the mummies of 
htman beings and those of animals were intermixed, and he expressly 
names as having seen in the same tomb mummies of bulls, cows, sheep, 
monkeys, foxes, bats, crocodiles, fishes, and birds. Idols of them often occur. 
Bolzoni has opened all these sorts of animals. Of the bull,* the calf, and 
the sheep, the head only is covered with linen, and the horns project out of 
the cloth. The body of the animal is represented by two pieces of wood, 
eighteen inches wide and three feet long, in a horizontal direction, at the 
end of which is another, placed perpendicularly, two fect high, to form the 
breast of the animal. The calves and sheep are of the samo structure, and 
largo in proportion to the bulls. The monkey is in its full form, in a sitting 
posture. The fox} is squeezed up by the bandages, but in somo moasure 
the head is kept porfect. The croeodile$ is loft in its own shape, and, after 
being well bound round with linen, tho eyes and mouth are painted on the 
covering. The birds are squeezed together and lose their shape, except the 
ibis, which, according to Belzoni, is formed like a fowl| ready {o be cooked, 
and bound round with linen like the rest.{ The same author observes, 
however, that no mummies of animals are to be met with in tho tombs 
of the higher sort of people,** 

The catacomb of birds is distinct from the catacomb of human mummies. 
One bird only is enclosed in cach earthen pot,{} and Perry saystt that he 
found an infinite number of pots in good order; that is, whole and sealed, 
and of these he adds, “a man might bring away hundreds if he would,” 
The hot nature of the materials with which they had been embalmed had, 
howover, dried up the greater number to powder. Upon the possession of 
Egypt by the french upwards of five hundred mumnuics of the ibis were 


2Gth degree of north latitudes but i must be observed that the Intitude of Thebes, according 
i 

to Mr, Wilkinson’s obsorvations, ig 26° 48’, and the difficulty of procuring drags from the 

noith would of courac be easily remedied by tho ready communication offered by the Nile. 


* Seo Plate XII. jig. 6. | See Plate XIL fig. 7. f Sco Plate XIL fig. 4. 
§ Sce Plate XII. jég.8, 9 || See PlateXITL fig. 4. { Belzoni’s Tiavols, p, 168, 


** Thid. p. 169, Ht See Plato KUL fig. 5. 4} View of the Levant, p. 321, 
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discovered in the catacomb of birds. According to Jomard, aniinala have 
been found equally well ombabned as hamen begs. Passalacqua found att 
Thebes a packet of embalmed animals all mixed together; litte birds, vata, 
nice, toads, adders, beetles, and flies. LTow singular that, in the city where 
the cal was so greatly respected and cherished, rats aud mice should 
also bo found embalmed !* No amulets have ever heen found upon the 
mumnnies of animals, 

Mons, Cailliand thinks? that before ombahning neh of the ilesh of the 
animals was removed, a8 he found among the sacred imimula senreely any 
thing remaining beyond the hones, ‘Chis may perhaps be recounted for by 
the mode of embabning, for M, Rouyer toll wed that animals are chielly 
prepared by natron, ‘The ibis and the hawk: appear to tava had most care 
bestowed on them, for resin and asphalt are frequently found within their 
onvelopes, Birds in general having been wrapped round it their landages have 
then heen placed in an earthen wn and deposited in the tombs bat in come 
instances thay were eft in their bandages alone ¢ (these ave the best jue- 
served), ad the hawh and the ibis live been found preaerved ia ahaa 
form.4] ‘Tho muminies of birds ure done up conieally, the quadrupeds eylin= 
dvically or quadrangularly. 

* This custom aves to hive originated ina waulury regulation tending to prevent the 
noxious eflluvia wising from the putrcfetion of deenyed anda muktor, and wee conn quently 
vatended to all animals, 

| Voyage d Merod, L. 13, 

t Desoript. du 'gypte. W Ree Plate XU fap. 5. § See Plate NIL Ags 7 8. 

4| See Plate XIIL fig. 2, 6. 


CHAPTER XII. 


ON THE SACRED ANIMALS—THE MAMMALIA. 


The monkey tribe worshipped by the Egyptians—Hermopolis the chief seat of this worship — 
mummy of & human monster—the dog—Cynopolis the principal place of the worship of 
Anubis—different accounts of this worship—number of embalmed dogs seen by Abd'Allatyf—~ 
the cat principally worshipped at Bubastis—food of the consecrated cats—account of the 
ombalning of cais by Diodorus Siculus—the wolf—the jackal—the foa—Lycopols cele» 
brated for the worship of these animals—the ram sucred at Thebes and Sais--the goat wor 
shipped at Mendes—the boar and hyena held sacred at Papremis—also the hippopotanus, « 
symbol af Typhon —the ichneumon worshipped af Heracleopolis-—-shrow-mouse held sacred at 
Boutos—the bull consecrated to the sun and moon—characters of the sacred bull—Apis, the 
Epaphus of the Greeks—the worship of Apis principally at Memphis—Mnevts chigfly 
adored at Hehopolts and had the sume rites as Apis—cows never killed in sucrifice. 


Sim1A—Monxnry Trint 


tw the collection exhibited a few years since in London by the lamented 
Belzoni was the specimen of an embalmed dog-faced baboon from the 
sepulchre of Thobes, in which the character of the animal was exccedingly 
well preserved, and the hair remained attached to the skin in great per- 
fection, This animal is represented in Plate XII. fig. 7, and was improperly 
called an ape. It is tho Simia Cercopithecus Cynocephalus of Linnaeus, and. 
described by Tlasselquist* as Simia Egyptiaca cauda elongata, clunibus tube. 


rosis nudis, 
TYermopolis was the chiof scat of the monkoy worship. M, de Pauw 


states that two kinds of monkey wore worshipped at Babylon, near Mem- 
phis, at Hermopolis, and in an anonymous Lown of Thebais, and that they 
wore brought from the interior of Ethiopia, The same authority, observes, | 


' 


* Itin, 189. + Phil. Diss, 148, f Ibid. 149. 


r; 
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that it is not known whether the cebus or the eynoeephalud give rise to 
the error of Porphyry, who pretends that the Mgyptinns had) a particular 
temple, where they adored a living man, As this was undoubtedly fale, it 
follows that one ov other of these monkeys Tid been taken for uw humen 
being, by vayagera who were either deceived or wished to impose on the 
Grecks ; for their curiosily is insatiable, says Heliodorus, with regard to 
whatever concerns the Egyptians, 

M. Geoftvoy St. Hilaire made a communicntion to the Royal Academy 
of Sciences, in 1886, relative to the momuy of a lnuman monster whieh had 
heen submitted to bis notice by M. Passalaequa, who bad previously regarded 
it as a mummy of the eynocephalng, M. St. Hilaire says that its elimucters 
were so distinct that it ovcasioned him no difieully in detecting its real 
nature.* (Jo thought the subject worthy of being laid before the Acudenty, 
and he has deseribed it.as belonging to the class of aNnenceriane, Charice: 
terized by the want of the brain and spinal nunvew, ‘The position of the 
monster ix curious. He wna seated, the feet joined together, and the 
hands placed under the knees. [t waa deposited nlong with the embalmed 
inoukeys in dhe catneonbs al Cermopalig, net among Che Heat mimunion, 
Ttisworthy of remark, also, Chat near to Chis iaomiified monster waa observed 
an amulet in baked earth and onmnelled, an exact copy ofa eynoce. 
phalus, and the posture of this animal corresponds with that in which ¢he 
mummy was found © La fore deco xymbole (anya ML St. Uilnive) ox- 
prime-tclle Vintention Pine comparatson entre Vinforiorité organique neci+ 
dentale de Ta monstruosil® embauonde, et Pinteriorité normate de Uétre Te 
plus dégiadé parmi los amimaus face Inmaine? ‘Phe figure of the eyno- 
cophulus placed near to the mummy shows clearly that the embulniera were 
quite aware of its nature, as in ne instance, 1 believe, has wny amulet or 
divinity been found situated newt or attached to the mumuny of any 
animal. 

Tar Doa—Anuurs, 


Tn city of Cynopolis was the principal sent of the worship of Anubis, ov 
Anoubis, « worship highly venerated by the Egyptians in general, 1 wax 


* To any ono familiar with the Philosophie Anatomique thiv will not be a matter of tho leant 
eurpriaa, F 


y 
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also common to the Greeks and Romans, and the rites of Anubis are 
to be found conjoined with those of Isis. We learn from Strabo,* 
and other authorities,f that dogs were held sacred at Cynopolis in 
the Lower Thebais, supported at the public expense, and reared in 
temples. There is considerable obscurity as to the attribute of Anubis. 
Plutarch, and after him Jablonski, conceived that the Egyptians under- 
stood by Anubis the horizontal circle which divides the invisible from the 
visible part of the world; and the latter authority has endeavoured to sup- 
port the opinion by referring to the etymology of the name, which he 
derives from the Coptic word nub, “gold,” or annub, “gilt,” signifying 
“ polden.” Dr, Prichard has justly observed that this opithct would be 
more aptly applicd to twilight, the harbinger of day, than to the hori- 
zoutal circle,t An able writer, in a foreign worl of considerable merit,¢ 
has endeavoured to explain this in tho following manner :—‘ The inferior 
is lo the superior hensisphere what the shade is to the light, death to life, 
the arth to the heavens. Anubis is here identified with the crepuscule, 
twilight, when day is no more, and night is not yet come—the confines of 
light and darkness, This state, which results from the diurnal movement 
of the earth, ‘would appear to the primitive people parallel to a bad and a 
fine season, to long and short days, to great heat and piercing cold—the 
result of the annual movement, The god who represented the horizon, the 
mutual limit of the two hemispheres, would also represent the limited period 
between the day and the night.” The writer I have referred to considers 
Annbis to bo the god who presided over the embalmed, who committed to 
the incorruptible tomb the sacred remains of Osiris, who assisted Isis in 
recomposing tho body of the deity; hence he concludes that Anubis is a 
god of the lower regions. He calls him Le Diew Transition, and considers 
him as presiding over that period in which is to be found the passage from 
life to death, from time to etornity, from the physical world to that of 
ideal and incorporeal oxistences—over thal period which separates light 
from darkness (as in goncalogy he bears equal relation to Osiris and Typhon, 


1 IIcrodotus, Diodo us Siculus, Clemens Aloxenchinus, Lucian, &e, 


* Lib, xvii. 

{ Analysis, p. 124, 

§ Biographic Universelle Ancienne ct Moderne, Paitie Mythologique, Pais, 1832. ‘om, LI. 
28 ‘ 
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being begollon by Osiris and Nephthys), and that at the moment off the 
departure of the soul from the body he conducts the spirit to the regions 
of the Amenti, 

The deity Anubis is always represented with the head of a jackal, juid 
in one of his characters Anubis answer's to the Hermes or Mereury af the 
Greoks. In the Weyptlinn mythology he certainly appears to have been 
eoncorned in the ofice of conducting the souls of the dead to their place of 
deatination, 

The ctymology given by Jablonshi has beon treated with contempt, said 
it hag been contended that Champollion le jeune has given the Ge ene in 
the following forms, a8 Keen apon hieroglyphicnl legends at the present 
day: “ Ank6? “dnéhd,? © Anéhou,” and that these nanos bene ne relation 
whatever to ' Nub,” " Nouh,” or ‘ Ammh,” 

Greek authors, erroneously supposing that Anubis bore the head at a tag, 
have conjectured this animal to be an emblem of that deity, anil that the 
worship of it was owing to (the dixeovery and preservation af Ure uiutitated 
portions of the body of Osiris aller he hud been massacred by Typhous Che 
dog conducted [sis to the spot where the murder had heen perpetrated, and 
where the fragments remained hidden. ‘To celebrate the fidelity: of this 
animal in the ceromonics detliewted to the honour of Isis, a doy was rade to 
march al the head of the procession, Plutarch says that it i not literally 
the dog that they honoar under the name of Mereury, but his qualities 
his vigilance, his good fhith, his sagacity in distinguishing a friend fron 
an enemy, Which, lo use the worda of Plato, have renderedl this animal a 
fit symbol of that god who is the immediate patron of ronson. And 
Larcher} quotes from Servius, in confirmation of this opinion,‘ Quin 
cavino capite pingitur Anubis, Lune volint esse Mercurium, ideo quia nihil 
est cunc sagacius.” When a dog digd ina house, all the dimutes: slaved 
their heads and bodies. This was, agreeably ta Larcher, § been the dog. 
was consecrated to Anubis, who was represented with the head of av dog, 
Virgil) and Ovid] call this god “ Latrator Amis,” and Propertiu®* iad 


* De Taide of Onivide, pn #55. | Note to uterpa, § 18, 1 Adneid, Hb, tite yer, (inn, 
§ Note to Euterpe, No. 66, I) Atuoid, Tih. viii, yer. G98. 
| Metamorph, lib, ix. ver, 692, ** Lib, tii, Blog, XI, ver. 41, 
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Prudentius,* “latrans Anubis.” Plutarch} tells us that”greater honours 
were paid to the dog than to any other animal, although Cambyses 
having caused the bull Apis to be killed, and no other animal being 
found to touch the body but the dog, the latter sunk much in the estima- 
tion of the Egyptians. From Herodotus, however, we learn that the 
dog was still held in great veneration, and a war was even waged 
against the Oxyrhinchytes by the Cynopolitans,| for having Itilled a 
dog and. caten it. When Cambyses returned from his unsuccessful and 
disastrous expedition against the Ethiopians, he found the inhabitants 
of Memphis rejoicing; and, imagining this to have been produced by his 
ill success, he became enraged, and sent for the magistrates, who assured 
him that it was occasioned by a manifestation of the god Apis. Suspecting 
that they wore deceiving him, Cambyses applied to the pricsts, and from 
them received a similar account. IIc then ordered the god to be brought 
beforo him, when, as Herodotus reports,§ ‘“Cambyses, like a maniac, 
grasping his daggor, and intending to strike the belly of Apis, wounded 
him in the thigh: then, bursting into laughter, he said to the priests, ‘You 
scoundrels, are there gods such as this, of blood and flesh, and sensible of 
steel? A deity this worthy, indeed, of the Egyptians; but you shall not, 
of a trath, laugh at me, at any rate with impunity.” When he had so 
spoken, he charged those whose office it was to scourge the priests, and to 
put lo death whomsoover of the rest of the Egyptians thoy might catch 
celebrating the festival ; so that the festival of the Hgyptians was put an 
end to, and the priests were punished. Apis, after being wounded in the 


“Apotheos, V. 196, { De Inide ot Osiride, p. 868. e 

{ «Pliny records the dissensions between the inhabitants of Hiciacopolis and Arsinoé, also 
those of Cynopolis against Oxyrhinchus, Similar dissensions wore multiplied throughout 
Kgypt, and the respective deitios were bought into combat; but it should he ever remembered 
that Lhis was when the priesthood, tho rend lever which acted upon nnd guided the Mizraim ince, 
were sentlered and destroyed, Egypt in bondage, and their wisdom extinguished, But, under 
the beneticial away of the Phavachs, these feuds are not so apparent; aa thie ore manifest 
(raves of the priests recognizing a superior power, or cnergy, that governed oven the xeeming 
gvil, 80 a8 Lo become part of its owy essence, and a ray of its own powor.—Nofe lo Rameses, 
vol, TIL p. 805, 

§ ‘Thalia, § 29. 
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\ 
thigh, pined away, lying in the temple, and, having died in consequence of 
the wound, the priests buried him, wknown to Gambyses.” | ‘Pho authority 
of Herodotus is unquestionably superior to that of Plutarch on this point. 
Herodotus (ag Larcher observes) was horn but forty-one years alter this 
evont, and dwing his stay in Egypt might have conversed with persons 
who were actual witnesses of it, Plutarch did uot live till newly six tuo 
dred years afterwards, Tt is, therefore, most probable that Apia was not 
devoured by dogs, but that ho received the rites of burial mid the customary 
‘process of embuhuing. 

Dogs would xppear Lo have heen held in greater veneration by the Bgyp- 
tiuns than ents, ifwe are entitled to draw ve conclusion from: the miamer in 
which their loss was mourned If a cat died, the ewner of the house 
shaved off his eyebrows; but ita dog, died, he shaved his whole lend wid 
even his body. 

The dead dog was delivered to the cnbalimer ef animala® to be prepared 
and deposited in the proper lombs, previously to whieh it was wrapped tn 
Jinen, and the by-standems manifested their grief hy beating themaclves on 
the breast and wttering daleful cries. 

Abd’Allalif says he sew heaps of bodies of dogs consisting of 100,000 
wnd more. 

In M, Passulacqua’s collection there is x specimen of a dog embalmed. 
We is at his full length} 


Tun Cat, 


Wr: have already scent that it was untawful to Teil a eat, and that capital 
punishment followed the act. The utility of this animal, separate from 
other reasons, might appear to be sullleient enue to. put it under the pro. 
lection of the law, and this was indeed most rigidly muintained, 

The cat was prineipally an ‘ohjeet of worship in the city of Bubnaatis or 
Bubnatos, and a celebrated tomple was dediented to the goddess Bubuatis, 
who is anid to have nesumed the for of a cat to avoid Lyphon. Mowt of the 
cats that died in Egypt wero embalmed and buried at Bubustia,g vily of 


* Mliun, Vist: Animal. lib, x. a 10. 1 New A638. fyel7t, 
§ Herod, Eutorpa, § 67. 
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Lower Egypt, now called Tel-Basta, but many are found in other parts of 
Egypt. The representation of the cat in connexion with the sistrum of Isis* 
has been referred to the common opinion relative to a certain mysterious 
sympathy between this animal and the moon. This goddess was invoked 
by parturient women, over whom she was supposed to preside, like Diana or 
Lucina of the Greeks and Romans. 

The consecrated cats wore fed upon fish} kept in reservoirs for the pur- 
pose. M. De Pauw says it was a species of silurus, Three species of this, 
fish ave found in the Nile, not one of which has scales. 

Mons. Champolliont saw in the desert valley near to Boni-Hassan a 
small temple excavated in a rock. According to its decorations it 
was commenced by Thouthmosis TV. and continued by Mandouci of the 
eighteenth dynasty. The decorations were in very fine coloured bas-relief, 
and dedicated to the goddess Pascht or Pépascht, who is tho Bubastis of 
the Grocks as well as the Diana of the Romans. This accords well with 
the position that geographers havo marked out as the scite of the grotto of 
Diana, and this temple, which prosents only images of Bubastis, is sur- 
rounded by different tombs for sacred cats, some cut in the rock, one of 
which was constructed under the reign of Alexander the Great. Before 
the temple,, under the sand, there was a largo mound of mummies of cats 
folded in mats, and mixed with those of dogs ; and further on in the desert 
plain wore two large collections of mummies of cats in packets and covered 
with ten feet of sand, The cat is much altered in ils character when 
enveloped in the bandages, but the hoad is well proserved.§ They are 
frequently enveloped in bandages of different colours,|| and Belzoni saw a 
a tomb which was filled with cats, carefully folded in red and white linen, 
the head covered by a mask represonting the cat and made of the same 
linen. Passalacqua’s collection contains two specimens of the cat mummicd 
and placed in cases of wood.{] Diodorus Siculus affords testimony to the 

* Donon saw in. one of the tomples al Dondora, dedicntad to Isis, on the capitals of the 
columns supporting the hall, four figures of that goddess, ropresented with the curs of the cat. 
‘Tom. Il. 34. | lion, Hist. Animal, lib, xii, 

{ Lotties derites d’ Egypte, &,, p, 85, § Seo Plate XIL, fig. 5, 

{| Pasntacqua Catalog. Nos. 369 b 376, Mr, Wilkinson kindly presented me with a specimen 


of this description. 
q Tbid. Nos, 377, 378. 
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embahning of ents: When one of these animals,” anys he, happens to 
dio it is wrapped in linen, and after the by-standers have beaten themmelves 
on the breast, uttering dolefil cries, itis carried to the ‘Tarichwa, where it 
ia embalined with cedria and other substances which have the virtue of pre 
serving bodies, after which it is interred in the sacred monument* 


Tan Worr—Tim dactar—Ti (ox. 
Tlaronorus desaribes the wolves of Egypt aa being very sniall, alittle huger 
than foxes, and congregating logether in great numbers, whieh ciroumstunee 
ix quite (rue of the juckuls to this day, whieh find a retreat in the catacombs 
where their cry is so lugubrious at night, and se much resembling the 
tieluncholy howl af the Arabs, that Mr. Maddow says he his frequently 
niistaken it for the common lunentetion of the wore al Che moment of a 
death. (thas been adserted UiaG (ere ace ne walves it Agypt, but Prosper 
Alpinus f gives his testimony in apport of their betiys in Chit country in his 
(ine. Aristotle nnd Pliny contin Chis sltlement, ancl mieation (heir dimi. 
intive size, Sonnini saya) Chit itis of the jnekal Chat wo ure to understand 
all that authors have said of the wolf, and even of the fox of Afiden; for, 
admitting that Chexe animal have,lo a certtin degrees relation to eich other, 
itis, howovor, well lnown Chat there are neither wolves nor fies ia (hat 
part of the world, Upon this authority Mr Larcher has made seme 
observations which deserve attention, Chanting that there mre neither 
wolves nor foxes in Altica, he suggests **® that it is not improbable that seme 
of these animals might have entered Egypt by the isthmus of Suez, but 
that, stopped by the mountain which ties towards the wert, they could not 
penetrate into the reat of Affica, Tloredotas alsa, he thinks, being: an 
Asiatic, ought to have heen nequainted with the jrelul, an animal common 
throughout Asin Minor, and which i probably the sme Cit he dexignates 
by the name of “ thor? ‘The wolf could not have been less familia to 
him. Added to these ure the confirmations of the statement hy Avistatle 


* Tih, & § 88 )Rrayela, TL at. } Hint, Nat. Ayypt. ih, ive ape th 
§ Vist, Animal. lib, vit, ¢. 27, I) lint. Nats lily viii, aa, 4] ‘Travels, vol, Pye Ln, 
wk Nate lo Kuterpe, § 67, [1 Book ive § 182, 
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and Pliny, and Prosper Alpinus. The pains which the former took to 
perfect his History of Animals is well known, and in his time Egypt was as 
well known to the Greeks as Greece itself. The learned commentator on 
Herodotus from whom I have just quoted strengthens his argument still 
further by referring to a passage from Busebius,* in which he expressly 
says that wolves were honoured in Egypt because they bear a considerable 
resomblance to the dog, and because formorly, as the Egyptians say, Isis 
with her son Horus being on tho point of encountering Typhon, Osiris 
came from the infernal regions to their succour under the form of a wolf. 
Others say that the Ethiopians having undertaken an expodition against 
Egypt were put to flight by a vast multitude of wolves, and that this cir- 
cuinstance gave to the nome in which it occurred the name of Lycopolis. 
Mr, Wilkinson found the mummy of a wolf at Lycopolis, Ie has Ikindly 
presented me with the head. He has also given to the British Muscum a 
specimen of this animal, and informs me that he has seen hundrods, and 
shot great numbors, in Egypt. , 

Siout, the ancient Lycopolis, was celebrated for the worship of the jackal. 
These animals are found embalmed entire at’ this place, and are very 
numerous, In the Description de Egypte (vol. TI, Antiq.) there are 
representations of portions of embalmed jackals that have even been gill. 
Osiris assumed the form of the jackal and also that of the wolf, to assist 
Horus in his war against 'Typhon. 

”M. Do Pauw ridicules the statemont of Ailian that the inhabitants of the 
great Lycopolitan prefectory took care to pluck up entirely that species of 
aconite vulgarly called wolf’s-bane, lest it should injure any of the objocts 
of their veneration. Wolves wore surely never permitted to run at liberty 
in the provinces. Belzoni saw mummies of the fox, the form of which is 
generally much compressed by the bandages. It is represented in Plate XTI. 
Jig. 4. 

Tun Ram—Tnn Goar—Tnn SUREP, 
Tus ram was sacred at Thebes in Upper Egypt. Also at Sais in the 
Delta. Kneph was represented in the form of a ram, or a human figure 
with the head of that animal, and worshipped in the Theban nome. He 
represents the sun in the sign Aries. 


* Preparat, Hivang, lib, ii. § 1. p. 50. 
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Denon’ observed at Esneh, the ancient Latopolis, a temple in the ine 
tevior of the city; Lhe portico lone remains, (he other parts of the buildings 
are huvied in ruing, ‘The capitals of the coluuus af the pertica ave, accord. 
ing to this travellor, beautifully executed, and most clegant. The temple 
was dedicated to Ammon, und the hieroglyphics and the printings represent 
snevitices olored to this god. Tho goats were moatly the antelope orysx 5 the 
lgyptiana included these and the gazelle ander the general denomination 
of * mountain goata,” 

The temple of [leithing seems to offer (he moat anple Geld for the study 
of the Bgyptinn mythology. Tere ave to bo found representitions of nearly 
all the superstitions of the ancient Epyptians, ‘The most conspicuous 
figure over the entrance inte the adyttan of the temple is Oxirie with a 
raun’s head and the horns of Ammon On oneh side of him are tow 
priests in the posture of adoration, with eluaped aud lifted tainds. A. priest 
is piercing woman with his spenr at the foot of Osiris Anion, and Esis 
tunata, fe, crowned with the globe and liner hora, exnedy corresponding 
to tho appearance of the now moon, when under a cle aly the obseiuee 
disk is juat pereuplible, Another priest is dancing with great agility before 
the sue deity, accompanied by Isis leonata, or with the head ofa lioness. 
Threo figures, one with the head of Osiris in the man character, the second 
disguised ay Osivis Ammon, and the third with a tion’s hend, are drawing 
togother a large net in whieh are caught a quantity of fal und waterfowl, 
and which is fastened at tho other ond o the Keoptre af fais, A evovodite 
is seated on an altar, viowing a tablo placed before him covered with fruits 
and other delicacies, while a priest id on his bnees and presenting bin a 
crux ansata, a sistrum, and the sceptre of Osiris, A priest is presenting: 
offerings to a procession of four ranis, each with the horns of Anunon. fn 
a group of monsters is a lion with the hend of a crocodile, and the forepart 
of a serpent for hia tail, Th one place Oxivis ix xeon with Ute head of an 
ibis, and shove is che erescont and dark disk of he moon. ‘here ia alse 
w serpent with two female hends, al a tres growing out of ite baek."f 
Mendea or Pon was worshipped in the form ofa goat: he represunta eupri- 
corn, and was typical of animal reproduction. ! 


* Voyage, tom: IL. yr. 20. } Ulnmiltan’a Egyptines, ys. U7, 
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Passalacqua’s collection contains two embalmed heads of the ram 
(Numbers 322 and 823), They are envelopéd in bandages, and the horns 
are apparent, One of these (322) is figured in Plate XIL. fig.8. The same 
rich collection has also the head of a lamb enveloped in its bandages.* 

Mr, Wilkinson tells me that though the sheep is sometimes represented 
in the tombs of Thebes, it never occurs among the animals slaughtered 
either for sacrifices or for private use, 


Tne Bear—fus Hrana—Tne Hirrororamus. 


Braxs and hysnas were held sacred at Papremis. So also was the hippo- 
potamus ; and it is probable thoy were buried here, as the Lown was dedicated 
to Typhon or the evil principle, who was supposed to be appeased by the 
worship rendered 10 the hippopotamus, the symbol of the Typhonian 
character. M. De Pauwt has asserted that this animal, at the present day, 
nover dosconds below the cataracts of the Nile. In ancient timos the race 
must have been much more numerous than at present. 

The hippopotamus was an emblem of the western pole, the Zopor, or dark 
region, which swallows up the sun and the other celestial bodies, He was 
seen figured in this view in the temple of Apollonopolis, standing with 
open jaws, and gaping upwards to engulf the descending lights of heaven. f 
The crocodile was also, according to €Lorapollo, a symbol of the West; and 
the tail of this animal was the hieroglyphic character which expressed 
darkneas in the sacred sculpture of the Egyptians.§ The cracodile and the 
hippopotamus are the truc Typhonian animals, and are emblems of black- 
ness and destruction. | At Edfou thore was a temple dedicated to Typhon, 
and the ornaments exteriorly and interiorly are characteristic of the evil 
genius. The hippopotamus was an object of horror to tho Egyptians. 
The paintings in this temple vepresont the triumph of the hippopotamus. 4 , 


* No. 324, { IZ. 108 t Prichard, p. 80, Euseb. Prop. Evang. lib, iii, ¢. 12, 
§ Tlovapoll. Licrog. lib, ic, 69, 70. 
| Or * the black colour, Chame”” Tho tail of the hippopotamus was thence chosen as the 
hieroglyphic for Egypt, Khomi, 
4] Denon, II, 18. 
2¢ 
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Ton IonnnumMon.—Vivenna Lounnumon, Gin, 


Tim iehneumon, or mangouste of Buffon, a species of weasel inhabiting 
Egypt, and abounding particularly on the banks of the Nila, hus been 
classed among the sacred mimals of Egypt. Tt waa frequently culled 
Pharaol’s rat, and was nourished with the grentest care, and treated with 
the utmost tenderness. Lands were appropriated to ity support, and it 
was fed on bread and milk, and fish of the Nile. Tt was embabned after 
death. ‘These honours have heon paid to it, it ix supposed, fro its power 
in checking the numbers of the crocodile, by destroying: the egpex of that 
animal. M. Blanchnrd says*® that be Dreaks the eyed without profiting 
by it, for that he does not ent them. Tlora @interat, ib tygit par un in 
stinet, pow délivrer, antant qivit estan an ontive, Choma dea dangers 
auxquels Pexpoxoroit In mtiplication de ces aniinaux, si lous ces atk 
venoiont & bien” This not now domesticated in Haypt, me it doatroyr 
poullry, This common it parts of Hgypt where the eracadile ig nat naw 
found, and rave in Upper Egypt, belew the cataracts, where this animal 
abounds. A species of tortoise, called Thirse, Tarsdh, or Tir’h, ix ome 
ployed in eflecting the destruction of the crocodile. Ax soon ns the young 
one is hatched, and reaches the river, ho is attacked by the tortoixe and 
devowed. Sonnini has treated of the felmeumon somewhat at longthst 
To states that the animal, with grout dixpositions lo funiliarity, is yet not 
altogether domestic in Egypt. ‘When hie visited that country none were 
reared by this peoplo, nor had they even the recollection of heir ancestors 
having reared any, But Belon, and Prosper Alpinus, wixert that they hud 
seen them domesticated, which can only he accounted for by supposing that 
they had scon some preserved by some individuals, rather from motives of 
curiosity than utility, Ls dostruction of poultry would more thin coun. 
torbalance ite good in the destruction of rata al mice, Ho engily elect 
also by the cat, 


* Mom, do V’Acnd, dos Inserip, vol. , p, 28, [ Vol. Le yn 298, 
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T have never seen an embalmed ichneumon, nor is there a single speci- 
men in the collection of M. Passalacqua, or any other that I am acquainted 
with. The animal was worshipped at Heracleopolis, and the feuds and 
atimosities excited between the inhabitants of this place and those of 
Arsinoé are well known, arising naturally out of the exercise of the de- 
structive power of the ichneumon upon the eggs of the crocodile, this latter 
animal being there an object of worship. 


Surew-Mouss, 


Tus animal was worshipped at Boutos, near the Sebenytic mouth of the 
Nile. The temple of Latona, whence the oracles of this goddess were deli- 
vered, is described by Herodotus as having been very magnificent, and 
furnished with porticos forty cubits in height, and a shrine of one solid 
stone, having equal sides, each forty cubits in length; and Latona is de- 
scribed as denoting night or darkness, The goddess assumed the form of 
the mygale or shrew-mouse to avoid the pursuit of Typhon, and the 
Egyptians held this animal sacred from its supposed blindness, and regarded 
if as an emblem of primeval night or darkness, M. De Pauw says* that 
the shrew-mouse was revered at Atribis and embalmed after death in a 
sepulchre for the purpose at Butos, although the distance between the 
two places was more than fifty miles, Herodotus mentions} the city of 
Buto as tho place of sacred sepulture for this animal. 

Two specimens of Sorex (musaraigne) are in Passalacqua’s collection 
embalmed. ‘They were found at Thobes.{ It is curious, and the testimony 
of M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire places the matter beyond dispute, that although 
this class consists of the smallest known species of mammiferous animals, 
yet these specimens are the largest of the kind known, and much beyond 
the size of that named by St. Hilaire as the Sorew Indicus. M. Passalacqua’s 
collection has also twonty-five specimens of another specics of musaraigne 
(vulgaris?). Strabo speaks of a part of the Cynopolitan nome consecrated to 


these animals. 


* TE, 103. 4 Euterpo, § 67. t Nos. 396, 397. 
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Tim Burt~—Aria. 


“CQuos dignetur ngros, aut gro xe guotgite Nil 
Maeogat adoratie tepidia pastoris A pin? * 
Saati Sylvanian, lik. iii, enum 2 were PA 


Apis, the bull, was conseerated both lo the sun and meon. ‘This animal, 
when having certain peeulinn marke,} was aired by the priests to have 
been begotten by celestial influence, and was supposed to contain the soul 
of Osiris, TIo consequently received great honour from the lyyptionk. 
The characters} of the suered bull were that he should be af a lilnek colon, 
having a ayuare while mark upon his forohend, dhe figure of an eagle upon 
his back, wlump under his tongne resembling a beetle, and awhile xpot in 
tho form of a crescent on his right side, ‘To there were added that the 
hairs of his tail should be double or loft. is black colour war aymbolioa] 
of the aun, the action of whieh would render bodies bine; the xyuare 
while spot on the forehead belonged to the moon, so alwo the ereseent on 
the right side, The following note of M. Larchor§ ia deserving of attention 
hore" Adlian || says that the god Apis was recognized by twenty-nine 
marks, and that tho eyptians did not adinit those montioned ly Uerodatua 
* eSay in what nonds the godlike Apia deigns 

To nowy before the erowd af mpplinnt awaina, 

‘Tl, hendlong mid Che xnered waters hinl'sl, 

Satod with life, he quits the paivving world 

| Shabo, XVIL b. 

{In the tomb of Osirei, Une fathor of Fuuuexes the Great, exhibited by M. Helvan thon 
Was n ropedentation of Apin auawerbyy prevively to the deseiption [lave given, mud abe 
the ceremonial of the saerifies of a bull i honom of Panui 

§ Honodot, Thalin, § 34, 1) Do Nat. Aniand Tih xi enp, 10. G7. 

[ The twenty-nine mike alluded to by Adin, he gaye, hoe alt dee ane myationl import 
not cagy to he understoad by the patina One ware xyinbol af the inetead af the Nile, a 
accond wasn microcosm of the world; « thhd wis wn allusion tu the darlaus of chiva, &en ke. 
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and Avistagoras, At the time whon A€lian wrote, the religion of the 
Egyptians had fallen into disuse, and the sacred language was entirely 
forgotten. The testimony of Herodotus, therefore, is of greater weight than 
that of a compiler, who was not characterized by the most solid judgment. 
Ammianus Marcellinus affirms* that this bull should havo the figure of a 
crescent marked on his side. Our historian may have forgotten this mark; 
or in his time it might not have been thought necessary.” 

Apis was called by the Greeks Erarnus ; but the Bgyptians affirm that 
Apis was prior to Epaphus by some hundreds of centuries. + Larcher has 
endeavoured to account for this disagreement. “ We know very well,” he 
says,{ that the Greeks, from a casual resemblance of a name, or even of 
one syllable of it, forged vain genealogies, and attributed to their own heroes 
the origin of almost all other nations and their gods. ‘They had learned in 
Egypt that the mother of Apis was rendored fruitful§ by a ray from heaven, 
by a, flash of lightning, by a ray of the moon, says Plutarch, or, as the 
Egyptians sometimes express il, éragf rie Yedjvne, by the contact of the 
moon. ‘This expression ‘Erag), which bears some analogy to the Epaphus, 
has perhaps occasioned them to identify the two. The worship of Apis was 
most prevalent al Memphis. The soul of Osiris was supposed to reside 
within the body of the bull, bearing the marks that have been described ; 
and, as Osiris was zealously devoted lo the improvement of agriculture, the 
bull became the symbol of it, Alexander, Germanicus, Augustus, Titus, 
Adrian, Septimus Severus, and others, consulted and worshipped Apis. 
There can be little doubt but the marks were contrived by the priests, who 
secretly reared the bull intended for Apis. His birth was announced as 
the consequence of cclostial influence, and the feasts in honour of it wore 
called Theophania, and continued during seven days in each year. Allian 
says, || they built a temple to the new god, facing the east, in pursuanco of 
the order of Mercury, and nourished the young calf with mill for four 
months. After this time, and at the new moon, he was visited by the 
priests, and saluted by the appellation of Apis. He was then conducted 
with great pomp and splendour to Nilopolis, where he was kept for forty 

* Lib, xxii, cap, 14, p. 267, { Aélian, Uist, Nat. lib, xi c, 10. 

{ Ieodot, Thalia, § 27. § Horod, lib. it, § 28, | Uhst, Animal, lib, ix, 
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days, during which timo women only wero suffered to visit him. ‘Thus 
inauguraled, he was conveyed to Memphis, and beeume sacred to all the 
would, Io waa placed nenr to the temple of Vulean,* which wat of grout 
splendour, and surrounded with columns and atatues of colowml dimeusiona, 
Pliny says} that ho was furnished with two beds, or apartments, and (hat 
good ov ill was angured necording to the selection of these whieh he made 
upon being consulted.{ Clo gave responses to individaals by talting food 
from. their hands ; and refusing that which was offered hy Germumiciuy, it is 
said, that prince diod shorQy after.“ Respousn peiviadia dat, & manu con. 
sulentium cium capiondo. Germanic’ Cisirid manu averantia est, hd 
mullo post extinct.’ § 

The priests occasionally exhibited him to the people, and the anininl 
was allowed to indulge in a imendow specinily allotted to lin. Cle might 
be seen at all times through a window ; but once a year i xolenm anerifice 
of «heifer was made to hin, having similie marke do Chex with whiels he 
was adored, ‘Tho priests, as wo learn from Plutarel, gave the Apis tin 
water from a well particularly set apart for Chis purpoay, coxtraining lite 
entirely from drinking of the Nile; net that the river was reynrded by them 
as impure (for nothing could bo held in grenter veneration by the Qgyptians 
than the Nile), but beenuso the wators of that river were remarkable for their 
tendency to fatton and nourish, and (hia was a eondition they studiously 
endeavoured to prevent ; for we aro told that they were studious (hat their 
bodies might sit as light and onay about their Kouls ma: possible, and thiatt 
their mortal part might not oppress and weigh down the more divine and 
imnortal one, 

Pousanias describes | tho made of worship to Apia. ‘Those who cane 
to consult the god burnt incense on an altar in the evening: anidat mine 
rows lighted lamps. A piece of money of copper of the country was placed 
on the allarto the right of the statue: tho applicant then applied hia mouth 


* According to Aralua (Phenom, in Ciynivar) it Wao in (hie domple thie kesgoe were crowned, 
and inflated into the most profound mysteries of their veligion, 

1 Mist. Nat Wh, 8, 

("Loa protrey, on le ramen du PALurage, de ndiemiont entyer tle eG qui hat phuinit dae 
vantago!—Biog. Unive tom. UIT. pe Qt, § Lil, vill, ewp, 40. bith, viii, 
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to the ear of the deity to make his interrogation. The worship offered to 
Apis was very solemn; oxen were sacrificed to him. Yellowish or red 
bulls were permitted to be immolated, those being the colours of Typhon 
who massacred Osiris, and whose members were placed in the body of a 
cow, some say a heifer of wood, by Isis, The city of Busiris took its name 
from this circumstance, and there was to be found the tomb of Osiris. 

But the days of Apis were numbered, and the priests, multiplying the 
number five by itself, gave the number of letters in the Egyptian alphabet, 
and at the termination of twenty-five years the bull Apis was drowned in 
the fountain of the priests, according to Pliny,* or in the Nile, It has been 
inferred that Apis was the tutelary divinity of the solar year, which con- 
sisted of 3865 days, and of the cycle of twonty-five years, and it has been 
woll conceived by M. Savary that the priests, by fixing the course of his 
life to twenty-five yoars, and by making the installation of a new Apis con- 
cur with the renewal of this period, had probably perceived, as the result of 
long metcorological observations, that this revolution always brought about 
abundant scasons, Nothing was better calculated to procure a favourable 
reception of this emblematical divinity from the people, since his birth was 
a presage to them of a happy inundation, and of all the treasures of teeming 
naturet After death the body was embalmed and deposited in the temple 
of Serapis at Memphis. Should ho not have survived the period of twenty- 
five years, his death was announced to the people by the priests who 
mourned his dissolution, and shaved their heads, until another animal, hav- 
ing the proper marks, should be produced. The people also mourned for 
the defunct bull. In short, his death occasioned general consternation 
throughout Egypt. The priests hastened to find another bull, and to perform 
the funeral ceromonies to the defunct animal. ‘We are told they began by 
opening the two brazen gates of Memphis, the noise occasioncd by which 
was exceedingly great. Those gates were named Cocyte and Lethe, the 
gates of groans and forgetfulness, in reference to the mourning for the dead 
Apis, and to the joy at the acquisition of the new one. The expenses of 


* Non cat fas cum certos vite excedere annos, mersumque in saccrdotum fonte oncoant.— 
Lib, vill, o. 46, ‘ 
| Sco Savary, Lettres sur ’Egypte, tom. I. p, 192. 
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the entombment of Apis were very great. Diodorus Siculua relates* that 
the priest Co whom the duty was consigned expended not only a considerable 
sum nmessod expressly for this purpose, but also filly talents of silver 
which wero borrowed Jrom the royal treasury on this oecusion, ‘This whs 
in the time of Plolemy the son of Lagus. 

All the mystic phenomena that attended the hirth, growth, charactor, 
death, and worship of Apis, hore an obvious reference to the agriculture of 
Egypt, and the fortility ocensioned by the intadation of the Nile. f 

The sacred bull was called Apis nt Memphis, Mnevis at Heliapotia, and Basis 
at Termonthis.} Pathor Marting makes a distinction between Api and 
Mnevis: tho former, ho anys, was the aanetunry of the soul of Ouiris, and his 
living image, as well as that of Tsia; whilst (he Jutkar merely represented Oninis. 
The worship of Mnevis was principally at Heliopalis, and te tid the sine 
viles ag Apis, M. Do Patew tells ual Chat Phiwwoh Hoecharia conceived: the 
idea of ramoving Muevis fram Leliopatia, aul by Chat menue he last eadively 
tho esteem of Che people, among whom uel anitiads hal heen worshipped tur 
a greaer Jength of time than the Roman empire hid existed. Mrom the xe 
author wo learn that Apia did not dixappenr altogether from Memphis until 
the reign of Theodosia; and, according to M, Jablonsti, 4) the first had been 
conseerated 1171 years beforo our present ert. ‘Chun rola euceossion 
had taken place during a period of at lenst 150 yerra; probably longer, 
as Jablonski hus been guided inthis sentimont by Muvebiua rather than 
Manethon, whoge authority would have heen preferahly, The late Dr. 
Young has stuted** that the snered characters denoting Apia ive pretty 
clearly determined by the triple ingeriptions ; the enchorial name, he says, 
is perfectly so. Ly however, any dowht remuined on the sided, the teamed 
Doctor thinks it would be ranoved by mm exambuntion of the inscriptions on 
four vases found by Paul Lucas at Abousisyhf the Buviria of the aneients ; 


* Lib tot, [Seo Roawa Cyclopwitin, Arte Apis. vt Stato, tik, wii. 

§ Rxplicntion de Divers Monae Singuliens qui ont mpport Ale Religion dy plunionre 
Pouplos, Ato, Paris, 1730, p. 100, 

4) Philos. Diseert, 1, 241, 4) Pantheon Adgyplinds Tike iv, eng. 2 

* Art. Egynt, Suppl. to Hnoyel. Brit, ps 6B. 

Vf Voyage dane In ‘Turquie, 2 voles Lama. Amat, 17200 Lome le pe dat 
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that is, the Br Osurer or sepulchre of Osiris, as Diodorus translates it. 
Lucas established the truth of the tradition of the worship of Apis at this 
place by finding the mummy of a bullock in the catacombs. Now, Dr. 
Young tells us that all the inscriptions on the vases end with a bullock, 
preceded by this character, though the angles are twned in a different 
direction from those of the inscription of Rosetta, so that the two forms 
of the character scem to have becn used indifferently. ‘With this latitude 
Dr. Young has no difficulty in identifying the name, as it occurs in almost 
every line of the inscriptions on the great sarcophagus of granite formerly 
at Cairo, called the Lovor’s Fountain, and now in the British Musewn, 
which there is some reason {o suppose, from tho frequency of this name, 
may have been intended for recciving a mummy of the bull Apis, The 
candour of Dr. Young, however, leads him to confess that in several other 
monuments the names of the deities are introduced in a manner somewhat 
similar, with an evident relation to tho designation of some human being 
whom they are intended to commemorato, 

Paul Lucas, T have montioned, says that he saw in the catacombs of 
Abousir several heads of a bull, and also a caso containing an embalmed 
bull* Father Sicard, according to the authority of Tassalquist, sent a 
specimen of this kind to Paris, The French Commission discovered near 
Saccara.a case full of embalmed portions of the bull, which proved by a com- 
parison of the bones to be of the same specics as our domestic ox. 

Tn the hypogia near Abousir, Mons. Cailliaud also saw the bull bandaged 
with great precision, but the limbs formed only a mass with the body. The 
head preserved its natural form, and the, eyes were painted. on the cloth, 
On the top of the head was the spot characteristic of Apis. The horns 
were surrounded with bandages. Mons. Cailliaud observed that sometimes 
branches of the dato tree wore placed in thete mummies to preserve their 
form. The dust contained within them was of a yellowish colour, and 
offensive; it was very penctrating, and probably consisted of the residue of 
the flesh mixed with the natron and other embalming materials. Aftor 
being enveloped in the bandages, thoy were bound with cords made of the 


* Voyage fait cn 1714, tom, II. p. 136. 
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ark of the palm-tree and of hemp. Mons. Caillinud stew vight chunbers 
of these mummies; they were placed over oneh other. 1 have figured an 
embalmed bull in Plate XT. fy. 6, from Belzoni. 

Cows were never killed in sacrifice, nor was their flesh permitted to be 
eaten by the Ngyptians, This custom: of abstaining from the ment ol cows 
was owing no doubt to the paucity of those aninuls in Beypt, aud the (ear 
of exhausting their small manber, Porphyry says® that both the Epyptinas 
wid Pheonicians would eather partake of Jamman desh thin ef that ofa cow. 
When dead they were conmiitted to the sand, river, or tileen toa burying. 
place at Atharbechis, whither their bones were brought in boats; but the 
bulls were buried in the suburbs of the city where they died, with their 
homs projecting from the ground, where they remained until putrefied, 
whon their bones were collected together and conveyed to Prosapitin, an 
island of the Delta, where they were all buried 


* Do Abstnent, wb ont Animal, libeoan 9 1 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


ON THE SACRED ANIMALS—AVES. 


Nahamou the goddess characterising the vullure—worshinped at Thebes—Jfuleon—several 
species found enbalmed—the harok—an emblem of Osiris—toorshipped throughout Egypt, 
but partienlarly ut Phila—the eagle held sacred in Thebuis—the screech-owl ut Sais—the 
swallow found embalmed at Thebes—the ibis—consecrated to Thoth—worshipped through~ 
out Egypt, but especially at [ermopolis—innumerable mummies of the rbis to be found in 


Egypt. 


Vurrurr—Eacie—lTawx—Hosny—Ow1r—Swaniow. 


Noremovo, or Nahamou, is the goddess characterising the vulture. This 
is the companion to Thoth, and from the legends accompanying the emblem 
appears to preside over the preservation of offspring. A worship was ren- 
dered to this goddess in the same temple as that in which Thoth was adored. 
The vulture was a most useful bird in Egypt in removing much of the 
carrion infecting the atmosphere, and it was a capital offence to destroy it, 
Mr. Madden states that at this day some religious people at Cairo make a 
merit of feeding them daily. 

A specimen of the large vulture embalmed is in M, Fascalsccia’s col. 
lection (No. 365—Thebes), 

Fazcon: Several species of falcon are mentioned by Passalacqua: Falco 
subbuteo (Eobreau), Falco nisus (L’Epervier), Falco gallinarius (Le Grand 
Epervicr), Falco hypogeolis (Aigle pecheur), All these embalmed are in 
M., Passalacqua’s collection. 

The representation of Osiris with ‘the head of the hawk is of most 
frequent occurrence, and has been already noticed as common in the tombs 
~ and on the cases of mummies, In the tomb exhibited by Belzoni he was to 
be seen in almost every part, and Dr. Young described him as representing 
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Avueris, the son of the sun, appearing as the tuitelary genius of Teypt, in 
intimate union with Osivis, to whom the hawk was dediented, and of when 
this figure was-probably viewed a8 an essence and enunetion, 

M. De Pauw says* two towns, known by the name of Higracopulis, 
fed sparrow-hawks; but a diflerent specics brought from Ethiopia, and not 
hitherto ascertained by naturalists, waa conseerated in the Comple of Philie. 
The cagle was revered in Thebuis, and tho sereeelt-ow! at Snix; the vulture, 
the ibis, tho tndomne, the stork, and the puet, were universnlly sacred, 
though they had no temples. The seered hawks were kept in the ialand 
of Philw in geunite shrines or cages, some of whieh remain to hin day. 
Horodotus telly us that whoover killed a hawk or an ibid could not by any 
means escape capital punixbment, Although the worship of the hawk was 
common to all Egypt, yet it was most respected at Phihes Le waa a lager 
species than ours, and delivered the country from the aeorpious. [Lin said 
that a hawk carried to Phebe a hoolt attuehed to it by a red thrent, whieh 
contained an eecount of the covemonies of-the worship of the yoda, nnd that 
in memory of this event ¢he registrars of the tomples carry on their heads a 
red turban anda portion of the wing of the hawk. 

In Plate XIE fly. 4, T have represented a hawk bandaged up and with 
envolopes, giving to ite limi face and appearance.” ‘Phe drawing hus 
beon taken from M, Passnlacqne’s collection, Plate XID. fig. 1 ix the 
representation of an embalmed Iiwk from iny own collection. 


Own, 


M. Passanacaua obtained three specimens of embalmed owls, one of which 
was the great owl, with short tufts of feathers on his head, ond which was 
named Ascalaphus by M, Savigny, who was the first to deseribe thik species. 
Tt was found at Thebes. Tt is ropresonted in Plite XITL fig. 4. 


Hinunpo-Swarnow, 


Sixrrgn.specimens of this small bird were found embulmed by M, Passn- 
Jacyna, They were obtained at Thebes. 


"IW. 
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Tur Isis. 


Tu1s bird was consecrated to Thoth* or Theuth, who is regarded as 
Mercury as well as Anubis. The Greek and Latin writers have uniformly 
associated Thoth with Hermes, or Mercury..’ To this god all the science 
and all the learning of the Egyptians were attributed; and the books con- 
taining this knowledge were called the Hermetic books. In the description 
of the paintings upon the cases containing mummies, I have already 
noticed the representation of Thoth the Egyptian Mercury, and the part of 
Seribe which he appears to sustain in the scene of judgment. Next to 
Osiris this deity, perhaps, is the most commonly figured of the whole 
Egyptian mythology, and he is repeatedly seen with the head of the ibis. 
‘This bird on a perch constitutes his hieroglyphical name; in the manu- 
scripts a feather has been found to represent this deity, . It is said that, 
when the gods were pursued by Typhon, Mercury eluded his research by 
assuming the form of the ibis. Hermopolis was the nome principally de 
voted to the worship of this bird, It was, however, prevalent throughout 
Egypt, and of no other animal are there so many mummies to be found. 
It has been remarked that the ibis, when viewed in a particular position, 
sitting with its neck bent forwards, and its head concealed under its wing, 
resembles the form of a heart.} ‘The heart Was looked upon by the Egyp- 
tions as the seat of the intellect, and ih this way it has been attempted to 
explain the attribute of this bird, which was no less than to preside over 
and inspire all sacred’ or mystical learning of the Egyptian hierarchy. 
Horyapollo describes the Egyptian Hermes as ‘the president of the heart, 
or a personification of that wisdom wai was supposed to dwell in the 
inward parts.” 

This bird was esteemed so sacred by the Egyptians that if any ono 

! 

* Plato in Phmdro, vol, III. Horapollo Hicrog, lib,,i..c, 10 and 36. Jilin, Hits Animal, 

lib, x. ¢. 29. ‘t Hornpollo~/Elian. 
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voluntarily killed it he was put to death, Should the deuth of the animal 
have heen occasimed by accident, the penalty was veduced by the priests, 
provided the individual displayed his grief, ton pecuniary fine, Porphyry 
remorks* upon the practice of the Egyptians to wash themselves thrdée 
times a day in cold water; on gotting out of bed, before outing, and imme. 
diately bofpre yetiring to reat; and Plutarch suys} Chat those of the priests 
who observe the law most strictly use, for the purpose of purifying them 
solves, pure wator, of which the ibis has draut; for chia bird, go fir from 
drinking any water that could occasion disease, or might contain poison, 
will not even approach it, 

Two species of ibis were known in Egypt, the black and the while; the 
latter, according to Tlerodotus, was a domesticnled bird, the former the 
enomy of tho serpents, and dwelling i the deserta. Linnea and Bullon 
were ignorant of the true Egyptian ibis; Bruce aw it and dexerihed tt as 
tho Ahou-hannds or father Jolie M. Savigny has treated of the natural and 
mythological history of this hivd at considerable lengthy, Ta aaya Chat he 
has studied tho bird along with the white ibis found embatned in a very 
perfect alate, and that it waa impossible to agcertain the slightest diflevence 
hetweon them. ‘The late lamented Cuvier gave also hia attention to this 
subject, and has figured in the Annales du Muacum d’IIistoira Naturelle 
(tom, iv.) the Numunrus Inia, which he conecives to be the true Rpyptian 
ibis, Tle exumined two mummies talen from the pita at Saecourn, and 
found the hones smaller thin those of the Tantarus firs of Limes; they 
wore only of the size of the curlow, tho beak of which resembles that of the 
ibis, Tho phimago is white with the wing-feathera tipped with blnek accord. 
ing to the ancients. Dx, Shaw’s account corresponds with that of M, 
Cuvier. Tho left humerus of an ibis examined by Guvior had heen fractured 
and re-united, which would not, in all probability, havo beon the caso, had 
tho bird heen in its wild state, This M. Cuvier regards na a proof of its 
domesticity in the Egyptian tomples,  LTe hes compared the skeleton of the 
ibis with that of the curlow, and given a table of the same.§ ‘The following 
are tho conclusions druwn by thia moat tulented naturalist and hia do- 


* No Abntinont, wb cau Animal. lib, iv. § 7. ‘| Do Init et Oulride, po O81. 
} Savigny (J, C,) Iligt, Nat, et Mytholog. do I'Ibis, Syn, Paris, 1808. §Annal.p, 124, 
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scription of the bird: “Libis des anciens n’est point Vibis de Perrault et 
de Buffon, qui est un dantalus, ni Vibis d’Hasselquist, qui est un ardea, ni 
Vibis de Maillet, qui est un vautour; mais c’est un numentus ou courlis qui 
n’a été decrit et figuré au plus que par Bruce sous le nom d’abou-hannes. 
Je le nomme Numenius Inis, albus, capite et collo nudis, remiguin apicibus, 
rostro et pedibus nigris, remigibus secundariis elongatis nigro violaceis,” * 

Cuvier states that he found in an embalmed ibis the remains of serpents 
of which the skin and scales had not been digested. This circumstance is 
put forth in support of the opinion entertained by the ancients as to the 
power of the bird in destroying and feeding upon these reptiles, and thus, in 
some manner, ‘account for the great respect and veneration in which the 
ibis was held by the ancient Egyptians; but M. Savigny+ has endeavoured 
to prove that this bird did not {eed upon such animals, and he grounds his 
conjecture against this commonly-received opinion from the structure of the 
beak and the tongue and other parts, and the known food of other birds of 
a similar nature, such as the curlews, who subsist upon small shell-fish, 
worms, little fish, and aquatic insects. Tho white ibis is now very rare in 
Egypt. M. Savigny saw some in descending the Nile in his way to Rosetta; 
but he was not able to follow them.; and he could only obtain an examina- 
tion of the bird three months afterwards, whilst in the environs of Damietta 
and Menzalé. 

The black ibis was frequently brought to him, but the white only once, 
He thus describes the manners of these birds :—‘ Ces oiseaux apparem- 
ment fatigués m’ont alors paru tristes et peu disposés & prendre de Ia 
nourriture. Ils se tenoient haut sur jambes, le corps presque horisontal, 
le cou fléchi, la téte inclinéo, ct ils dirigeoient celle-ci, tantbt A droite, 
tantdt & gauche, tantdt la portoient en avant, oula ramenoient, en frappant 
la terre du bout du bec. Quelquefois, ils ne posoicnt que sur une patte. 
{ls n’étoient que peu sauvages ; ils ouvroient pourtant le bec, dés qu’on en 
approchoit le doigt, comme pour se défendre; mais, ainsi que je l’ai dit, ce 
bec est beaucoup trop foible pour pincer, et il ]’est sur-tout dans l'ibis noir.” { 
M. Savigny then gocs on to state that the black ibis is ordinarily scen in 


* Anal. p. 184. t§ 4, p. 28, tp. 50, 
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trovps, but the white solitary, or in groups of nol more thin eight or teu 
individuals, 

Theag birds ave now not resident in Egypt. ‘Chey appene nd xoon ie the 
Nilo begina Co rise, and ns it advances their numbers also inerenwe, and us it 
sinks they also diminish; their migration is completa when Che inundation 
has passed. Gonneeting the appearance of the ibis with the rise af the 
Nilo and the consequent fecundily of the earth, M. Savigny conceives the 
first motives to the veneration of this bird by the Mgyptinns to have arisen, 
wnd not Lo any power exereixed by it in the destruction of tho serpents. 
‘The ibis is never found in the neighbourhoad of salt water. MM. Stvigny 
sought for it in vain even at the Lake Menzalé, which, receiving the water 
of the Nile, is rendered scarecly saline, 

At Medinet-Abou there id w tonrple expecially dedionted to Thoth, (he 
Protector of the Sciences, tho inventor of writing and of all the usefid vets, 
and, in short, the organizer of Inman society. Tn this temple lie ix repre. 
sonted with tho face of an ibis, and ommmented with varied hendetreanen, 
The Chéum or city of the ibis, wherein those snered birds were generally 
buried, is a litle north of Minyeh and Oshiutinein, and ia now called Taha- 
oblimidem (Cube of the two cohunns),. At Memphia there are thousands 
of the embalmed ibis,* but they ure gonevally very badly preserved, They 
appear lo have been mado with great beat, for, of one hundred drawn from the 
pits at Succara, Jomard says hardly one was found perfect or entire. They 
wore either prepared with bitumen ox natrons the hdler were in a very bad 
condition, T have a specimen in which the plunge is very fairly pre 
sorved, Ax to the position of thege birds in their cmbulined state, the 
wings aro placed in their natural situation along the wider of the body; the 
head and neck beneath the loft wing, and the heal extends the whole length 


*M. Denon mya, * On trouvé, dans Jo déxert de Ravenna, wa grand naimbye de patton 
souterrtines, oF étuiont déporGes des momive Chommes, eb pan tiontifemont an gunul nome 
Mo momive Wihia, Con xouleniaind consiatent en ime Jongue galerie divide en phintoms ene 
branchomens, cea dows eft ceaiela want dew iddidte de uit pied de fant aor dix de hinge. 
Coal Te qua sont low pote qui rentvrment lex inomien dibbes lor diqundtion cat gelled hou 
(elles dame lea onver, TL oat pnolnble quo Memphin ait ln ndquitine dee tone lew this auterta 

~ dans les temples, ou tronvén cima lew dilteronten puurtion dy I Fygypte” Vayage, UL AQ, 
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of the body; the leg is drawn upon the thigh, and the thigh lies wpon the 
body. In this manner the bird assumes a somewhat conical shape. M. 
Savigny reports that M. Olivier found in the mummy pits of birds at the 
plain of Saccara an embalmed ibis not done up in the usual form, and in 
the interior of this mummy there were shells of the eggs of the bird, small 
quadrupeds of different kinds, some entire, but of others only portions. 
This shows that the respect entertained by the Egyptians for the bodies of 
animals was so great as to extend itself to the preservation of even the 
fragments of their bodies. The eggs of the ibis have been found preserved 
in the tombs dedicated to this bird.* It has been said to be the only 
animal enclosed in a case when embalmed, This, however, is not the fact, 
but it is excessively rave for any other animal to be so arranged. At 
Memphis the bird is deposited in a vase; at Hermopolis in small oblong 
cases of wood or stone; and at ‘Thebes only in its onvelopes.t M. Passa- 
Idequa met with a specimen of this bird with the human form. Iam happy 
in acknowledging my obligation to this distinguished traveller for a drawing 
of this specimen, See Plate XIII. fig. 6. 

In Plate LXI. fig. 8, of “ Monumens Egyptiens,” published in folio at 
Rome in 1791, there is @ ropresentation of tho mummy of an ibis in the 
human form; and Count De Caylus has figured in the sixth volume of his 
Recoucil d’Antiquités (Plate XI, fig. 1) another specimen of mummied ibis 
in human form, The bandages are very neatly applied, and folded with 
great precision, This specimen was in the possession of the Due de Sully ; it 
was not opened. It measured one foot seven inches and four lines, and no- 
where was the circumference greater than five inches and a half, 

The mummy pots are either of common stone or blue ware, or a hard 
polished stone, and aro of a lengthened conical figure. f 


Anas Ninotica—Turxey Goosr, 


Berzont has figured § for an ibis that which appears to me to havo been a 
goose. This bird we know constantly occurs as an hieroglyphical emblem, 
and I have a small but exceedingly perfect specimen which had been pre- 
* Passalacqua, 847, I have a well preserved specimen of this kind, 
t Sco Plate SUL. fig, 7,8,  { SeoPlate XIIL fig. 6, and vol. V.d'Antiq, Desor, de I'Egypte. 


§ See Plate XU. fig. 9. 
25 
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served by embalming. —[t is represented in Plate XT fig. 10. Browne 
mentions * the Anas Nilotiew of Linniwus (the turkey goose) ana luge fowl, 
the flesh of which is palatable and salubrious fead, 


* Travels, pe ba, 


CHAPTER XV. 


ON THE SACRED ANIMALS—AMPHIBIA—PISCES—INSECTA, 


The crocodile typical of Typhon—principally worshipped at Arsino-—mode of feeding the 
consecrated crocodile—used us food at Elephuntis, Tentyris, Ucerucleopolis, and Apollono- 
polis—crocodiles embalmed and placed m catacombs expressly cacavated for them—serpents 
-the' god Cneph worshipped in Thebais—-the worship of serpents common throughout 
Egypt—the adder—the uraus—the asp-—the colubor—the ophiophagi—lxard—toatl-— 
Jishes: lepidolus a species of carp—oxyrhynchus—meotis forbidden at Elophantis—Variole 
—probubly the perch held in veneration at Lutopolis—the cel—doublful whether to be 
considered as a sacred animel—sir—found embalmed according to Abd’ Allalif—Insects. 
The Scurabaus synopsis of the genera and spectes—Buprestis—probably the CBstrus-— 
Cantharis—squill or sea-onion. 


Tus Croconpius. 


Tr was at Crocodilopolis, or the City of Crocodiles, a town of Egypt, 8, B. 
of the Lake Moeris, afterwards called Arsino¢, in honour of the wife and 
sister of Ptolemy Philadelphus, that the worship of this animal was particu- 
larly practised. The crocodile was held sacred at Thebos, Ombos, in the 
environs of Lake Moeris, and in other parts of Egypt. 

At Arsinoé the priests nourished one to which the name of Suchus was 
given ; it was fed upon broad, flesh, and wine offered to it by strangers; it was 
preserved in a particular lake, and, whilst reposing, the priests approached 
the animal, opened his mouth, and put the food within its jaws; after its 
repast it usually descended into tho water and swam away, but it would 
suffer itself to be handled, and pendants of gold and precious stones were 
placed about it.* Strabo relates that his host, a man of consideration, 


* Mom, de l'Acad, des Inscript, tom. IX. p. 28, 
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conducted him and his companions to the Inke, and that he there saw the 
crocodile at the border of it; that one of the pricata Lo wham was entrusted 
the care of the animal opened his mouth and placed within it a cake, 
another a portion of flesh, and a third poured in some wine, The repast 
(thus made, the animal passed over to the other side, to receive from ather 
hands similar marks of attention, 

Diodorus Siculus* says that tho Mgyptiana reverenced the erocadile on 
account of their king Menes, whose life was said to have heen preserved 
when in dangor of drowning, by being donated to Ind upon the hack of one 
of these animals, 

Between Essouan and Thebes is the seite of the Ombito name, Lhe 
temple of Ombos, which from its Grecle inscription f first gave rise to the 
conjecjure that, perhaps, many of the Bygyptian lomples may be atieibuted 
to the Ptolomics, was dedicated to the worship of the crocadile, In Tle. 
phantis, the ordcodilo was called compan, which signifies an urk or receptacle, 
and tho people of this aify aro suid to have eaten ite flesh. 

Tlevodotus tella us that in visiting the Labyrinth he waa not permitted 
to desvend into the subterranean apartments, heeuas they wore ntrictly 
guarded, and wore the places of interment for the snered crocodiles, and the 
sopulchres of the kings under whose cure they had been constructed. Mr. 
Hamilton observed two long nirrow aubterrancous galleries inunedintely 
undex the tomple of Isia, near the level of the water at Ombos, and he says 
thal they are constructed of very strong masonry, in the rustic manner, 
and have ovory appearance of heing continued as far as the great fomple, 
serving perhaps as secret passages for the pricats in their mysterious cere. 
monies, or more probably for the convenience of conducting the snered 
crocodiles into the adytum of the temple. M, do Pauw states¢ that in 
the year 1770, having hoon particularly engaged in studying the topography 
of Bgypt, it first occurred to him that Coptos, Arsino’, nnd Grocodilopotis 
the aecond, the towns most romarkable for the adoration of erocuddlex, were 
all situated on canals at some distuneo from the Nile. ‘Thus, by the lenst 
negligence in allowing the ditches to be {Med up, those animus, from being 

* Tibi + TMuwailtan’s Egyptinen, p. 74 $ Mygyptinen, p80, 
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‘incapable of going far on dry land, could never have arrived at those three 
places, where they were considered as the symbols of water fit for drinking 
and watering the fields, as we learn from A@lian, and more particularly in a 
passage of Eusebius.* As long as this worship was in vogue, the govern- 
ment might remain assured that the superstitious would not neglect to repair 
the canals with the greatest exactness. 

At Ombos, the remains only of two temples are now to be found, 
Denon and Hamilton have remarked upon the peculiarity of the larger 
temple in having two entrances, The greatest part of the paintings within 
relate to the adoration of the crocodile, and overy where, according to 
Denon, offerings are addressed to the figure of a deity (Sabak) in human 
form, but with the head of this animal. In the second temple, especially 
dedicated to T'yphon, the figure of the evil genius is also represented with 
the head of a crocodile, but with the body of a bear, And at'Taud Denont{ 
saw another temple dedicated to the crocodile, where the animal was fre- 
quently vepresented with the head of a hawk; and to the south of this 
temple he found the ruins of a largé pond which he presumes served either 
for the keeping of the crocodiles or the sacred fishes ; however, it appears 
that, they were not peculiar to temples where the crocodile was adored, but 
wore merely tanks for religious use. : 

Although the flesh of this animal has a musky flavour, it was used as 
food at Blophantis, Tentyris, Heracleopolis, and Ayollonopolis, which latter 
city, according to Strabo, was remarkable for making war against the cro- 
codiles, and Mz. Hamilton observed'in the large temple at Edfou the repre. 
sentation of a priest, over whose head a hawk is flying with the crus ansata 
in his claws, piercing the head of a crocodile with a spear, At Apollono. 
polis, all except the priests, who considered it as fish, wore obliged to taste 
of the flesh of this animal. Strabo speaks$ largely of the aversion of the 
Tentyrites for the crocodilo, Tho inhabitants of Tentyris, ho says, abhor 
the crocodile, and make continual war against it as an animal of the most 
dangerous character. Othors, regarding it as pernicious, avoid it; the 
Tentyrites, on the contrary, scek it out, and destroy it, if possible, The 

* Prooparat. Evangel, lib, iii, 11, { Voyage, tom, II. p, 16, { Ibid, tom, UL, p, 21. 
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Psylia of Cyrene have been supposed to be endowed with supemutural 
powers over the serpents; the Tentyrites, in like manner, have been said to 
have no less dominion over the crocodile; in short, Hey heldly plunge tito the 
midst of the Nile, and are not known to receive any tury (ram the attempt 
In the spectacles at Rome, several crocodiles were placed inn basin of 
water, which, having an opening in one of the sides, admitted of their 
comb out, The Centyrites threw (hemeelves dito the water amidst these 
animals, bound them with filets, and dragged (hem out, Having exposed thent 
lo the gaze of the spectators, they, in the moat intvepid manner, returned 
them into the basin. [Cis alke said that they were ke bold and dexterous 
in hunting these animals that they would leap on their dneks, and placiiy a 
stick across their mouths as they opened them te bite, managed them wi 
with a bridle, and brought them to laud, * 

Tho crocodiles wore onbalmed and deposited iy entuconile purposely oy 
eavated for them, May Tmnilton visited) one of these situated about a iile 
from Ombos; it was on the side of a fight snndy bank, md: the entrance 
was very low. ‘Tho natives who showed it said i went toa great diatines 
under ground, and Chey brought out many alealls, jiawelones, apines, dtile, 
&es of there animals, on which were afill to bo geen the bitumen which 
preserved them, and the cotton cloth in which they were wrnapped.t 
Belzoni apenks of having only xeon the head of this animal embalmed, 
which waa probably the case when they had attained any considerable size, 
The collection of M, Paysalacdna contains eleven specimens of small croc. 
dile, six of whieh have heen unrolled. To ewo to my lenrned friend Mr, 
Douce, in company with my friend Dr. Richardsen, the opportunity of 
examining one of this kind of nnmimies, and to his kindness }oan in 
debted for the speciuen figured in Plate XL fig. 8, 9, now in my collee- 
tion, Tho bandage, or rather envelope in juanedinte contuet with the 
body of the animal, was of very conse Coxtuve, donard siya that he 
never met with an entire crocodile embalmed; it was ouly the lend, the 
remainder of the animal being represented hy stalls of padia-troes, bandages, 
&e, AL Eleithin the eracadile was mostly found. tle kaw alsa false 


* Univ, Hint, 1.500. Pliny, ib, vile di, + I Bgyptines, p79 
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mummies of the crocodile.* Two of the mummies in M. Passalacqua’s 
collection (Nos, 851 and 354) ave enveloped in bandages of different cou 
lows. Mr, Wilkinson acquaints me that mummied crocodiles are found 
ig the caves of Maabdeh, opposite Manfaloot, perfectly preserved, and of 
the largest size. 


Servenrs. 


“Tun Egyptians (according to Porphyry) acknowledged one intellectual 
Author or Creator of the world, under the name of Cneph ; and that they 
worshipped him in a statue of human form, and dark-bluc complexion, 
holding in his hand a girdle and a sceptre, wearing upon his head a royal 
plume, and thrusting forth an egg out of his mouth. By the egg thrust out 
of the mouth of this god was meant the world, and from this Cneph was 
said to be generated, or produced, another god, whom the Egyptians call 
Phtha, and the Greeks Vulcan.” 

According to Plutarch Cnoph was worshipped by the inhabitants of 
Thebaid, who refused to contribute any part towards the maintenance of 
the sacred animals, because they acknowledged no mortal god, and adored 
none but him whom they called Cneph, an uncreated and immortal being. 

Strabo says the temple of Cnuphis, or Cneph, was in the island of 
Blephantine, at the confines of Egypt and Ethiopia. Cnoph is often al- 
luded to as the Phoenician Agathodeemon, or the good genius. 

The worship of serpents is said to havo becn common in all the temples. 
of Egypt.t An innocent adder represented, Cneph ag the divine goodness, 
Strength and power were personified by an asp. The priests of Ethiopia 
and Egypt wore the latter coiled up in their bonnets of ceremony,§ and the 
diadem of the Pharaohs was ornamonted with this emblem, It is the same 
as the urceus, which, bending its bosom forward, is represented on the 
front of the door of the Monolithe temple at Memphis. The serpent with 
his tail in his mouth has been supposed to be an Egyptian emblem, and 
to denote time and eternity, but it is not to be found in any sculptured 
mythological representation of an early epoch. 

# p. 46. + Sce Manethon, lib. ij algo, Euseb. Prep, Evang. 

} Ailian, lib, x, c. 31, § Diod. Sic. lib. iv, 
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Under various appelations and characters dhe serpent is (o be found an 
object of adorntion and worship* Ta Reypt here waa a serpent named 
Thermuthis, regarded us snered, and statues of Isis have been found in 
which the tiara of the goddess has been made up of the representations 
of this reptile, ‘This serpent Thermuthis ia no other than tho basilisk or 
royal serpent, figures of which aro so common in the tombs, nnd may be 
seen by rolurring to the plates which accompany the travels of Belzoni. 

“What the pricats of Egypt have related,” says de Pauw, t “ concerning 
the busilist, tho aspic, aud tho thenmuthis, is merely allegorical, hia de« 
coived the greater part of ancient authors, and particularly aflian, The 
serpent lebhant-nasser, cagily known mnong the hieroglyphica, by the veil 
under its neck, which it pufls out at will, was the reptile generally taken 
for the aspic of Egypt, as we find from the words of Uliny aud Luci. 
Yot nothing ia more certain than Unt tho éebhwme-nagyer has ne venom 
ous qualities, any moro (han the coraste,t concerning which ao muny fables 
have beon published. ‘The Mgyptian viper was the axpie employed by 
Cleopatra; and the auto reptile occasioned the death af the leamed Dewe- 
triua Phalarous, whose catastrophe is attributed by Cicero lo the intimous 
dynaaly of the Protemics.” 

Tho cerastes is very common in Egypt, but is never used as food as some 
have crvoncously supposed, 

Shaw guys that more than 40,000 persons in Cairo and the neighbouring 
villages lived upon no other food than lizards and serpents. These people 
were called Ophiophogi (Haters of serpents), and among other religious 


*M, Larcher quotes from Aiian (ih, xvii, emp. 4), dint Phylureluge cetutea duel ygceeit 
honous me rendoxed in Fgypt to the asp, and that hy these honour, and the fund dine in 
given to them, they become tao, and live amongat the children withant doing them any herins 
Thoy come from thoir holes when culled, by n noiae made with the finger, ‘Lhe Egyptian, 
aftor thelr dinner, placo on tha tablo mend moistened with wine ntul honey, red endl 16 the 
agps, which come gad take thelr food, “This hind of amp ix ented “oD eunouthine 

{ Note, vol, yp. H1d. 

$On the contimy the coramles and tha nap are dreidedly, the mont yenumous of the merpenta 
of Egypt. Tho aap ia not the viper, but a apeaion af calira, 

I 1t fs senrecly neceusmry to observe that thin ia wot true. ‘The weet whe perform the eeres 
mony of tonting the snakes with their teeth in the religious procearions of the pilgrimage, ind 
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priviloges they were entitled to the honour of attending more immediately 
upon the embroidered hangings of black silk, which are made every year 
for the Kaaba of Mecca, and conducted with great pomp and ceremony from 
tke castle through the streets of Cairo. Upon these occasions numbers of 
this order sing and dance before it, and throw their bodies into a variety of 
enthusiastic gestures. These acts of devotion, however ludicrous they may 
appear to us, have been always looked upon with reverence by the Eastern 
nations.* 

The sacred cerasies were embalmed and buried ‘in the temple of Jupiter. 
They are frequent about Thebes. It is, therefore, not a little surprising 
that the French Commission in Egypt should not have obtained a better 
specimen than that which is figured in the Description de l’Egypte, and 
which is tho only fragment of the kind seen by the naturalists and antiqua- 
rians engaged in this expedition. 1 have examined several and found them 
in various states of preparation. ‘There were generally five or six or more 
enclosed in one onvelope. In some instances the bandaging was very care- 
fully arranged, and the cloth was of a red colour, in addition to the usually 
yellow stained linen, Mr, Davidson has also opened some mummies of 
snakes and his observations coincide with mine. In Plate XII, jig, 1, Ihave 
shown the case containing an embalmed serpent.: From the figure of the 
animal which is carved upon the caso, we may presume that it is the asp. 
The case is, Mr, Wilkinson thinks, made of tamarisk, extremely hard and 
dense; the whole has been plastcred over and the serpent gilt. The 
embalmed contents are exceedingly hard, consisting of cloth that has been 
dipped into heated bitumen. I have not yet attempted to unroll it, I know 
of no other specimen of the kind, nor havo I yet met with any traveller who 
has secn a similar one, : 

M, Passalacqua’s collection contains two specimens only of embalmed 
serpent, and M, Geoffroy St. Hilaire was unable to dotermine their particular 
species, 
the mophet's birthday, me the Saddeh; but they do not eat them as food. The snake thoy 


uso is genoally the asp, 
* Shaw's Tiavels, p, 480. Seo also Psal. cxlix, 3, Pol cl. 4. Exod. xv. 20, 2 Sam, vie 14, 
2F 
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Lizarn. 
a 


Anp'An.arne speaks of a lizard of the species called soliliyya cnelonud in 
bandages and embalmed with care. We heard of its being found upon 
opening a sarcophagus of stone in which also another waa embalmed. 


Toan, 


M. Pagsanataua obtained four specimens of tond embalmed at Phobos. 
M, Geoffroy St. Wilaire describes them thug" Batracions, Pespdeu voisine 
du erapaud.” 


PISCE, 


Lrrioruse-Oxyiirynciiis] Mao ci V Aldon Sea tthe ANGUILLA 
Sua. 


Vanious species of fidh have been held snore in different parta of Egypt. 
The carp at Lepidotum, v town af Thebais; the mizdeh at Oxyrhynehius ; 
the Mwotis at Mephantis; the variole at Latopoliss the sparua at Syone. 
According to Larcher the word Lupinorus signifies senled, but he is at i 
loss to conjecture the particular kind of fish.  Linnaus thought it the red 
carp of the Nilo (Cyprinus rubescens Nilotious). The Abbé Siewd, in his 
Memoirs of the Levantine Missions, asserts that it isthe fish known at Cairo 
by the name of “bunni,” which weighs from twenty to thirty powuls; and 
Maillet says that at Cairo there is a species of lish called  boulti” whieh 
greatly resembles the carp, Larcher remarks that if thiv be the  bunni” of 
Sicard it cannot be the same that Herodotus culls lepidotius, becuse, ugcord- 
ing to Matorisi, it was not always known in egypt. Preaalacquy states it to he 
the Cyprinus lepidotus, the binny, a salt carp, and (he fish that has given 
vise to the proverb, “ Lf you can find a better ent me net.” De Pauw states 
that at Lepidotum, a town situated on tho right bank of the Nile, in the 


* Ontal, 429 to 425. 
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district of Thebais, a fish was prohibited as food. This he conceives, from 
a passage in Athenswus must have been a carp, yet its history is extremely 
doubtful, It has been taken for the dorado, consecrated among the Greeks 
to\Cytherean Venus, the same with the Nephthys of Egypt, or the wife of 
Typkon ; but,the latter fish, he thinks, was too remarkable to be mistaken 
by the Greeks in changing tho term crysophrys, used among them, to 
lepidotos, which expression was already employed in the Orphics.* 

_ M. Passalacqua collected several specimens of embalmed fish enclosed 
within cases representing the form of the animal. Some of them were 
enveloped in bandages, others without. M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire examined 
them, and declared them to be of the species named by him in the Deserip- 
tion de Egypte as the Cyprinus lepidotus. 

The Egyptians were obliged by law to eat a fried fish on onc day only in 
the whole year. This was the 9th of the month Thoth, 

Tho Oxyriynemus, doubtless, received as much honour at Oxyrhynchus 
as the lepidotus did at Lepidotum, and it is probable that this was confined 
to their cities, for Plutarch tells us that the Egyptians held in abomination. 
the fishes lepidotus, phagrus, and oxyrhynchus, from their having devoured 
one of the fourtcen portions of the body of Osiris, separated and scattered 
abroad by Typhon. Father Sicard calls the oxyrhynchus “ quechoué,” and 
desoribes it as of the size of the shad, and as having a pointed snout.+ The 
disputes and wars between the Oxyrhynchites and Cynopolitans have 
already been adverted to. 

The character of the Moris is unknown; it was forbidden at Elephantis 

The Vaxrroun, de Pauw says, was the perch, and held in great veneration 
at Latopolis, 

Anevriua. De Pauw denies to the ecl the character of sacred; but the 
Grecks have ridiculed the Egyptians for their worship of this fish, I have 
alreaily quoted the comic poet of Rhodes on this subject :— 

You fancy in the little cel somo power 


Of deemon huge and terrible; within 
‘Wo stew it for our daintiest appetite.” 


* J, 129. 
| A representation of the fish oxyrhynohus is given in Plate XLV. jig. 8, of the Monu- 
mons Egyptiens, Roma 1791, folio. The oxyrhynchus has been conjectwed to be the pike, 
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And Antiphanes,* in his Lyeon, also saya that “the Egyptians, xo wise in 
othor things, are still move so in regurding the eel ws the equal of the god, 
It is of more consoyuenco than they are. Our prayers suilies to obtain 
from the gods what we require of them; but we most spend a dogen 
drachmas to got a smell only at the cels, 80 perfectly holy ix that ania.” 
Larcher defends the Egyptians from the ridieule of the Greeks. "The flesh 
of this and of some other fiah,” saya he, ‘having a tendency to thicken 
the blood and diminish perspiration, brings on those diseases that resemble 
slephantinsis. ‘The priests forbade the peaple to eat them, and, in order to 
sceure obedience, caused then to be held saered.? 

Sir, Abd Allatif relates that an emir, amen worthy of confidence, 
reported lo him that, whilst at Koua, rome perrons caine to him iad an 
nounced that they had made an entry into an excavation where miueh trent 
sure was supposed to he deposited. Te aeconpanied them with a troop of 
soldiers, and there found a targe vessel, af whieh the orifice woe firmly 
closely wilh plaster, Tt was with meh dilieulty opened, aad ite contents 
were found to consist of a grant number of packeta about the size ofa 
finger surrounded with bandages. Upon bei auralled, they were fav 
to be embalmed fishes of the apecios ummed air, They were reduced to 
dust; tho vessel containing then was removed to Mousa, and deposited in 
the hands af the profect. ‘The whole of the packets were unrolled in the 
presence of more than one hundred persona, but nothing elaa waa discovered, 

This lito fish is the pute of Dioscoridea. De Sney has given tho follow. 
ing translation of the Avubic toxt of this author: “ Aeinons, autrement 
manidous; c’ert un petit poikson que Jes habitans de la Syric nonauent sir; 
so (tle, brilée, palvérisée, of snupondrée str Tes gercnres qui gtuviennent 
an sidge, les gugrit: la saumure faite de ce poisson, prike en giutgariamne, 
gudril les mauvais uledros, corrompus eb fétides, qui viennent dan da 
bouche."} According to M, Geollroy St, Wilnire, the sir ix the jotl (athe 


but that fish wae never known in Egypt. Mr Wahiawa believer it te Ine been the inkeveh 
or mizdeh, 0 species of mormyras, 

* Athonol Deipnawuph, lib, vii enp. LM. 

t Mrnuserit Arab, do Divseoride, Xe Bibl. Inu, trade pur De Sney. 
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rina hepsetus). At certain seasons this fish is exceedingly abundant in the 
Nile, and a source of considerable traffic.* 


INSECTS, 
ae Scanazmus.—BrExTue. 


Tue high veneration in which this insect was held by the Egyptians is 
matter of notoriety, and the representation of it is one of the most commonly 
met with among antiquities. The regard which has been paid to this insect 
has been attributed to its power of sustaining life for an extraordinary length 
of time without food, It has arisen more probably from the fact of the 
beotle being the first living animal observed upon the subsidence of the 
waters of the Nile, and hence has been regarded as the emblem of regenera- 
tion or reproduction, 

The antiquity of the worship of the scarabsus is very great. Trom the 
account of De Pauw,} it would appear to have been common to the Ethi- 
opians, and other inhabitants of Africa, oven before Egypt was inhabited. 
Traces of the same worship arc found, atcording to this author, in the 
holy cricket of Madagascar, and even among the Hottentots, who look with 
veneration on the persons over whom the scarabous with golden rays, or 
the horn beetle of the Cape, chances to pass. 

The scarabeeus has been regarded as emblematical of the sun. Jt is 
generally represented with its ball, and according to Plutarch these insects, 
casting the sced of generation into round balls of dung, as a genial nidus, 
and rolling thom backward with their feet, while they themselves look 
directly forward, aro considered solar emblems. As the sun appears to 
proceed through the heavens in a course contrary to the signs, thus those 
scarabsei turn their balls toward the west, while they themselves continue 
creeping toward the east; by the first of those motions exhibiting the 
diurnal, by the second the annual motion of the earth and'the planets. It 
is also a type of spring, of fecundity, and of the Egyptian month anterior to 
the rising of the Nile, as it appears in that scason of the year which imme- 
diately precedes the inundation. } 


* The render is roforred to a very copious note on this aubject by De Suey, in his Transla~ 
tion of Abd’Allatif, pp. 278—288, Also, pp, 821-324, | IL, 104.  } See Psammis, p. 9. 
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Mr. Tamilton describer* the ruing of a ningnificont temple marking the 
site of tho ancient Ombite nome. Some of the hieroglyphies of this in 
teresting monument serve to explain Uhe deities: whieh were worshipped 
within its walls—the crocodile aud the sum; or, more properly Kpeakings 
tho sun under the mysterious emblems of the eracodite aud the beetle, "ais 
latter animal, with the ball or cirele within its claws, ix frequently represented 
on the most couspicuous part of the building, and the formor is generally 
seen couckant on an altar or table, receiving the nderations and offerings of 
hia votarics, ‘The same author tells we alse dhat in the most conapicuans 
part of the grail temple, priests are pay iy divine honours to the searabeus 
or beatle, which is placed upon an allary and, that itimight have a character 
of more mysterious sunctity, it is generally represented with two imitred 
heads; that of the common hawk, and that of the rn with the barn of 
Ammon, This insect is said to lave been typien! af the ann, became it 
changes its appearance and place of abode every xix months, or beenuay it 
in wonderfully productive. Montiaueon md Count Caylus lave deserted 
monuments in which KBpyptian women ure seen feeding the seabed on 
altara, 

As tho scarabreus has always been considered a symbol of the Egyptian 
Minerva, it ia constantly found upon military rings, "The Mgyption wilitia 
(the Calasives and Termotybes) wore established principally in Suis, where 
a tomplo was crected to Minerva, who was considered by the soldions as 
their guardian. ‘The senrabmus was their amulet. Armobius states? that 
some chapels were entirely dedigated to the scarahreus. 

The beetles in the zodiag of Dendern have, according to De, Young, § much 
more of a imythological than of an astronomical nature, ‘The beetle near 
the beginning of the zodiac iv the well-known symbol of generation, and he 
isin the act of depositing lis globe: on the opponite side, at the end af the 
zodiac, is the head of Isis, with her name aa newly horn; beth the long 
female figures ave appropriate representations of the mother; and the godine 
between them expresses the “revolving year” which elapred between the 
two periods, “Chis explanation Dr, Young conceived to be completely cone 


* Lgyplinon. chap. V. On tho Antiquitios hotween Hu-Boumt ad ‘Thebes, 
tp. 88. T Adveraus Gont. lib, i. § Suppl. to Eney. Hrit, Arts Migypts pe al, 
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fined by a similar representation of two female:figures on the ceiling of the 
fiyst tomb of the kings at Biban-el-Molouk ; one with the beetle, the other 
with the name of the personage just born: between them, instead of the 
zqdiac, are two tablets, divided into 270 squares, or rectangles, correspond~ 
ingXo the number of days in nine Egyptian months, with ten circles placed 
at equal distances, probably intended to represent full moons, and relating to 
the {en incomplete lunations to which those days must belong, The number 
270 is too remarkable to be supposed to have beon introduced by mere 
accident ; and, when the argument is considered as a confirmation of other 
evidence in itself sufficiently convincing, the whole must be allowed to be 
fully conclusive. Dr. Young has remarked that all the inscriptions on the 
scarabeei run from right to left, so that if they were used as seals the im- 
pression must have assumed the form which is somewhat less usual in other 
cases, : é 

M. Passalacqua found an embalmed gcarabeeus at Thebes, * M. Latreille 
states this to be the copris sabeus of Fabricius. } 


* Catal. No, 44], 
t Tho Rev. I. W. Hope has obligingly favoured me with a short tabular synopsis of the 
genera and species said by the best writers on entomology to belong to the scarabcus sarer. 











Sacred Genera. | ——<Spuriee of ltewehws.(a) Sproies of Coprrs. 
Teliocantharus of the | 1, A, Egyptioum, Lat. | 1. Copris(d) Isidis, Savigny. 
Egyptinns, 2. A. Sacer, Fab, 2, ——— Paniscus, Fab, 
Cantharus of the Grecka. | 8, A. Sanctus, Fab, 3 Sabrous, (¢) Fab. 
‘ ) Scarabaus of the Latins, | 4, A. Pillularius, Fab. 4, Lunaris, Fab, 
Ateuchus of Weber and | 6. A. Punoticollis, Lat. 5, ———~ Mimas, Millin. 
Fabricius, "| 6 A. Tlagellatus 
2. Copris, Fab, . 
3. Onitis.¢ 2s a 





§ From the temple at Karnac, probably 4 Maris or Calcaratus. 

(a) According to Mr. Mac Leay, good. representations of the following species of Ateuchus 
may be traced in the sculpture and drawings from Jigypt: viz. 1. A. scmipunctatus, Fuh. 
2, A. loticollis, Linn. 8, A, morbillosus, Fab, 4, A. punceticollis, Lat. 

(2) Mons, Latroille states that n Coprig, somowhnt allied to Midns and Hamudryas (both 
Indian species) was worshipped at [eliopolis, Fabricius describes two apecies from tropical 

‘ Afticn (Gigantcus and Antenor), and from the samo country the following soyen undescribed 
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Ruerusris. F 


Tris gonus of inacets ix remarkable for its rich metallie coloura, freeucitly 
having the appearances of the most higly polished gold or copper, Latreille 
supposes their fing green colour have given to these inseets heir consecration 
to religious ceremonies, Jt may alko have arisen from aoe transformation 
of tho animal. ‘The buprestix gibbosa tas heen found embalmed by Passn 
Tacyta and is common in Semuur, Nubia, aud the Cape of Good Tope, 
Although the above gpecies of buprentis has heen fond embalmed, dere 
are great doubta whether tho inscet ko named is the buprestiv of the Creeks, 
The derivation of the word inplies insects, which produce tuflammetion in 
oxen, &e, ‘These inseets, if swallowed by cate when yrazing, ave anid to 
produce a disease called Tympinites, and (his induces May Tope te believe 
Inipreatis a lytta, mylabris, ar moloé, all whieh ave vesiontory inseedy, mid, 
if swallowed, would probably have the effect deseribed.  Moutfet, however, 
thins buprestia war a carabus; dhe former opiuian is mare likely ta be 
accurate, as the carabidw are chiefly ground beetles, while the former are 
found on grass and other herbage. Mia. Hope thinles it net undikely Uiat 
buprestis was the same as costed of the Greeks, Che costras havis deposits 
its cges on the back of enttle; when hatched the grubs wore their way into 
the skin, forming at length tuniors and abscess, Chey live on the juices of 


insets, allied to Copria Isidis in form, are in My. Tepes collection, viz, CL Osiria, C. Apis, 
C. Memnon, G. Seaontaty, C. Meoris, GO. Shiahaeks 

(¢) An inavet clowely allied to this species was Comet embulmied by Proonliequa, Ma. Hope 
doubts whether ©. abou, Fab, ie over found in ipypt ‘Phe Cs pitheohin clomely remembles 
it, and has probably been mistaken for ft, Taitreile’a renmrk, & Vinidtt ot fometle di beurier 
snbeon,” deems wldo to express i doubt, Other ingceta, and even cruntacen, are fomd inserihed 
ox engraved on tho temploa and menmmental acedlen of Ryypt. Aman tie former wo: thle 
cover an Apia, Sphex, wud Panpilis Among the Armohuide, Galeades, and Keorpin, anit 


under the aign of Cancer, there are good representations of Leneoxin, Pmotherad, Portus, 
and Aatnous. 


tal 
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the animal till fully grown, then work their way out, and drop to the earth, 
in which they change into the pupa state. Mouffet gives us the following 
signs of an animal having swallowed a buprestis :—‘‘ Si quis Buprestém intus 
hauserit, cadem fere. patitur quae a Cantharide: Corpus in tumorem attolitur 
c\i tympanite laboraret, flatuum copia inter cutem et carnem valde multi- 
placata.” This passage agreeing altogether with the Natural History of the 
Cistrus would incline one to think buprestis the same insect. As the god 
Apis was worshipped under the form of an ox, it is not likely the Egyptians 
could have failed to observe the asétrus, particularly as they discovered a 
small mark on the tongue resembling a cantharis, The effect produced on 
the sacred oxen being found not ultimately injurious to their health (as the 
costri always attack the healthiest beasts), they became objects of vencration, 
As the Greeks derived their notions of heliocantharus, cantharus, or sacred 
bectle from the Egyptians, so also it is highly probable they did the same 
respecting buprestis. . 


/ Cantiranis, 


An cmbalmed specimen ‘of one of the species of this rapacious genus of 
insects, a genus which preys not only on other insects, but also on its own , 
tribe, is mentioned as being in the collection of M. Passalacqua (No. 442) ; 
ho obtained it at Thebes. 

From the above description the cantharis seems to belong to the carabide 
family. Mr. Hope is not aware, howevor, that any true carabus has 
hitherto been recorded as Egyptian. It may, therefore, belong to Scarites, 
Anthia, or Siagona. It is rather singular that Monsieur Passalacqua has 
not given us Latreille’s opinion on cantharis, as he has on the rest of the 
embalmed insects. 


Scrzza—Saurit, Sea Onion. 


Dioporus Srcvnus tells us that different kinds of leguminous and bulbous 
plants wore permitted as food in particular provinces and prohibited in 
others. M. De Pauw says* that “on the castern bank of the Pelusian 


*T, 130. 
26 
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mouth, ina canton never formed into a prefecture, but dependent apparently 
on the Sethroite nome, stood a Canple where the dealeek: war wavshipped, 
and probably the kind with red roots.” Tha sen-leek or sql * ix un article 
of inedicine much esteemed in the present day, and the reason of the strnge 
worship of it may, perhaps, be found in the virtues it poasesies of velioyéag 
disorders of obstruction and consequent effusion with whieh iL appears the 
inhabitants of Polusiun were particularly aleeted, ‘The tympany of Pelusiun 
ix represented in xevera siaall Egyptian figures pail to have been nude at 
Pelusium, and represent divmons rather Un human beings, with their 
bodies immaderntoly distended. ‘The disorder appears to hnve been pro- 
duced by a marshy soil in which Pelusium was sitimted, mad it was also 
exposed to the whi blowing from the eaat and enerying thither the vapoura 
of the Lake Sirbon, impregnated with bitumen and sulphur. 

The Egyptian onions, Browne tells yt are renmrkably mild, more ao 
than the Spanish, bat not do lirge. ‘Chay are af the purest white, and the 
famine ave of nv sxofter uid looser contexture Chan thease of any other species. 
Thoy deteriorate hy Urenspluntution, so Ut iueh uit: depend an the svil 
and climate, ‘They romain a favorite aiticle af fond with all chases, and 
it is usual to puta layer or two of them, and of mente ona apit ar skewer, 
and thus ronst Cem over a charcoal fire, Tho desire of the Tarnelites for 
the onions of Keypt, Mr. Browne says, is nat ta be wondered at, 


My. Wilkineon fone dhe eid da thee desert of Myeyph on bate sides al’ the Niles itis ate 
indigenous plant of the eauntry, 
p Teavels, py, 127, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


ON DECEPTIVE SPECIMENS OF MUMMIES. 


Deceptive specimens of frequené occurrence—Mr. Madden's description of the frands prac- 
tised by the Arabs at Gournuh—Blunenbuch's examination of several fictitious mumnries, 


Frequent deceptions have been practised in the manufacture of mummies, 
as we have secn in a previous chapter. J purchased three mummies at the 
sale of the museum of the Jate Mr. Heaviside, to whom they had been pre- 
sented as Egyptian. I have opened two of them, onc apparently that of an 
infant of vory tender age, the other that of a child about six or seven years, 
The former consisted literally of saw-dust, bundles of rags of various 
descriptions, and a portion of stick: to serve the place of the spine. There 
iwere some of the vertebrae of a cat mixed up withthe dust. The bandages 
enclosing this rubbish were of the true Egyptian character, and had, doubt- 
less, been taken off from other and real mummies in the country, The face 
was formed of linen covered with plaster of Paris, and carefully made out. 
The second specimen was of a similar manufacture, the face of the same 
description, but the contents of the head consisted of the bones of a human 
skull about the age of eight yoars, which led me in the first instance to 
think that it had been a genuine mummy; but, wpon examination, I found 
three temporal bones, which was conclusive on the matter. Around the 
body of this figure were the proper kind of bandages, and some linen with 
hierdglyphics painted upon it. The contents consisted of bones of various 
kinds, some belonging to a human foetus, others of a more advanced age, 
and some bones of the monkey, and the entire hand of a small species of 
this animal. M. Jomard mentions the making up of mummics similar to 


these.* 


* Desor. des Iypogets, p, 41. 
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M. de Maillet says that in some of the chimnbers of the tombs heaps of 
Dinsnae and pieces of Tinen, suelt us L have deseribed, aay be seen; and 
that the outer bandages of genuiue muraies lad heen remaved to cover 
‘fictitious ones. Among other travellers My, Madden beara bis tentinonyy 
to the frauds practised by the Arabs of Gournah. Having: cured one“tf 
these old inhabitants of the Combs of a fever, he wns permitted to penetrate 
| farther into the habitation of the troglodyto thin custormry, and he gives 
the following as the deveription of his visit: “ Ulis dwelling was in the most 
spacious chamber ofa superb sepulehre, the wally were veverod with pihit- 
ings, the roof was supported by four magnificent pillars, his divan was 
formed of an inverted cofin, and the Tamp, whieh teehty illumined this 
gloomy chamber, was made of the cover of im alabaster: vase. Varions 
antique utensils furnished his cupboard, and the xerean whieh) xeparated 
the women’s aleave from the common ehimmber wre formed prineipally: of 
the cloth torn from the mummies, Ut waa with great dittentty 1 could 
prevail on him to let me visit the iuterior of the tumb; TP didso, however, 
ou the condition of not telling amy thing of what Law te the Prana at 
Gownah, and, tomy uller surprise, (he final things Dolaerved, at the ox» 
tvemity af the gulery, was ve mumueetuee af maunuics, ‘Phree benutiftd 
prummy-cuses were nid open, an ordinary muminy was placed i the last, 
tho original one having been previously pillaged ; and whit convinced we 
of the feud was several new wooden pegs Lying an the cover of (he liye 
caso, Widoubtedly intended as xubstitutes to the old ones, whieh hid been 
broken in bursting open. the external ease, ‘There are generally three 
enses, and the sails whieh join them ave made of hard woud. f asked ae 
questions: T knew it would be useless bot my eye way inquisitive for the 
few moments L reinained, and some red paint iit cotleeeup beside the 
coflins left me no doubt of the justice of my first suspleion. fb proceeded 
through a narrow passage into another cave, whieh wir literally ermanued 
with umauuies, placed in horizontal Inyers, as they had been, in dl pros 
Dability, deposited some thougands of years ago. Not one wor upright, 
Verodotua deseribes them to have been. LD never found a*mummy ina 
standing posture,"* 


* Travels, HT 
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Tn 1792 Professor Blumenbach was in this country, and opened several 
mummies belonging to private individuals, and in the collection of the 
British Museum. Some of these>were fictitious, and he has given an ac- 
cgunt of them in the Philosophical Transactions for 1794. A mummy 
aos one foot in length, of the usual form of a swathed puppet, 
wrapped up in cotton bandages, painted and gilt on its front part, and 
placed in a small sarcophagus of sycamore wood, into which it fitted 
exactly, was permitted by its owner, Dy, Garthshore, to be opened by the 
Professor. The mask of the face was of a gypscous plaster, similar to the 
infant one I have mentioned, but which here and there showed some signs 
of having been once gilt, Some fragments of a semicircular breast-plate 
were found. The lower part of the covering was divided into regular com- 
partments like to the larger mummies, and on it were painted two standing 
figures, Anubis with the jackal’s head on the right, and) Osiris with the 
hawk’s head on the left. ‘Twenty circumvolutions of bandages enveloped 
the body, which, when displayed, was found to consist of a portion of the 
integuments of a larger mummy, eight inches long and two inches in cir- 
cumference. This mass was strongly impregnated with a resinous sub. 
stance, and appeared to have been purposely shaped into its present form. 

Another specimen which belonged to my late friend Dr. Lettsom rather 
larger than the preceding, but resembling it in many particulars, was also 
opened, and was found to consist of a great number of detached bones of 
the skeleton of an ibis, here and there impregnated with resin. Professor 
Blumenbach was permitted by the trustecs of the British Museum to examine 
among other mummies a specimen from the Sloanian collection, This was 
also small in size, and the mass was found to have for its centre a human 
os humeri, being part of. the mummy of a young person, perhaps about 
eight years old, who had been embalmed with resin, and some of the inte. 
gunients impregnated with this matter were found in it. The head of the 
bono formed the caput of the mummy, and the condyles the fect, Disap- 
pointed in the three preceding instances, the Professor was permitted to 
examine another specimen in the Museum, It appeared by its stature to 
be that of a person about fourteen years of age. ‘This proved to be a real 
mummy ; but not ina good state of preservation, for little remained beyond 
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the naked bones, Ono circumstance in the exmmination of this munmy ix 
remarkable, and has not been notes! hy any other authors (here were dwe 
artificial extornal ears made of cotton cloth and resin, wid applied on each 
side of the head. ‘The right one wes prominent; the left hud heen displuced 
fron ils proper situation, and was much compressed und disfigured. The 
cavity of the trunk was filled with bundled rage and dari: brown vegetable 
mould intermixed with portions ef resin, In the exmmination of another 
and a larger mununy measuring five fect five inches, deposited in Cie British 
Musenn, the Professor was not more fortunate dine in dhe previous instance, 
for no trace of the soft parts was to be found—the naked bones alone 
remained, : 

Professor Blumenbach has described the mask of a muomany whieh be. 
longed to Mr. Symmons, which be says interested him much Che diner 
part of this mask was of sycamore wood, and the outer aunties was sliapedl 
by meuns of a thick cout of plaster in baxeredie? into the form ofa thee, the 
surface of which seemed to have been stained with natural colo, but 
which time had now considerably blended and obscured. Upon steeping 
this mask in warm water he was enibled fo separate all the parts of it, and 
he thus discovered the fraudulent artifiees that had heen prnetised dy the 
construction of i, Tha wooden patel was evidently a piece of the front of 
the sarcophagus of the mumuny of a young person, and, in order to convert 
ita alto-reliovo into the basta relievo of the usual linen mak of a mummy, 
plaster had been applicd on cnoh side of the nose, afler whieh paper had 
been ingeniously pasted over the whole face, and the paper then stained 
with the colours gonerally observed on mummies. 

The sculpture and paintings of the cases and sareophagi iu which mummies 
have beon transported into this country one might expect would enable us 
to form something like a judgment of tho period at which Uhe mummy was 
made; but it is well known, and it is well supported by the evidenve of 
travellers whage veracity niwy he dypenced an, Chat the Arab hie been 
in the practice of breaking in pieces tha mummies contained jn the tombs 
and onclosed within the most ornamented aareophagi, lo abstract from (hoi 
idols, jowela, &c., which are known to have heen frequently placed withit 
them. Fictitious mununica have then been substituted for the originals, 


eee. 
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ON THE GUANCHES—THE MUMMIES OF PERU-—THE DESIC. 
CATED BODIES AT PALERMO—THE BURMAN EMBALMINGS, 
iJ 


Modes of preserving the dead adopted by many nutions—the bories at Toulouse—in St. 
Michaels vaulls—the Guanches—mode of embalning—specimens of this description— 
Blumenbach's account of the skull of a Guanche—the peculiarity of the teeth—mummies of 
the ancient Peruvians—their position and appeurunce—spocimens of this kind of desiccated 
bodies —Captain Basil Hall's account of « Peruvian mummy—desicouted bodies at Palermo 
—descriplion of the Cadavery by Captuin Smyth, Captain Sutherland, and Sonnini— 
endvalned Burman priests—Captain Coke's account of the mode of embalning ¢ Burman 
priest—the ceremony of its dastruction, 


Havine treated of the methods of embalming ‘adopted by the Ugyptians, it 
is proper to notice the practices which have been resorted to by other 
nations for the preservation of their dead. The principal of these deserving 
of notice are—~ 

I. The mummies of the Canary Islands, commonly called the Guanches. 

{I. The mummies of the ancient Peruvians. 

III, The desiccated bodies at Palermo. 

IV. The embalmed Burman priests. 

In dry, and particularly in calcareous vaults, bodies may be preserved for 
a great length of time. In Toulouse bodies are to be seen quite perfect 
although buried two centuries ago. Tn the vaults of St. Michael’s church, 
Dublin, the same effect is produced, and Mr, Madden says he there saw the 
body of Henry Shears, who was hanged in 1798, in a state of preservation 
equal to that of any Egyptian mummy. The dryness of the air of Upper 
Hgypl principally tended to prevent decomposition. In Lower Egypt the 
inummics go to pieces on cxposure to the external air, and in Alexandria, 
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whore the atmosphere is exceedingly moist, Mr. Madden saw several 
munumics melt away in a damp atorchouse where he kept them, and decom 
position take place after an exposure of forty hours to the humid aby, 
though the same bodies had resisted corraption in a dey air for perhaps 
forly centurica.* z 


i 


a 
L. Toe Guancuns, 


¢ 
Tw the Atlantic Ocoan about four degrees south of the Madeirag, on the 


const of Africn, there isa cluster of thirteen islands knows by the appellation 
of the Canary Islands, Of these, ‘Tonarifts is the principal, In 13d, 
those islands wore bestowed by the court of Refie on Guis de tn Corda, the 
Tnfante of Spain; but tho inhabitants repulsed, for newly hall w contury, 
the expeditions which wore sent to enforce the eliins of Ute hifimin, Nor 
were (hese islands subdued uutil the Jutter part of the fifteenth century, 
when nearly all the original inhabitanta of the country were dextrayed, 
These people, now believed to be quite extinct, were enlled the Guanehes, 
and from tha accounts of early historians it would appear that they were 
not only a valiant people, but also considerably advanced in civilization, — [t 
would be out of place here to doanere than allude to one of their moat 
remarkable customs, whieh appronches, in some manner, to that of the 
anciont Egyptians, and relates to their embalming of the dend, 

In Glass’s History of the Canary ielanda,{ there ia a tranalation from an 
aveient Spanish MS, sound in the island of Palma, one of the thirteen I 
have above alluded to, and from this curiows document we learn that when 
any person died they preserved the body in thie manner: First, they 
carried it to a caso, and stretched it on a flat stone, where they opened it, 
and took out the bowels; then twice a day they washed the porous pts of 
the body, viz, the arm-pits, behind the cars, the groin, hotween the fingers, 
and tho neck with cold water: after washing it sutticienQy, they mneinted 


* ‘Travels, 1, 76, 

‘t Joa, do Viern (y Clavije) Noticing do lus Talus de Croatian ‘hhie author wage the word 
Guan, from which Gnonehe ik derived, niguifien Man, The Guanelus hive hee ent to he 
tho remains of tho primitive people of the Attontis, alluded to by Mute in iis Cimon, 

{ dto, Lond. 1764, 
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those parts with sheep’s butter, and sprinkled them with a powder made of 
the dust of decayed pine-trees, and a sort of brush-wood, which the Spaniards 
call Bressos, together with the powder of pumice-stone ; then they let the 
body remain till it was perfectly dry, when the relations of the deceased 
came and swaddled it in sheep or goats’-skins* dressed, girding all tight 
with Yong leather thongs ; they put it in the cave which had been set apart 
by the deceased for his burying-place, without any covering. The king 
could be buried only in the cave of his ancestors, in which the bodies were 
so disposed as to be known again.t There were particular persons set 
apart for this office of embalming, each sex performing it for those of their 
own, During the process, they watched the bodies very strictly, to prevent thee 
ravens from devouring them, the wife or husband of the deceased bringing 
them victuals, and waiting on them during the time of their watching.”t 

M. Bory de St. Vincent, in his Essay on the Fortunate Islands, a title by 
which they were sometimes called and well known, also treats of the mode 
of the preservation of their dead, and from him we learn that it was done by 
removing the intestines, washing the body with salt water, filling the large 
cavitics with aromatic plants, and then drying the body either in the sun or 
by mcans of a stove. In some cases it is stated that corrosive liquids were 
merely poured down the throat prior to the proccss of desiccation, This 
process is said to require fifteen or sixteen days, at the expiration of which 
time the body was folded in goats’-skins, and then put in a kind of coffin, 
made out of one solid piece of wood, and this was deposited in a grotto 
excavated in the solid rock, In caverns of this description, which are met 
with on the castern slope of the peak between Arico and Guimar, these 
mummies or xaxos, as they are called, ave found in an upright position, A 
few of these specimens have been brought to this country, and I have seen 

* The inhabitants of the Island of Leneriffo wore gauments composed of dressed goats’ -skins, 

| “ Not many yenrs ago two of those embalmed bodies wore taken out of a cave: they were 
entire, and as light as cok; but quite hesh, and without any disagiccable smell, Their hair, 
teeth, and garmonts, were all found fresh, About two yonrs ago I employed some of the 
natives of Tenciiffe to go into one of these caves (which are almost inaccessible) to try if they 
could find any of those bodies ; they biought me some bones, pieces of goat-skin garmonts, &c., 
and a skull with some hair upon it, which was black and lank; the garments were quite fresh, 
and had the hair upon them,” tp. 151, ee 
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five, Ono of these is in my own possession: it formerly belonged to Dr. 
Letisom, whe obtained it, and another from Teaerille, whieh he gave lo the 
Britigh Museum, butwhieh hav sines heen Gaderred to the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. Neither of these is furnished with hair, ‘Che 
upper part of the head of my specimen dis, from long exposure, suilered 
* injury even to the hones; the lower part of the fier, with the remainder of 
tho body, is quite perfect. ‘The skin his the appearnnce of having been 
{auned, and ix quite clastic ; it preserves ily follieuliw aleueture, aud ull the 
nails ave perfect. It is a ferme, and the teeth and other partes denote it 
an aged subject, There are the remains of a slight bead on the chin dia. 
tinetly to be fell ab this day, The specimen at the Museum of the College 
ig that ofa malo; the figure is diminutive ; itis very much distorted, and of 
avery divagrecable appearance. ‘Two very good specimens wer xhown prs 
vately in London a few years since, and were iutended ta be diapered of 1 
do not know what bay become of them ; but they ane well worthy of atten 
tion, One of these, aimee, hid heen deprived of ite covering: of” ponte’ 
sking, in the expeetation of finding some treasure coneented within it; Tut 
tho other, a female, was perfeet amt in good condition, fn‘Psinity College, 
Cumbridge, theve is also a apecimen, dhe tue at whieh ft aicaidaut and: in 
good preservation. [ts agpeet in dixngreeable ; but an eximduntion of it 
shows somewhat tho manner in which it had heen prepared. Buch finger 
and. too ix separately bound by strips of leather, 
In Dodsley’s Annunt Register,* Tfind the following notices s 
© Cheliz, August 10, 1704, 
‘A few days ago, a dead body was linded here, enclosed: ina loug alcin 
nearly resembling that of a bear, Jt was found, with several others of the 
same kind, in some caverns in tho Canary Islands, where (hey aro sup. 
posed to have been buried before the conquest of thoge talands hy dabn de 
Botancourt, a Norman, in 1417, or by Peter de Vera, a Spaniard, in dea, 
The flesh of this body is perfectly preserved, but it ia dey, intlexille, and 
hard na wood, Ho that to tho touch it seen putritied, Chaough it is not. 
Pie ferlures of the faeo are very perfect, and appear to be these af n very 
young man; nor is thal or any other part of the body decnyed ; the body 
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isno moro shrunk than if the person had not been dead above two or three 
days, only the skin appears a little shrivelled. This body is sent to Madrid 
to be deposited in the Royal Academy of Surgery.- The case in which it 
was placed had another small case within it, containing two or three vases, 
and a hand-mill, which were found in the same cavern.” 

Insythe same work* is another notice of a specimen of Guanche »— 
‘Captain Young having touched at Teneriffe, in his return from the coast 
of Guinea, had the curiosity to ascend the Peak with a guide; whereon in 
a cave (the burying-place of the ancient pagan inhabitants) he discovered 
soveral dead bodies, sewed up in goats’-skins, one of which he opened, and 
discovered a body perfect, fresh, and the features not in the least muti- 
lated: some were seven feet long, and others five feet three inches. Ho 
expressed a great desire to: obtain ohe of these bodies; "but the Romish 
priest made many objections. These, however, a little gold removed, andhe 
procured him a female mummy. The body is perfect in overy particular ; the 
bowels are extracted, and the skin appears of a deep tanned copper colour. 
The hair is long and black and retains the curl, and the teeth and nails of 
the toes and fingers are fresh, According to the tradition of the priest, 
and the extinction of the ancient inhabitants, it cannot be less than 500 years 
since the decease of this body. Indeed it may be as probably 1000, 
for, according to its appearance, it may as well continue ad infinitum as 
remain onc year in its present condition, It looks like a tanned hide, and 
consists of bone and skin; the nerves, tendons, veins, and arteries, appear 
distinctly like strings.” 

Baron Elumboldt has noticed the subject of the Guanches. The 
Guanches,” says he,} ‘famed for their tall stature, were the Patagonians 

' of the Old World ; and historians exaggerated the muscular force of the 
Guanches, as, previously to the voyage of Bougainville and Corboda, a 
colossal force was conferred on the tribe that inhabited the southern 
extromity of America, I never saw Guanche mummies but in the cabinets 
of Europe ; at the poriod of my journey they were very scarce. A consi- 
derable number, howevor, might be found, if miners were employed to open 
the sepulchral caverns which are cut in the rock on the eastern slope of the 
Peak between Arico and Guimar. Those mummies arc in a state of desic- 

¥ Dodsloy’s Annual Register, XVI. 66. An, 1773. ‘| Personal Narrative, I. 278. 
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cation so singulu that whole bodies with their integuments frequently do 
not weigh above six or Reven pounds, orn third less than the skeleton ofan 
individual of the sume size recently xtripped of the aitseular flesh, ‘Che 
conformation of the skull has komme slight resemblance to that of the white 
race of the ancient Egyptians, and the incisive teeth of the Guanches are 
blunted like those in the mummies found on the banks ef the Nilee But 
this form of the teeth is owing ta art alone )* anid, on examining more 
carefully the physiognomy of the ancient Cunavians, able anatainists have 
recognized in the cheek-bones und the lower jaw perceptible diflerences 
from the Egyptian mamuties, On opening those of the Guanehes remains 
of aromatic planta are discovered, wmnong which the ehenapodiun culro- 
sioides is constantly perecived. ‘The carpres are atten deeornted with smal 
laces, lo which are hung little disks af baked encth Chiat appene to have 
served as numerical signa, and resemble the qaippoecs af Che Peruvians, the 
Mexicans, and the Chinese.” Inthe fifth Deen of Protos Bhmenbaeh'’s 
Collection of Skulls he has figured (lab, NLU) the hend ef a Gunnehe, 
which he thinks to bo that of a demale. Lowi broaght from ‘Peneriite to 
London, sewed up in gonta'sking, and wae xo perfectly desieented that the 
entire hody weighed only Keven pounds and ail, although, according: to 
the Professor, the skeleton belonging toa female af (he kame nize would be 
found in its ordinary slate of dryness to weigh not lew than ten pounds, 
Tho skull is described as belonging to dhe Cinensian variety, and dherefore 
in the same clase na the Kgyptinn mimics, whieh it resembles in many 
respects. ‘Tho facial part is, however, broader, the cheek-hones shunding 
out, ‘The top of the head ia depresked ; the ovcipat projects out, The 
forehead is spacious, ‘The brim of the supereiliary areh greuly projects 
out to the external orbitar ar malar process; the lower put of tha fee, 
from the nostrils (o Uhe chin, short, (he curvature of the lower jaw nore 
bowed than elliptic, and the chin rounded. But, whit id moxt singular, the 
crowns of the lower incisor tveth (he lop ones had fallen ont) were not 
lancet shaped, but obtuse, almost eylindrienl, the outer supertioiea rubhed 
away; in a word, such as are noted in various Mgyptian mummies} 

* This ia not powaibla: the formation of Gia teeth in peculiar, Int quite mtural, nn will be 
soon by reforenee to Whimenbueh’s Decades Cranion, Deo. Ve ps7, ‘Lah. as 

1 “Corona yoro dentiumprimorum iuferiorum neutiquum sealpriformes ad demerdendum 
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That the inhabitants of the Canary Islands should have adopted a practice 
of embalming in some measure similar to that of the Egyptians is rather 
singular, seeing that they were separated from each other by the entire 
breadth of Northern Africa ; and it is not alittle surprising that Mr, Marsden 
should have traced an affinity between the language of the Berbers or 
Numidians, where the remains of the Guanche tongue are to be found, and 
the language of the Tuariks, near Egypt, as shown in a vocabulary collected 
by M. Elornemann. 

Blumenbach states that the viscera of the body of his Guanche had 
been preserved within it, This does not appear to have been the case with 
mine, for through two large openings, one above the clavicle on the right 
side, the other below the clavicle on the left, the several organs I should 
conceive had been extracted. 

My female Guanche measures four feet eleven inches, and that in the 
Museum of the Royal College of surgeons five feet, 


IL Tox Mummins or rum ancient Prruvians. 


" Mr, Frvun* has given an account of some articles taken from the 
graves of the ancient Peruvians in tho neighbourhood of Arica, on the 
west coast of South America. In a grave which he caused to be opened 
in a place that appeared to have been a fishing village, and not to have been 
used asa burial place since the conquest of Peru by the Spaniards, he found 
several articles of much interest, The graves cxtend for a mile along the 
coast. Mr, Fryer found a tumulus, consisting entirely of graves in three 
courses, one above the other. The space occupied by these graves did not 
excced a cube of two feet square, being formed either of pieces of wood, 
apparently the masts and paddles of their boats, or of thin picces of sand- 
stone, The bottom he found invariably covered with a considerable quantity 


aple, verum obtusm, fere aylindricse, oxtima superficie plana detrita, verbo tales quales pridem 
ab aliis ct n me ipso in variis mumiis Aigyptiacis nnnototm sunt.” The incisor teeth of my 
specimen, and also of that in the Museum of tho Royal College of Surgeons, are wanting, 

* Archologin ZEliana, or Misccllancous Tracts relating to Antiquity, published by the 
Society of Antiquarics of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Vol, II. p, 248. 
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of shell-fish, placed there, a8 he supposes, from veligious motives, either for 
the food Tor the person interred, or to serve for bnit to lds fishing-hool, 
which occur in every grave. AC ktraw mat was placed upon this bed of 
shells, on which the body was found. The body (ie siqys) was inn sitting 
posture, the knees bent up close to dhe rides, the hide crossed aver (he 
breast; in dhis position it was enveloped ina woallen Clath, whieh, au ite 
manufiuclure, reseutbled an extremely coarse erape, over which (he poneho 
was pul, wrapped round the whole and tightly secured, and covered by a 
neat network of well-made cordage, with Ige meshes, ‘The head was 
enveloped in the sume crape-like cloth, with a closely-woven cap, or sur 
rounded by a wreath at feathers. "Phe bodies were inca perfeel stite of 
preservation, dry, hard, and brown (like mi Egyptian muniny, says Mr, 
Fryer), but soon mouldered way upon expostig to Ure aie. Their state of 
preservation hoe attributes not to any mode of embalming that had been 
adopted; hut solely to the perfect dryness of the atimasphere, ant the 
rant and anit in whieh the bodies neo deposited, On the bremit, under. 
neath the poncho, was on snl] bays, whieh ventained core, the teat af a 
plant very mineh used by (he Peruvians, (ar chewing, heii mixed with 
wood, ashes, wid time, hy Che ime niamner as Che betel aad it ted in the 
Hust Indies, du the joiut af the elhaw, an enele aide, were found some 
vessels of pottery, which, together with oder earthen vessola found upon 
the floor of the grave, a model of a boat, baskets, &e., are figured ins the 
work from whieh this account ix colleeted, Ln the graves of the females a 
bag of colton and a spindle were found in addition to those articles already 
mentioned, 

Th the British Muscum there ia a small specimen of Peravian nummy 
sont to this country by Lord Colchester. Tt is wrapped up iu a ¢rimpon. 
coloured cloth, whieh Tou assured by Mr. Brookes, whe digs up thik 
apecimen, is always the colour of the envelope in whieh the hadley ave 
found, and was in a pil hetween two and threy feet in depth. he pite 
are very maneraua, did found ebiedly at Arion; (he bodies are tways 
wrapped wp wid tied, and the pil ace never of any considerable dept, The 
saline nature of the earth, and the dryness of it, appenr to be quite auflieiant 
for the purposo of embalming ; for animals of all kines, thrown loosely into 
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the earth, are, with great certainty, preserved. By the permission of the 
Board of Curators of the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, I am 
enabled to present to the reader the representation of an adult Peruvian 
mummy presented to the College by King George IV.* 


* The following account is extracted from the Catalogue of the Museum, Part VI, No, 742, 
“The body of a Peruvian, which was found in one of ghe native sepulchres, or guncas, in 
somo calcareous hills in the district of Caxammea, in Peru. Pradition, preserved among the 
inhabitants of the country, stated the spot in which tho body was found buried to have been 
the site of a voluntary snorifice of the life of a Curaca, one of an order of nobles, immediately 
following in dignity the members of the blood royal, Colonel Thomas Heres, at that time 
(1821) Governor of tho province of Caxamarca, hearing of this tradition, and knowing it to 
have been the custom of the ancient Peruvians to bury with their dead whatever household 
goods or implemonts they had, during life, been posscased of, ordered theso guacas to be 
opened, As he expected, he found theroin yarious objects of interest, which he remitted to 
tho Museum of Lima, Ic also found, at about ten or twelve fect below the smface, three 
human bodies, viz. the above specimen, which is a male, another of x formals, which cumbled 
to dust when exposed to the nix, and a third of a young child about a yeur old, which Intter 
wos presented by Colonel [eres to Goncral Don Juan Gregoria Ins Ieras, and is preserved in 
the Museum of Buenos Ayres, ‘Tradition also places the period of intermont a very short 
timo previous to the arrival of Pizarro at Rimac, or Lima, somewhere botween 1530 and 1640, 
Tha only weapon found with the bodies was an axe, or bludgeon, of green jade-stone, very 
similar in shape to those brought from New [Iolland, Under the arm of the child was a ball, 
of two or Uhiee inches diameter, of very fine thread or worsted, of Vicugna wool. The bodies 
were maicly placed in an excavation in the earth of about ten feet deep, ‘Tho soil is*enloa- 
reous; and perhaps to this circumstance, as well as the dryncss of the air, is to be attributed 
the preservation of the bodics in an undecomposed state. Indeed, throughout the highlands 
of Pern, the desiccating process gucs on so fast ns to arrest the putrefactive process very much; 
animal substances will be completely dvicd up by mere exposure to the,air, The bodies are 
not found wrapped up in linen, as amongst the Egyptinns, but they are sometimes covered 
with the skin of the Vicugna or Peruvian camel, bound closely to the body with ligatures, 
The poorer classes were gonorally buried on tho eastern aspect of mountains, while the richer 
wore entombed in their own dwellings ; the bodies being clothed in their accustomed garments, 
and the weapons, utensils, &o., they had used during life were buiied with thom; the house 
waa thon forsnken by the rest of the family, and the interior of its walls filled up with earth, so 
as to become quite solid. ‘The bodics are genorally found extended and lying on the back, 
The above specimen was brought to England hy the late General Paroissien, deputy from the 
government of Peru, as a present from General. San Martin to his late majesty King George 
the Fourth, by whom it was presented to the Museum in 1828,” 
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+ This (gure* represents very accurately the position in which those dried 
(for it is really not proper to call thome enibalimed) bodies are met with. 
There ts no lady upon this apecimen ; lint, three or fone yeard age, avery 
fine example of the kind, with the babe very abiding finely preserved, 
and ingeniously plaited, and lying over the shoulders, wax exhibited in 
London. With the body was also found a kind af flout, formerly wed hy 
the natives in ferrying across rivera; it consisted of three pieces of wood 
fimmly lashed together, ‘The paddle to propel (0, a peouliarly-shaped euthen 
vessel containing a fishing-line, a comb, and sone decayed grains of Indian 
corn, was also discovered inthe pit. ‘The position ef the body corre. 
sponded perfeedy with Ghat in the College af Surecons, 

Ta the Museum of the London University: are Gwo heads of Peruvians, 
taken also from the mummny-pitx, and presented to the University by 
Captuin Waldegrave, Ro Ne; one of these hide the hair plaited, aad a 
comb fs attuched to it, The hate of tid is blich, and appears cones tin 
that generally found an hese Bead. ti theater xpecinien the late is of 
tighter colour, fino and dank, as in moat oof the inshuees f lnive seen. 
A amall portion of tho skin only renming upon thexe apecimens,  Captaiu 
Busil Tull has favoured the publie with an aecouut of we Peraviun mummy, 
The following ix taken from his “Exdrneds from a fournal written on he 
coasts of Chili, Porn, and Meviea.” mo, Edinb. PXed. 

Wth of Deeb went this morning to the parce to brenlefuat with the 
Protector, and to xeon curious imuminy, or preserved figure, which liad 
heen brought the day before fram a Peruvian village to Use northward of 
Lima, ‘The fignro was that of namo gented on the ground, with the knees 
almost touching his chin, dhe elbows prewed to dhe sides, and dhe hands 
clasping his cheek bones. ‘The mouth was half open, exposing i double 
row of fine teeth. The bady, though ahvivelled wp ina remarkable nner, 
had ull the appemance of a man, the skin being entire, except on ane 
shoulder, Tn the coumtennnee there war in expression af agony: very dias 
tinclly marked. "The trudition with respect to thin aul other aimilar bodies 

@ 18, that, at the time of the conquest, numy of (he Evens and thei finnilies 
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were persecuted to such a degree that they actually allowed themselves to 
be buried alivo rather than submit to the fate with which the Spaniards 
threatened them. 

They have generally been found in the posture above described, in pits 
dug more than twelve feet deep in the sand; whereas the bodies of persons 
knowh to have died a natural death ave invariably discovered in the regular 
burying-places of the Indians, stretched out at full length. There was 
seated near the same spot a female figure with a child in her arms. The 
female had crumbled into dust, on exposure to the air; but the child, 
which was shown to us, was entire. It was wrapped in a cotton cloth 
woven vary neatly, and composed of a variety of brilliant colours and quite 
fresh, Parts of the clothes also which the female figure had worn were 
equally perfect, and the fibres quite strong. These bodies were dug up in 
a part of the country where rain never falls, and wherc the sand, conse- 
quently, is so porfectly dry as to cause an absorption of moisture so rapid 
that putrefaction does not take place, The male figure was sent to Eng- 
land in the Conway, and is now in the British Museum,”* 

Garcillasso de la Vega, who wrote a History of Peru and the Incas, is 
said to have been allowed, before he left his country in 1579, to see the 
bodics of his royal ancestors who were placed in a sitting posture with their 
hands crossed upon their breasts.} 


e 


TI. Tux Dusigcaren Bones av Pauermo. 


Axsour a mile from the city of Palermo is the famous burial place belonging 
to the convent of the Capuchins. It is a subterraneous apartment, divided 
into four galleries, in the walls of which there are niches containing dead 
bodies of all the Capuchins who have died in the convent sinco its foun- 
dation, as well as the bodies of several persons from the city, all standing 


* pp. 72, 73. I believe this is the muminy preserved at the Muscum of the Royal College 4 
of Surgeons, 
+ Art. Mummy, Ency, Metrop. 
Q1 
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in an upright posture and habited in the clothes they usually wore, ‘The 
skin and flesh have, by a process of preparation, been rendered quite hard 
and resist pulrefaction, Tt is anid Uat some of them have been preserved 
in their reecsses 250 years, and no decay has taken place. "This burial- 
place aleo contains the bodies of some of tho nobility and more opulent 
people; but they ure confined in chests locked up, and of which the nearest 
relations hold the keys. 

Captain Smyth visited this cemetery, aud he saye* that, upon descend. 
ing it, it is difficult to oxpresa the disgust arising from seetig the humen 
form so degradingly caricatured, in the ridiculous assemblage of distorted 
mummies that are hore hung by the neck in hundvada, with espyots, fen 
tures, and proportions, so strangely altered by the operation of deying, tw 
hardly to bear a resemblance to human beings.,, From their curious attitudes 
(he observes), they are rather enleulaled to exeite derision than the awful 
emotions arising from the sight of 2000 decayed mortala, ‘There are four 
long galleries with their niches filled, heaides many cofling containing noble. 
mon in thei courtedresues 5 wid among the principal perdonages isa king 
of Tunis, who died in 1620. At the end of the great corrider (here is an 
altar, the front of which ig formed of human teeth, skulls, &e., and intaid 
like mosaic work. ‘Choro is alyo an apartment at the end of one of the 
galleries in which the bodies in various states of putreacency were undergoing 
the operation of drying, which is effected hy means of an oven, Tt hus been 
said that they were thus prepared by being gradually dried before a slow 
fire. Captain Smyth haa givon av representation of this cadavery in his 
Memoir on Sicily. 

Tn a tour to Constantinople hy Captain Sutherland, a description of the 
Palermo eadavery is givon. Aftor the funeral service ia performed, he says, 
the badica avo dried in a stove, heated by a composition af lime, which 
makes tho skin adhere to the bonea, The following is the account given 
by this gontloman of his visit to thie celebrated repository. "HC was nearly 

guste when wo arrived at the convent. We ymared the chapel, where one of 


* Momoir of Sicily aud ity Inlanda, dto, Lonel, 1824 pan. 
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the order had just finished saying vespers, by the gloomy glimmering of a 
dying lamp. We were then conducted through a garden, where the yew, 
the cypress, and the barren orange, obscured the remaining light; and 
where melancholy silence is disturbed only by the hollow murmuring of a 
feeble water-foll, All these circumstances prepared our minds for the dis- 
mal scene which we were going to behold; but we had still to descend a 
flight of steps impervious to the sun; and these, at last, conveyed us to 
the dreary mansion of the dead. But notwithstanding the chilling scene 
through which we had passed, notwithstanding our being in the midst of more 
than a thousand lifeless bodies, neither our respect for the dead, nor for the 
holy fathers who conducted us, could prevent our smiling. The physiogno- 
mies of the deceased are 80 ludicrously mutilated, and | their muscles are are 80. 
contracted and distorted in the di rying, that no ) French mimic could equal, 
their g Grimaces, “Most of the corpses have fost the | lower part.of the nose ; 
“their necks are generally a little twisted ; _ their ‘months drawn awry in one 
direction, “their noses in another ; their eyes sunk and pointed different 
“ways ; one was pexhiips 4 turned up, thé other drawn < down, ‘The friars soon 
“observed the mirth which these unexpected visages occasioned ; and one of 
them, as a kind of memento, pointed out to me a captain of cavalry, who had 
just been cut off in the pride of his youth: but three months ago he was the 
minion of a king—the favourite of a princess—alas | how changed! even on 
earth there is no distinction between him and the meanest beggar. This idea 
in a moment restored my reflgction ; and I felt with full force the folly of 
human vanity.” 

Sonnini also describes this lugubrious mansion, and remarks that “a 
presérvation like this is horrid.” The skin discoloured, dry, and as if it 
had been tanned, nay, torn in some places, is glued close to the bone. It 
is easy to imagine, from the different grimaces of this numerous assemblage 
of ‘ficshless figures, rendered still more frightful by a long beard on the chin, 
what a hideous spectacle this must exhibit; and whoever has seen a Capu- 
chin alive may form an idea of this singular repository of dead friars.* 

The relations of the deceased are said to be obliged to send two wax taper 


* Travels I, 47. 
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every your for the uaa af the convent, in defiult of whieh the body ia taken 
down and thrown into a charnel-house. But for the vacnicios ocensioned 
by non-payment of this condition, niches could not be found sufficient for 
the dead, : 

Tn the cathedral of Palermo there ave several magnificent sarcophagi of 
fine red porphyry, the workmanship of which, according to Captain Smith, 
allesty great age, it being much loo good for the date of du: Sicilian save. 
rojens whose rennins are enclosed within them, fn 1781, the sareophiysan 
containing the body of Brederie was pened, and it was fonnd that although 
as period of 444 years had clapaed since his antambinent the corpse waa 
perfect and entire, Jt was glothed ina triple imperial drews, the alba, dal- 
matica, and plovinle, all highly omumented with embroilery, gold, and 
pours, 


TV. Eaaanain Burman Paarara, 


1 ast much indebted tomy friend Capttin Coke for an aceount, of the modes 
of embalming practised inthe Barman empire, Tha gentleman wis 
attached (o the 48th regiment, engaged in the late war, and waa an eyes 
witness of the curious and interesting ciresmatinee he relates respecting the 
disposal of the remains of a Burman phongyee, or priest. During his stay 
in this country Captain Coke had frequent opportunities of witnessing Unis 
extraordinary funeral ceromony, and the following id the eaecount given to 
mo by this intelligent ofc + ‘ 

“The fival body of w phongyes Fanw prepared for he above public exhi- 
bition was a few months after aur regiment had Jeft Rangoon, and retired 
lo the eastern bank of the Salucin River, which divides the Burnin terri. 
tories from Chose districts ceded to (he British on. the ‘Toansierin: const. 
Wo were at that tino busily employed in housing ourarlves against (he 
fury of tho appronching mongoon, from whose fivat blaat our canvas 
dwellings would be a poor protection. very diay was an object of in. 

ortanco to us, and every world wae easily gragped at, Chonggh de. 
manding three tines the uanal wages of an Indian Inbourer: judge, then, 
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of my dismay and astonishment at finding myself one morning deserted, 
without any previous warning, by my whole host of bamboo splitters, rattan 
peelers, cadjan carriers, and bungalow builders. I had invariably made a point 
of treating them kindly; so thinking that the urgency of the case must be 
great, which compelled them to leave me in such a helpless state, I for that 
day’was content to put up with the uninteresting spectacle of my house 
im statu quo. The next day coming, and bringing with it no change, my 
stock of patience was exhausted, and I sallied forth fully resolved upon 
solving the mystery in person. Walking down. to my architect’s or build. 
ing factotum’s house, in the village of Obo, I found him with several of his 
fellow-labourers set hand and heart at work in the construction of a huge 
elephant of wood, some eightecn or twenty fect in height, at whose fect lay 
a rude warlike-looking gun, resembling a long twenty-four pounder in size 
and shape; round about which a covey of naked young brats were as- 
sembled, at one time attempting in high glee to creep within the bore of 
the cannon, at another viewing the fast increasing monster with mingled 
feelings of awe and delight. After much significant shaking of heads, and 
flourishing of hands, with very few words of speech, I was made to under- 
stand that, the time being near at hand when a phongyce’s body was to be 
burnt with unusual pomp, the natives were engaged in the necessary pre- 
parations, and that if I had any wish to see this dignitary of their church 
lying in state my master builder would be happy to accompany me to the 
kioum, or convent, in which the deceased had resided. Upon our arrival 
‘there we found the body lying exposed to public view upon a stage con- 
structed of bamboos, gaudily but rather tastefully decorated, with tinsel 
and*coloured paper. ‘The entrails of the deceased (who had been dead up- 
wards of a month) had becn taken out a few hours after death by means of 
an incision in the stomach, and the vacuum being filled with honey and 
spices the opening was sewed up. The whole body was then covered over 
.with a slight coating of resinous substance called dhamma, and wax, to 
preserve it from the air, after which it was richly overlaid with gold leaf,. 
thus giving the body the appearance of ono of the finely moulded images 
so common in the temples of the worshippers of Boonn. 

“ Another method which I have known to be practised, but not as common 
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as the one above detailed, of embalming bodies in the Burman comtry, is 
by forcing two hollow banboos through the soles of the feet, up the legs, 
and into the body of the decensed ; then by dint of pressing and ayucozing 
the fluid (if I may so call it) is carried off through the bamboos into the 
ground, the other end of them being fixed into it for thal purpose, ‘The 
necessary ingredients for the preservation of the body are Uien paased up 
into it by the same tubes. ‘Che body af (he decensed afterwards lied in 
alate for several weeks, the exact poviatl, if there be a tinited ane, Ido not 
know; but the impression upon my mind in that the time varies from 
goven or cight weeks to three months; in some very rare instances bodies 
have not been destroyed until a year afler death, which circumstance rather 
atvengthens my opinion that there ig no Tinited peviad for the preservation 
of a body. 

A fow days after wo had visited the Kioum there wai rand procession 
of all the monstrous representutions of animals that Burnin ingenuity had 
dovised, through the principal alreeta of the town, aud along the dinen ef 
the cantonmont, ‘hese animals were vlevated on a low atnge with wheels, 
and wore drawn by Ue retainers of the petty chieftning, who liad gach 
conalructed a huge rocket of timber, well aeeured by helta of tren, and 
then strongly lashed with green rattan between the lega of the beast which 
each had chosen to construct. Bodies of the natives, too, who lived inde. 
pendently, and owned no chief's supremacy, had associated themselves ta. 
gether for the purpose of sending delegntes to Uhis strumge assembly, 
The procession waa headed by a long single file of women bearing {lags 
in their hands, and highly lackered vesaela tilled with flowers and fruits 
upon their heads; these were followed by a bund of music, consisting of 
shrill clarionets, cymbals, drums, gongs, and fiddlos, playing a favourite 
selection of Burman melodies, Numerous dancing-womon, and chorus. 
singers followed ; the lattor, as they approached the English lines, striking 
up the complimentary air of “Ta boung ta gar,” benting time with their 
hands at intorvals of the tuno, or with a deind of caxtanet formed of two 
pieces of split bamboo; while here and there moved on a atenly ald fellow 
whom one might have aupposed to have been horn both dea! and dumb, 
so scdately did they view the noise and confusion around them. Then 
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came the monsters! the aforementioned elephant and formidable rocket in 
the van; next approached an unwieldy rhinoceros, then boars with bristly 
backs, camels whose heads overtopped the loftiest of our mansions, bisons 
who were all neck and eyes, tigers with tails borne aloft, buffalos with 
crimson eyes and vermilion nostrils, bears with shaggy skins, horses 
equaling the famed one of Ulysses in dimension, and one par eminence 
surmounted by a figure in due proportion of an English sergeant brandish- 
ing a halbert of the size of a weaver’s beam. The rear of the lengthened 
array was brought up by representatives of most of the natives of the field, 
the forest, and the flood, and finally closed by a vast concourse of chorus- 
singers and standard-bearers. In the evening some of the principal chiefs 
kept open house, and gave a ‘ pwa,’ not as the term would signify ‘a feast’ 
for the body, but rather a musical soirée, where the ears were regaled with 
a second edition of singing, dancing, and the acting of some pathetic tale 
of love; the performers at times being singing boys and girls; at others, 
as if in keeping with the principal personages of the morning’s parade, they 
were relieved by large puppets excellently mancuvred by some simple 
machinery. To these parties we were invited by a card, in the shape of a paun 
leaf filled with pickled tea,—not the most savoury dish in the world, being 
left at our houses. They were usually kept up to a Jate hour, and often, 
when I have returned home at midnight, the throng appearcd as great as 
ever, 

“ Wrestling and boxing formed also one of the amusements by day, when 
hard cuffs and heavy falls were dealt about with no unsparing hand, the 
combatants being invariably separated when either began to lose his temper, 
and the prize being awarded to him who first drew blood. 

“ About the middle of April, the’ beginning of the new year, and two 
months after the phongyce’s decease, the body was brought out of the kioum, 
and placed upon a lofty stage on wheels, from twenty to twenty-five feet in 
height, formed of open fretted bamboo work, with a profusion of small 
flags and pinnacles highly decorated with paint, tinsel, and gold leaf. The 
body was about twenty feet from the ground, with an open canopy above, 
about which much ingenuity had been called into action, and no expense 
spared to render it imposing in the eyes of the multitude. Several huge 
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oreepers whieh enwing ad abngle the Carest trees of the east, aul of the 
thickness of a ship's eable, were spliced fogether nad attached to opposite 
extremities of the car, which was drawn oul toa open plain in the vicinity 
of the kionm. [ere from ten to tvelve thousnnd people were assembled, 
as many of whom as could possibly find room for their hinds linked them. 
solves to the wooden cables, and each party nidsing a Cunuldnous shout 
atvove to drag the car in contrary directions.*® At Uhe firal heave of the 
vast nniltilude, Dexpected tases the cur rent inte a thougead pieces s but it 
stood firm against the eforta of both parties, For a length of tine neither 
puty gained the aicondaney; sametines one would he dragged badily a low 
feet to tho rear; but rallying again, and by a desperate effort, they would 
svon recover the Jost ground, and by the exertion gain somewhat of (heir 
adversary, holding it in turn but for a moment. At inat a enable snapped, 
and away whirled tho cue at the fall xpeud of 100 devotoor iow worked 
up to wn enthusiastic phronay hy the joyous exchanations of the adembled 
hoat of idle but not uninterested spectators, ‘Pheiy triumph was, however, 
af short duration, pant of Cheir opponents clinging do Cee ear aad climber. 
ing on the stage impeded ita progress, while the reminder pursned with 
the broken cable borne aloft on their shoriders ¢ ina few minutes the dis 
jointod part was again Inshed to the ear, and a eheele and again a atryggele 
look place. This Inborious contest continued for two or three daya, when 
the time had arrived that the body wns ultimately to be destroyed. By early 
morn the town was emptied of ita iuhabitanta, who liad axxenibled at die 
kioumn, and every street wae deserted exegpl by a few halGaturved Pariah 
dogs which rusher yelping under the elevated floors of the houkes, a4 avon te 
the patroles of English, to prevent plundering, came in sight. Peaple 
flocked in from the surrounding villages and neyoss the Harmon frontier 
in such quantities that it was deamed probable they might embrace the 
opportunity of coming prepared for other coterprises inn the destraetion 
of an old phongyee. Patroles of onr troops were accordingly ordered through 
the streets, wud several officers’ guarda upon the ground where dhe Inst 


? 


* Captain G, tela ma tint Chea partion ropremont the worsbigiere of wake and af fire, and 
that uccording to the success of tho one or the other the body uf the priest is ta be conkumed. 
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solemnity was performed. It was well known that the Burmans had not 
yet forgiven the Peguers for their three months’ blockade of the town of 
Rangoon after our departure from it ; and that they were still burning with 
an anxicty to wipe off the disgrace which had stained their arms upon that 
occasion, The Peguers had ultimately (for want of ammunition) raised the 
siege, and, with their king, throwing themselves under the British protection, 
had been received as subjects, and allotted lands on the Tenasserim coast. 
At mid-day the car, with its numerous attachés of miniature pagodas, wooden 
monsters, and their rockets, was drawn out along a road cut expressly for 
the purpose through the dense jungle which enclosed the village on the 
land side, into a small plain about a mile distant. The scene now became 
of the greatest interest, and one of the finest that could be imagined ; the 
gracefully shaped car was placed in the centro of the plain, which was girt 
on three sides by an amphitheatrical range of low hills, which run in a parallel 
line to the Saluein River. Tho fanciful figures of the beasts were drawn up 
in a kind of battle array, at some short distance upon every side of the 
stage upon which lay the Phongyee’s body. Round about them not fewer 
than 30,000 people were assembled, who, unshackled by castes, were dressed. 
in brilliant, and many-coloured costumes, that were well relieved by the 
dark mass of the foliage which enriched the plain, and connected the rugged 
sides of the hills, whose lofticr emincnces were crowned with the light taper- 
ing spires of pagodas, and temples of Guapma. 

The unfortunate ex-king of Pegu, with his golden chattah,* and sur- 
rounded -by his mimic court, took a prominent part in the proceedings of the 
day. The ascent of a few rockets was the signal for the commencement of 
a general attack upon the Phongyee’s car by the surrounding monsters. 
The rocket between the legs of cach being lighted, the animals were pro- 
pelled by the force of the powder in the direction towards which they were 
poihted: so from every side they were scen bearing down upon the car, 
vomiting forth a long train of fire and smoke, and (to make a simile) like so 
many linc-of-battle ships firing their bow-guns in full chase. Some indeed : 
deviated a little from the line intended, and, charging the crowd on the 


* None but the king and royal family aro allowed to bear umbrellas covered with gold leaf. 
2K 
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opposite side of the circle, trampled down all before them. ‘Two or three 
people were crughad to death by this ‘untoward event,’ and the what of 0 
sky-rocket descending through an unfortunate boy’s head, Ieilled him on 
the spot. One poor representative of a pig (tha cunning construction of 
some Shans who had possessed sufficiont interest to procure English powder 
for the loading of their reckot), (ue ta its nature, would not advatee a 
single step, It retrograded, obliqued to the right and left, made a dead halt, 
and blazed away; but uo efforts could induce it to come to the charge. 
Tho Shans smote thoir breasts in dismay, and, dancing about like ao many 
maniacs, poured in volleys of onths and nbuse, while the shrill Cahma ta 
ma-koung-boo’ of their wives could be distinguished amidst the uprourious 
peals of laughter which rose from the assembled multitude, and seemed to 
shake tho very ground on which we stood. ‘The viv @ dergo in vain was 
tried; a chosen fow of the tribe, with their brawny shoulderk, gave wn 
impulse 2 posteriori, to no avail; the rocket expired, and the pig had not 
advanced ton pacos from the starting pluce, Tia assistance, however (laut 
not the honour of tho Shang been touched), to complete the work af destruc 
tion, might have well been dispensed with + the combustible materiuh of! 
the car were soon ignited, and, when the dense cloud of amoke had awept 
away to leoward, all that was mortal of the Phongyee had disappeared, und 
not a vestige of the car remained,” : ' 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


ON MODERN EMBALMINGS, 


‘The practice of embalming royal personages of an carly date—Edward IV.—Henry VIII. 
—Charles I—Sir Henry Halfori’s account of the ewamination—remarkable mummy at 
Auvorgne—motern methods of embaluing very similar to each other—methads of De 
Bils — Clauderus — Part —Guillemeau—Guybert — Charas—Penichor—Sue— Hunter— 
Gruikshank—Shaldon—Baillie—Brookes—Maden. 


Tix practice of embalming kings, princes, and nobles, is of ‘very early 
date, and probably was introduced from the Kast even while the Egyptian 
embalmings were employed. Its introduction may perhaps be dated as far 
back as the fourth century; but the embalming of the middle ages does 
not from any of the specimens that have been discovered appear to have 
been attended with any great degree of preservation. The coffin of Hd- 
“ward IV., who died in 1483, was opened in 1789, and little more than the 
skeleton was discovered. There was a little brown hair, and a small 
quantity of fluid arising from decomposition. The body of Henry VIII. 
scarcely presented any thing beyond this; but the body of Charles I 
appears to have been more perfectly preserved. 

Sir Henry Halford has published an exceedingly interesting account of 
what appeared on opening the coffin of King Charles L, in the vault 
of King Henry VIII. in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, on the 1st of Apzil, 
1813. ‘It is inserted in a volume of Essays and Orations, read and deli. 
vered at the Royal College of Physicians :*— 

“On removing the pall (of black velvet) a plain leaden coffin, with no 
appearance of ever having been enclosed in wood, and bearing an inserip- 


* 12mo, London, 1831, 
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tion, (King Crrannas, 1648," in large, legible characters, on a geval of lead 
encircling il, inunediately presented itself to the view, A square opening 
was then made in the upper part of the Tid, of kuch dimensions ta to admit 
aclear insight inte its contents. These were an internal wooden collin, 
very much decayed, and the body curefally wrapped wp in cereseloth, into 
the folds of which a quantity of unctuona or greasy matter, mixed Swith 
resin, as it seemed, lid been melted, ao ak to exelade aa efteetually as 
possible the external air. ‘The collin was completely fat; and, from the 
tenacity of the cere-cloth, great dificulty waa experienced in detaching: it 
successfully from the parts which it enveloped, Wherever the wmetnous 
matter had insinuated itself, Uhe separation of the core-cloth was ensy ; 
and when it camo off a carreet intprerdion of the features to whiek it lid 
beon applied waa observed in the wnelions aubatines, At length the whole 
fuee war disenguged from its covering. ‘The complexion of tho shin of i 
was dark and discolowed, ‘The forehead nd temples tind loat Hie or 
nothing of their mugeular subatanes 5 tie cartilage af the nose waa gone 5 
Dut the left eyo, in the first moment of exposure, was open and fall, though 
it vanished almost immediately: and the pointed beard, do characteristic 
of the period of the reign of King Charles, was perfeet, ‘Nhe shape of the 
faco wag a long oval; many of the teeth remained; and the left oar, in con. 
nequentéps of the interposition af the wnetuous matter between it and the 
cere-cloth, was found entire. 

“When the hend had been outirely disengaged from the attachments 
which confined it, it was found to be looxe, and without any diflieulty was 
taken up and held to view. Th waa quite wet, and pave a greeninh-red 
tinge to paper and to linen which touched it.” ‘The back part of the xeulp 
was entirely perfect, and had a remarkably fresh uppenrance 5 the pores of 
tho shin being more distinet, us they usually we when xoulced in moisture; 
and the tendons and ligaments of the neck were of considerable aulstitice 
and firmness. ‘The hair was thick at the back part of the head, ands in 
appearance nearly black. A portion of it, which haa since been cleaned 
and dried, ig of a beutiful dark-brawn colour, ‘That af the lewd war a 


* Sir Tenry conjeatines this fuid to have been blood disehiaged from the large bluod- 
vewuula after decapitation. 
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redder brown. On the back part of the head it was not more than an inch 
in length, and had probably been cut so short for the convenience of the 
executioner, or perhaps by the piety of friends soon after death, in order to 
furnish memorials of the unhappy king. On holding up the head, to exa- 
mine the place of separation from the body, the muscles of the neck had 
evidently retracted themselves considerably ; and the fourth cervical ver- 
tebra was found to be cut through its substance transversely, leaving the 
surfaces of the divided portions perfectly smooth and even, an appearance 
which could have been produced only by a heavy blow, inflicted with a very 
sharp instrument, and which furnished the Inst proof wanting to identify 
King Charles I.” 

After this examination of the head it was restored to its situation, the 
coffin soldered up, and the vault closed. 

This account is deposited in the British Museum, and its accuracy au- 
thenticated by the signature of his Royal Ilighness the Prince Regent, 
who was prosent at the examination. 

In the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, forthe year 
1756, there is an account of a remarkable mummy, 

Some peasants being at work in a field belonging to the village of Mar- 
es-d’Artier, ncar Riom in Auvergne, found a kind of trough, seven feet 
long and five feet high, cut out of a stone which seemed to be a granite, 
and covored with another stone of the same kind, In this trough was a 
leaden coffin, which contained the body of a lad about ten or twelve, so well 
embalmed, that the flesh was still flexible and supple. The arms were 
covered with bands twisted round them from the wrist to the top of the 
shoulders, and the logs in the same manner from the ancles to the top of the 
thighs: a kind of shirt covered the breast and belly, and over all was a 
winding sheet. All these lincns were imbibed with a balm of such a strong 
smell that the stone trough retained it, and communicated it to those who 
came near it, long after the coffin was taken out of it. This mummy was 
carried first to the curate’s of the parish: it had at that time on its head a 
wooden cap, lined with an aromatic paste, which had the same smell as the 
balm in which the linen had been dipped. It had also in its hands balls of 
the same paste, which were kept on by little bags, which covered the hands, 
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and were Hed to the wrints and the arms, (highs, and legs were covered 
with the same paste. But, being remeved soon after Wy Riom, by order of 
the intendant of that place all the coverings werd Gukeninway ; angl the colour 
of the skin, which was at first very clea, changed ton divk brown, ‘Phe 
drug employed in embalming had very nich diminished the bull of the 
fleshy partas but had preserved their aupploaces ao well: that a surgean 
making an incision in the stomuch, one of the by-standers putin his finger, 
and could feol the diaphragm, the great lohe of the diver, and the spleen ; 
but these Inst two had Jost mach of their balk. a part of the epiploon, 
about Chree inches in length, being extracted at Chis opening, was fomid to 
he quite sound, and as (exible as in its natural state, About twelve inches 
of the jejunuin being likewise extracted, and Ged at ane end, it was inflated 
by Mowing in it, as rendify as i iC had been dat of ase sasiiaal jaunt billed, 
In short, the body xeemen to he embalmed inn quite different manner from 
that of the Hgyptinus, whose naanmies nre dry nd bitdes* 

“No inscription on the coflin oy linen, ne medal, ver iany aymbol what 
over, wae found, that might diseaver the Cime whon it was deposited in this 
place sand dhe pensunte adirmed, with oaths, Chat they had not removed or 
emhozaled any thing.” 

The modes of embalming: practised by the moder: vary’ very lithe: 
from each other, Some fow have proposed to preserve the body without 
removing the viscera; but the greater number huve recommended vise 


* thie opinion we have ween i nat correet; the heat apeahnene of Eyyption embulminye are 
perfoetly xoft and flexible, ‘Lhe aeeommt of the mummy of Awvergae init he vegueded with 
suspicion after ronding: auch a pusanyge un thi fallowdiyg set On ne dnd avait enlevt, comme oe 
Jo faimait on Egypte, ai In cervella, ni few fntesting: sone corpa Cliit entier, ai mutilation ane 
cune, at par conacquent aves tour aes principen diy corruption; et copendant il avut nn uit de 
vie qui puraiaunit tenir du protige. Ni lew areilten, att lev dents, ni In Tange, non plus que 
Tos diff@cntow partion du viengo, ntavaiont subi tn rosie nltération, Tea Wvren ftajont 
featches ob vermeitlens low maine bhinehes et potelion; Tew yous eatin, ohone plar Atinmante ene 
gore] les yeux, qn'on amit ont devoir Ore Mteinta eb allitérta, comprvatent, diteon, 1e brits 
Fant of Iu vivnoilé qwila ont dana homme vivant, iain, toutes lew artivulations étaient Moats 
Vos, ob elles obdiwniont am monvernent quion vuulait leur impriner ¢ Jen doigts aviient mdse, 
Joraqu’on los plinit, vesex do revsort pour av reatituer dim dae ition," Raguyfore dey Nbu 
pultures Nationates, p. 1. 
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ceration, In the removal of the organs contained within the cavities of the 
skull and body, in the injection of saline and spirituous fluids, and in the 
insertion of aromatic powders into the body, and into the flesh of the limbs, 
consist the principal points of modern embalming. To these the applica- 
tion of cloths dipped in oil and wax to exclude the external air, have been 
added, prior to depositing the body in its cases or coffins, Little else has 
been done. ; 
M. Rouelle* gives an account of the methods employed by two writers 
on the Art of Embalming, Lewis de Bils, a Flamand, a very learned ana- 
tomist who lived in the middle of the seventeenth century, and Gabriel 
Clauderus, an eminent physician, who published a work entitled “Methodus 
Balsamandi Corpora Humana, aliaque majora sine evisceratione et sectione 
hucusque solita” at Altenburg in 1769, The works of both these authors 
are now before me, and from them it would appear that De Bils had devoted 
mauch time to arrive at a good method of preserving anatomical preparations; 
that he was largely engaged in disputes with the anatomists of his time in 
consequence of his assertion that he had found out a means of drying bodies 
dissected, at the same time preserving the muscles, vessels, viscera, and 
other parts all in their natural situation, having deprived them of their 
moisture and fat. De Bils denies having used any balsamic mattor in his 
preparations, Clauderus is elaborate on this subject; his work extends to 
216 pages in quarto, He reviews the statements made by De Bils, and 
contends that he did not employ any balsamic materials in his mode of 
preparation. He admits that aromatics were diffused in the cabinet of 
preparations, which might give rise to the opinion generally entertained of 
their having been employed in his process, Clauderus states that he had 
seen the preparations and had wetted his finger and tasted them; that 
they wero not balsamic but saline, and hence he was induced to employ 
saline substances in his own method, and ultimately came to use the alkaline - 
salts, without however appearing to be aware of their true nature and adap- 
tation in the process of embalming. The method of Clauderus was to 
macerate or saturate in a liquor made of the ashes of tartar, dissolved in 


* Mem. de I’Acad. des Sciences pour ’An, 1760. 
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water in the proportion of one pound of the former Co six pots of the 
lator, ‘lo this solution he added half a pound of sal ummonine The 
liquor was then filtered; he denominated it his Balsamic Spiris This 
liquor he injected julo the diflerent cavities of the chest and ahdomen, and 
then placed the body in the fluid, It was allowed to remain six or vight 
weeks; but, in order to shorten the process, al the expiration oft fortnight 
the liquor was githor renewed or renovated hy the addition of gome valatile 
alti. ‘The bady when taken out was dried cider in the san arin a stove, 
The cabinet af Ruyseh, the celebrated Datel muitomist, whieh waa sold to 
the Czar Poler, has whways been niteh extolled for the manner in whieh 
preparations of the Inman bedy had been rendered: capable of resisting 
putrofaction, he method adopted by this anatomist is unknown. The 
dead bodies prepared by him were said Co have rather resembled: persons 
asleep than devoid of life, 

The methods recommended hy Pavé, by Guillemeau, Guybert, Charns, 
Ponichor, Sue, and others, diller litte from: eneh other, and are xeareely 
deserving of noties ; and the nummer in whieh a body wae mutilated, by the 
various openings and iieisions mide tite il isa wabjeot ealoulatad radio (a 
oxcile disgust than admiration, 

Louis Ponicher, a celebrated apothecary at Paria, published in’ 1690 0 
sinall work ontitied, “Lrnité des Hiabaumamens selon les Anciona ot lea 
Modernes.” "This work containg the deseviption of a variety of bulaunie 
compositions intended far the preservation of hastios, and gives a very ein 
cumatantial aecount of the mode adopted in the embalming of Madame ta 
Dauphine, Tho balm used on this occasion consisted of upwards of sixty 
articles, which are enumerated by M. Ponither, In the journal hook of the 
Royal Society for December 1, 1686, 1 find the following notiea =" Dr. 
Sloane seid Chat formerly ho with some others mide a muneudar dissection 
ofa human body at Montpellior, and that, to preserve the body from pulre~ 
tuction, tho bowela being tuken ont, they infused w tinetire of myrrh and 
aloes drawn with spirit of wine; and kept it covered with fir shavings in 
a coflin, whereby it was preserved threo montha in the middle of aumimer, 
Tho same said that codar dust ix aimed the best preservative by this case, 
but that was not procurable at Montpellier.” 
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M. Sue in his “ Anthropotomie, ou l’Art de Dissequer,” 12mo. Paris, 1750, 
‘devotes a considerable portion of the second volume of his work to a descrip- 
tion of themanner of preparing and preserving the different parts of the human 
body, and treats also of embalming in general, in which he considers those 
substances which are best adapted to resist putrefaction, and the mode of 
employing them. He gives an immensely lengthy list of aromatics of all kinds, 
consisting of different kinds of flowers, fruits, leaves, barks, woods, roots, 
gums, resins, and other juices of plants, essences, spirits, tinctures, &c., too 
numerous to be noticed here. He is equally elaborate in his enumeration of 
the instruments, bandages, &c,, with which an embalmer ought to be fur- 
nished, and he concludes by directing the manner in which the various 
incisions into the body are to be made, the mode of cxtracting several of 
the viscera, removing all humidity, &c., and the immediate application of 
the numerous medicaments he recommends should be employod. 

Dr, William Hunter was in the habit of delivering, at the close of his 
course of anatomical lectures, an account of the manner of making ana- 
tomical preparations, and on this occasion he advanced a method of embalm- 
ing, as being in some measure connected with the subject of his lectures. 
The method he proposed was to throw into the blood-vessels, in the most 
minute manner he was able, an injection composed of essential oil of turpen- 
tine, in which a small proportion of Venice turpentine had been dissolved. 
To this he added different proportions of oil of camomile and oil of laven- 
der, and coloured the whole with vermilion. This fluid having been forced 
into the large arteries with such power and continuance that even the skin 
exhibited a red appearance, the body was allowed to remain some hours 
undisturbed, to admit of the mixture thoroughly impregnating it, The next 
step was to open the cavitios of the chest and belly, to remove the viscera 
and squeeze out the fluid contained in them. The vessels of these parts 
were to be again injected, ligatures put upon them, and well bathed in{cam- 
phorated spirits of winc. ‘The vessels of the body were then again to be | 
injected from the large artery (the aorta) rising from the heart, and the 
cavities of the chest and belly well washed with the camphorated spirit. All 
the spaces betwcen the viscera were now to be filled ap with a powder 


composed of camphor, resin, and nitre, This powder was also to be pul 
21 
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into the cyos, nostrila, cara, and other envilies, the whole hedy to he 
rubbed over with the easential oils ef vokemary and lavender, anid the 
hody then placed upon a bed of plaster of Paris, by which hit nostra 
would be absorbed. ‘The coffin was to he closed up, and at the expiration 
of four years opened, nnd, should the desiccation of the body be imperfect, 
another bed of gypsim was fo bo added to complete Che process, A hadly 
propared according (a Chis manier by De, Utter ik preserved tas the 
muacun of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ht is the hady of Che wito of 
a well-known eccuntria character, (he late Martin Vian Butehell® Tt res 


* Tam happy to be able to lay befare che vender the fallow ing vevdatiin copy of a paper its 
Van Butelel?s own writing, preavrecd ut the Royal College of Sinpgemist 

Td Jan 1775, At & pint 2 thin morning my wite died, At 8 dein uorning thee titumy 
took off Jor face in ploater, 

“TAG & post 2 usin afdornon Mis. Costkatnasha injected nt thee ensial wetsadew £6 pints of nit 
turponting mixed with > af Vente tapentiog and af yeanilion, 

16. At 0 thie montiiyg Des Timiter and MCS bryant fo ape mid eashatin tae badye ut! 
nye wile: her dixon were te Tne eanpyemne dn the eft buggy Gwhiel world nat ree ie nny 
air), cecamprnied with: plourcsgarmmmeiny, aint nunele adlootieass the tight tee waee alan tee 
ginning to demy, and Tied xoray peri it. ‘Cheoxpleen tnd amd muehe contieted: the liver 
dinenged, culled rata mmlpixi. ‘The stomach very somal ‘Chee hidlneye, ateris, bhatder, sel 
inteatines in jrood order, Tyjvoted atthe tnyge arteries oll of tarperdis mixed wit eaaphoreit 
agiirita, das 10 az. caunphor tore qiurt spl) xe wet ta rare: the whale vascular ayetoat turgid: 
pul into the belly park GM, xoake powder, @ 1b. eanphor powder, and ah. nitre pawder mised 
with reo. ap" 

“V7, Topened the abvtomon ty jut ine the rermaindey of powders, and added dik. vein, ab, 
wit, and Lb. camphor. In all Chere were LOU. rosin, G tho mitas aml tbe eutuphor, ice 
20 Ih, of powders mixed with spivite af wine, 

18. Dr. Hunter and Me. Cruikehonkes cane at 2 this amerninge al pout my wits inte the 
hox on and in 3301, went Ports photer nt PAH bg: TE pat between the thighs) in qnetae 
site bottles, ong full of enmphored aphite very rich af the gum, ame contuining Rose ail of 
rosemary, and in the other 9 on of lavender, f 

“Y). Telosed up the jointa of the box lid and ghuaen with Paris plaster anise with pum 
water and spirits of wink, 

26. Dre inter anme with Sir Thos, Wynn und hin ldy. 

"Reb. 6. Dev unter came with two Indies nt 10 thin evenings, 

“4% Dr Hunter came with Sir Jolin Vringly, De. Huberden, Dr. Watson, and nhout PE anere 
Fellows of tho Royal Society. 

“11, Dr. Hunter came with Dr. Solonder, De. ~~, Mr. Buths, and mother gentle, 
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sembles a Guanche or Peruvian, rather than an Egyptian mummy, and 
is, properly speaking, a desiccated, rather than an embalmed body. 

In the Same museum is also an embalmed body of a female, aged twenty- 
four, of the name of Johnson, who died of phthisis in the Lock Hospital 
about the year 1775, and who left her body for dissection to Mr, Sheldon. 
No account of the method employed has been preserved, but it is pre- 
sumed to have been similar to that adopted by Dr. Hunter in the preceding 
instance, as a letter which accompanied the specimen when it was sent to 
the College of Surgeons stated that ‘much camphor was used, that all the 
arteries and veins were filled with injection, and that spirit of wine was 
uscd as well as camphor; that the heart and intestines were taken out and 
injected, and replaced, as was also the brain.” 

The late Dr. Baillie published a Paper on the Embalming of Dead 
Bodies,* the object of which was to describe a method to preserve them 
from decay, and to be more easy of execution than any previously em- 
ployed by modern anatomists. He made an experiment of embalming 
upon the bodies of three children, and in these his process answered por~ 
fectly. Uis method varies little from that of Dr, Hunter. Instead of re- 
moving the viscera, he injects into the stomach and bowels, and into the 
wind-pipe and lungs, the same fluid as that proposed by Dr. Hunter, and 
thus simplifies the process by not having recourse to the removal of the 
contents of the several cavities of the body, aud in having only one injec- 
tion of the blood-vessels. 

The late Mr. Joshua Brookes prepared the body of a boy after this 
manner, It was disposed of at the sale of his museum by public auction. 

Mr. Madden employed common tar as an embalming ingredicnt, In 
1823 he accompanied an invalid from Naples, by sea, to London; the 


1 unlocked the glasses to clean tho face and legs with spirits of wine and oil of lavender, 

“12, Dr, Hunter came to look at the neck and shouldors, 

13. J put 4 oz. of camphored spirits into the box, on sides of neck, and 6 1b, of plaster. 

16, L put 4 oz. oil of lavender, 4 02. oil of rosemary, and 4 oz. of oil of camomile flowers (the 
last cost 4 sh.) on sides of the face, and 3 oz. of very dry powder of camomile flowers on the 
breast, neck, and shoulders.” 

* "Transactions of a Socicty for, the Improvement of Medico and Chirurgical Knowledge, 
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voyage was long and perilous, the provisions were expended, und the pri. 
vations were such Chat bis conpanion died thirty days previously to the 
arrival of the vessel at Plymouth.’ Believing (iit the friend? of the de 
eoased would bo glad to have his remains brought home, Mr Madden 
turned his attention to the preservation of dhe body; but on bourd there 
were neither spirita nor spices. Tle determined on employing common 
tar, and having removed the intestines he applied he Gur both within and 
without, and then enveloped the body ina well-tarred sheet; by this means 
he completely excluded the air, aad wax enabled to bring home the badly 
after a voyage of no less than seventyelwo ciyn. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 


Puare “I, Frowrisprmcn., Whole length view of the Greco-Egyptian mummy, 


Il. 
III, 


IV, 


Vv. 


VI. 


showing the colour of the same and the appearance of the gilding 
on different parts of the body. From the Author's collection. 

Profile of the same mummy, natural size. 

The Sacred Barge for conveying the mummies to the tombs. Drawn 
from a model in the cdllection of Mons, Passalacqua at Berlin (see 
page $8), Fig. 1, 2,8,4. Representations of the Four Deities of the 
Amenti, Netsonof or Kebhnsnof, Smof, Teapee, and Amsot (see 
page 58). Fig. 5. represents a box in which twenty-four figures of 
mummies carved in wood, were found deposited. ‘These are regarded 
as donutives to the deceased by those who assisted at the funeral. 
On the box, which measured 184 inches in length and 17 inches in 
height, are roprescntations of the Four Gonii of the Amenti, and 
also of the Sacred Eye of Osiris (seo page 110.) 

Fig. 1. Caso to contain Fotal mummy, Fig, 2. Footal mummy 
in the bandages (see page 73), Jig. 8. The substance of tho 
heart found in the Greeco-Rgyption mummy (seo page 60). Fig, 4. 
The leathern Amulet found in Dr, Lee’s mummy (sce page 96), 
Fig. 5. Representation of Fingers found in a mummy. Taken. 
from M. Passalacqua’s collection (sce page 96). Trig. 6,7, 8. Knives 
of Silex found in a box near to 2 mummy by M. Passalacqua 
(seo pages 57 and 112), Fig. 9,10. Bronze Crotchets for the 
extraction of the brain, From tho collection at Berlin (sce 
page 58), 

Insects found in the heads of mummies (see page 58, et seq.) Fig. 
1, 2. Necrobia mumiarum, natural size, Fig. 8. magnified. a, b, 
c, d, anatomical sections of the same, Jig. 4, 5, Dermastes pol- 
lincfus, natural size, Fig. 6,7, magnified. Fig 8. Larva of the 
same magnified, Jig, 9. Larva, natural size. ¢, J 9, h, J, ky 
anatomical sections of the Dermestes pollinetus, ova of the 
same, 

Fig, 1. Gold plate found upon the tongue of a mummy (see page G3). 
Fig, 2. The outor bandages as they appeared in Dr, Leo’s mummy, 
showing also the position of' the leathern Amulet over the heart 
(seo page 95). Jig. $. The second layer of bandages (seo page 95). 


OLY TLATES, 


Pigs. Byeumore Sarcophagus whieh contained Dr. Peary’s munity 
(ee page Lz). Tig. 6. Perivinnomimamy at tli Maun of the 


Royal College af Surgeons (4ee page 289), 


Puvrs VIE Copy of the portrait upon nn Egyptinn nminny inthe British 


Muxeun (see pie 101). 


VIL. Bayo, to Representations of a Funerent Tablet tr the possession 


of Samuel Rogers, Bag igo Another ‘Tablet from the sine 
collection (sea puge 108). Pig. 1. Representation of the brent. 
ple ofa Ring (we pogo 109). Mig he Phe Saevedl Bye of Onitix 
from Dp, Lee's catlestion (nee page 109). igs 6. Representation 
of Osis in bronze, frm Katroah, in (he Author's colleetion (ae 
page HO). Pye 7. Lain and the Tnfiat TLores, foi Cho ¢ollection 
of Sanucl Rogors, Esq. Many fabulous aecount: have heen 
drmunitted tous hy the Creeks coneerning Che xen of bas and 
Osiris, but wo are still jnorant of the ren raunuing of this mythe- 
logieal aubject, whieh, though ponerully supposed ta be Cecmest intel 
ligible port of Che Byypling Prativan, isin reality the most dittivall 
tndabyewe yer eniwe eypeet to matavel tha great mystery eon 
vornhys Onivix, Isixy rod Earns, fill ava nequiditanes with the 
Bgyption Iangrage md rotigion become: rine extensive, 

Je will probably be found that Osis, in ane at bid eharnetors td 
least, was Che grentest of the Egyptinn deities, Gat neither he ner 
Tai was ever supposed by Che Tyyptiony to have hee mortals 
deitied, and that Haru, tho avenger of his fither, will prave to be 
of natch more cousequeneas in Choir Pantheon thin any thing the 
Crooks Ive Coll ay vould lend ay ene ta supposes Croup at de 
sane (ime iid highly probable dha iaury other alleyarins niny: be 
traced, in the story of these personnges, whieh lave a phyaeul we 
well ax amoral signitiontion, 

Inner caat of Dr, Lea's unimmy. Bag 1. Represmuting tho mythio 
logical emblons paduted upon il he ermenental detaily on the 
upper side of the fignye are arranged in conqmrtinenta with a line 
of hieroglyphicn down the eante. On the breast immediately 


below the neeklaee are (he winged globe aypx, the emblems af 


the god Tat or Agathodiemon, ‘Cho upper compartinents contain, 
on the right, two of the gonii of Aimenti, Hnpi, al Sriuf, standing 
hofore au nap, erowned with the eup of the upper cowry, aud 
on the opposite side the other two, Amuet and the hawk-headed 
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Kebhnsnof. In the next are represented two winged asps ; and in 
the lowest is on one side o jackal-headed, and in the other a 
hawk-headed figure with the ostrich feather of Truth. The line of 
hieroglyphics contains the usual formule of funereal inscriptions, 
and, as far as the sense can be ascertained, it signifies, “This is a 
(royal?) chosen gift to Re Atmoo, Lord of ithe two regions of 
Phut (or the Libyan side of the Nile), Pthah Sokari Osiris, Lord 
of the sacred place, the manifester of good, king of the gods, the 
great Re, Lord of heaven. Give chosen offerings of incense for 
Osiris, the lady of tho house, priestess of the (sacred abode ?) 
Tan'norre, deceased.” ig, 2, Showing the manner in which the 
carlonage is secured (see page 116). 

Puars X. Outer case of Dr. Leo’s mummy, Jig. 1, Front view, representing 
a line of hioroglyphics down the centre, which contains the usual 
funereal ritual, thus: “This is a (royal?) chosen gift to Osiris, 
dominator or presidont of tho west, the good God, lord of the 


land of at ba 2). Give chosen offerings of oxen and geese 
incense and libation for Osiris, the lady of the house, priestess of 


the (sacred abode?) TAN'norna «.....4. Figs 2. Imer 
part of the caso, representing a figure of the goddess Netphé, the 
wife of Sch and mother of Osiris, who held ono of tho principal 
offices in the regions of the dead, and is frequently represented in 
this form and position in Egyptian sarcophagi (see page 128). 

XI. Fig. 1, 2. Brass coin of one of the Ptolemies, the reverse of which 
is almost entirely obscured bya portion of the bandage of a mummy 
adhering to i, In the possession of Mr, Kirkmann (see page 111), 
Fig, 3. The Ieaden seals attached to the bandages of a Greck 
mummy. From tho two impressions the name of KOMPIIC may 
be distinctly made out, From Mr, Burgon’s collection (see pages 
111 and 118), Fig. 4. Lino of hieroglyphics from the Rosotta 
Stone, with a translation of the same. J%g. 5, Tho samo written 
in the [Yieratic character, to show the similarity of form. Ig. 6 is 
the same in tho Enchorial character, taken from tho Rosetta Stone. 
Fig. 7, 8, 9, illustrate the manner in which dates are expressed in 
the ILieroglyphic, ITieratic, ond Enchorial characters. 

XII, Snored animals, Fig. 1. Embalmed Asp in o case, upon which a 
roprosentation of the animal is carved. From the author's collec- 
tion (see page 217), Fig, 2. Unrolled snake. From the author's 
collection (see page 217), 2g. 8. lead of an embalmed Ram in the 


261 EXPLANATION OF TILE PLATES, 


Dindages. Frans Une collection a Berlin (see page 1a. Bigs 4 
Bmbahned Fox. Brom Belzoni (ae page bad). Bigs a. Bin 
baled Caf, Brom ditto (ve page USO). Pig, 6 Minbalns d 
Bul, From ditto (seu page 202). Pag Z Banknlmed Cynuve.- 
plaluy. ron: the same (see page TAA). Mig. &) Phe Croco, 
dile in the bandages and unrolled. Prom the Author's eotleetion 
(see pau ZE-O, 

"NULL Swered: Animals, te. bo Envddadawed Unk, rent Choe Author's 
collevtion (see page god). ig. 2. Paubalmed Ehowk ii biman 
fornt. Front de callection at Berlin (see page sot. igh Maw 
Dall Owh  Mrom the ame (ee page don). 2a ot. Unralled 
This, Prom the Author's eulleetion (er page 809), Bia. Thin 
Pot. fg. 6. Manhalined Ubis in dani form. Cron dhe eallertion 
af Horlin (vee page 209). Pan 7.4 Banbalined [bis i bandages 
Qe page YON), AiO Jd Caos. Crom Belzoni (see 
puge 209), Fig, 10. Brabalmed Cova, From die Author'y ¢ol- 
lection (ave page 210), 
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ww 


ERRATA ET CORRIGENDA, 


4, Lino 6 — for Serepov rend dorepoy. 
16, Note * = for 3nddys rond Budons. 
17, t for Chapt. rend Chand, 
18. * for Theseus read Ad astus, 
vt rend vi. 
exaroy rend exaoroy. Mr, Long tella mo 


that those last lines of Euripides are an imitation of a beautiful passage by Empedosles, 


25. Lina 20 for Memnonuinr read Memnonnim. 
20. AL for Damies ront Danis. 
35, Nola + for Onuas rend Onkas, 
48, Lino 2 for clAo road elroy. 
25° for dudrexvov rond budrexvar 
bl, 22 = dole tho xaréarax Tho original pusaago doog not say that thoy woro 


apecinlly appointed for tho purposo; it morely monns that thora wore individunls 
who mundo it a profession, 

69, Lino 15 — cuppaty., ‘This is not the name of a liquor; it moans a purgo geneiully, 
and nothing moro, It is, hawovor, spoken of ns Posus ew Aqua et Sale, purgatione 


servienss 

74. Lina (8 for three road four 

8d. 12 for Necropolis rond Necrapolies, 

98. 6 for catton rond linen, 

7 ~~ forlinen rond cotton. 

124, & — LT holieve tho gront temple of Dinna at Viphosus was of atono. 

128, 18 for pietra road plea, 

146. Noto * — for lenity road unity, 
151, Line J for AUTOGRAPH rand ANTIGRAPIL 

187. 10 peddypacs nar ovddrpixes Minck in complexion and woolly hondod 


will porhaps bo more corvestly randorad hy curly heated. 


Soemmer ings 


162, Lino 6 — for Seammering ronil 
169, 8 for futurun read sata ams 
193, Noto || — for hippopotamus ron erocutlile, 
Lino 18 for Apotlonapolis road Apollinopolis. 
296. 7 for under yond on. Seo Iorod. ITI, 29 
197, 8 — Bpnphus, Soa Aischyli Promothous, whoro tho namo Epnphus first 
ocours ¢ 


edvupoy 84 ray Avs Ovynpdrav Cyervnudeay) 
réteis neravdy"Eragoy. Seo A’sch. Prom, 873, 
198, Lino 10 for aversatis road aversalus. 
£00, 9 — Basis at Hormonthis, According to Amminnus, Porphyry, and AElinn, 
Apis was snoved ta the moon, Mnovis to tho aun, Jablonski mentions Basia or 
Pasis ag tho bull of Hormonthis. At this place Cleopntra is avon worshipping 1 
bull, but it is not costain that the hicroglyphios ovor it prosont the namo of Basis. 
Mr. Wilkinson tolls mo that it soomg to be tho emblem of the god Mandoo, who 
was portioularly adored in this town, 


#14, Line L for Psylla rond Psyllis 

215. 23° for Monolithe qoad Monolith. 

219, 7 ~— for Orphies rou Or phics. 

222, 21 for Calusives § Hermutybes voul Calasivies and He molybivs, 
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